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Anything for Us? 


December, 1926 50th Year 


New Mason Alfalfa Drying Plant—Arts and Crafts of 
Today—Scrambled Feed Formulas —What’s New in Radio? 
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Jas. Sharpe, former R. R. fireman, 
Morris Co., KANSAS, states that 
Jas. Sharpe, Former R. R. $150.00 land yielded him wonderful 
Fireman,MorrisCo.,Kansas profits when planted to Stark trees. 


From 40 acres, he asserts he gathered $15,000.00 worth of Stark 
Delicious, Stayman Winesap, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Stark King 
David and other apples, each year for 3 straight years! This land, 
according to estimate, is now worth $500.00 an acre. Mr. Sharpe 
says most emphatically:—*“There is MORE PROFIT in a cared- 
for apple orchard than in an orange grove in California or Florida!” 


? Interesting Books FREE! 


Coupon 
Below 
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/ “More Profit in an Apple Orch 
j an Orange Grove in California or Florida! 


—says Jas. Sharpe, former R.R. Fireman, Morris Co., KANSAS 
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Send Name For FREE Book! Learn WHY 
“10 Acre Orchard Paid More than 80Acre Farm” 


_ This remarkably interesting and profit -thought-inspiring book 
is FULL of facts like this: —W. E. STANFIELD, fruit grower, 
Hillsdale Co., Mich., reports: ‘‘A good 10-acre apple orchard (such as mine) in 
Michigan pays better than an 80-acre general farm. Your Fruit Books Inspired 
Me To Start Growing Fruit. 

*-40 acres of farm land cost me $36 an acre. Now that it is orchard land, it is 
worth Twelve Thousand Dollars. My leading varieties are Stark Delicious, 
Stark King David, Grimes Golden, Black Ben, etc.”’ 

The shrewd growers KNOW that the BIG, SURE PROFITS can be assured 
ONLY by planting such highly superior varieties as 
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STARK 
BRO’S, 


Box 212 


Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me FREE Books 
ecked below: 
| ‘| Send me FREE NEW 
| 1927 FRUITTREE BOOK 
[ | Send me FREE NEW 1927 
STARK SEED CATALOG 
Send me NEW PRICE INFOR- 


é R 
NTAL SHADE TREES, SHRUBS, 
HEDGES, ROSE BUSHES, Etc. 


5) 


7 Send me FREE 5 SEEDS OF STARK’S 
LJ “BLIGHT-RESISTER” TUMATOES 1927 STARK SEED CATALOG, with natural color photo | OLDEST NURSERIES 
, of Famous Movie Queen, Janet Gaynor, on cover. IN AMERICA — AND 
THE LARGESTIN THE 
Name......-..-------220--eeennceeeenenee--- Address Box 212 WORLD. Cessoque tly. 
you are a 
P.O STARK BRO’S NURSERIES | Youare PAID WEEKLY 
pith bawdtbbbuheteninenescheinhenambndiins “ and you willlike the work. 
* Largest In World—Oldest In America Write us at once because sell- 
ing season is nowatitsheight! 


St. or R.F.D.... 





KING OF N 
ALL RED APPLES 


Trade Mark Reg. 


—and Stark’sGolden Delicious, Stark Red Delicious, 
Double-Life Grimes Golden, Stark King David, 
Stayman Winesap and our other ‘‘Selected 


Genuine Original Tree Strain Stark Delicious. 
STARKING is the sensation of the apple world. 


Because STARKING apples color weeks earlier 
than Delicious, they can be picked while still hard, 
(though colored all over) crisp, full of juice, and 

will keep untillate Spring without ever getting dry 
or mealy—retaining full juice and crispness. 


Send Coupon or Postcard TO-DAY for full facts about 
STARKING and all our leading fruit varieties. 


“‘Blight-Resister’’ Tomato F REE 


The wonderful tomato that bears big crops when other 
kinds wilt and fail. Just check FREE SEED Square on 
Coupon at bottom of this ad. Also, ask for beautiful NEW 


«at LOUISIANA, MO., for 111 Years 






Strain” varieties. 


STARKING is our New $6,000.00 Blood Red 
Stark Delicious Bud Sport from a limb of a 


Chas. N. Schaffer, Penn. 

Former Street Car 

Man Makes $240.51 
Sales Per Week 


Selling Stark Trees 
Chas. N. Schaffer, Mont- 
gomery Co., PENN., was 
a Street Car -Conductor 
up to a few months ago. 
Now, heismaking $240. 1 
in sales of Stark Trees per 
week — for he has_sold 
$1,683.60 worth of Stark 
Trees in 7 weeks. 
YOU may beable todoas 

well. InsellingStark Trees 

you are working for the 


Seeds of Stark’s 


























| Our Business Method Fair Play 


no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
' ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
i motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
i at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
i and Rey play - all men. Contributions 
invi rom all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 
The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to néw subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


| The Farm, Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
; 


 -H. H. Havner, D. V. M.. 
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Any Other Paper 
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ARTHUR H. Jenkins, Editor 
Associate Editors 
M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK CHARLES P. SHOFFNER 

MICHAEL K. Borer Emma J, GUSSMANN 
Staff Contributors 

B. W. Snow, Sam Loyd, R. U. Blasingame, 

A. H. Throckmorton, 

F. O. Hendrickson, M. D. 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our « 
faith by works, we will make good to actual © : 
subscri any loss sustained by trusting * 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not mem to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, ‘I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal,” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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M: oh, my! What a fine January 

issue you are going to get next 
month! Full of interesting reading 
and new pictures—the best-looking Jan- 
uary issue we ever printed, 

February is new furniture month—so, 
in plenty of time ahead, we will print in 
January a beautifully illustrated article 
on what to buy to make the home modern, 
artistic and comfortable. 

The newest thing in motion-pictures is 

_ the “talking movie.’”’ They have been 
working on this device for many 


I am sure you are enjoying Norrell 
Gregory’s story of ‘The Sugarland Con- 
tract.”’ It is getting more and more in- 
teresting exch month; in January Bly 
Conley’s rig meets up with Petrie on the 
road to Sugarland. 

Three special articles for poultry owners 
feature the January issue: one on whether 
the feed mash should be dry or wet; one 
on turkey raising as they do it in Texas; 
and one on profitable chicken raising as 
they do it in Utah. A new illustrated 
article discusses the six essentiale that 
every fatm home should have. The 
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“Why Tires Fail.” 

‘“Pay-Day Selling.”’ 

“What's Straw Worth?” 
“Better-Looking Grounds.” 





years, but they never could get it: 
right until radio came along, and 
showed them how to get around 
some difficulties. There will be 
great changes in the screen world. 
Read the artivle by C. F. Stevens 
next month. 

A. B. Ross is back with us in 
January. This time Mr. Ross 


Uncle Ed? 


What Can Wie Give 


PWundreds of our subscribers 


“New Vegetables.”’ 
“‘Home-Mixing Fertilizer.” 
—and many others. 
It really seems to me that Jan- 
uary is worth renewing your sub- 





answer pu33ling questions like 
that by giving subscriptions to 


ae for four years, just by 
itself. And after that you get 
47 more issues free, as it were! 





has stepped out of his special line The Farm Journal to their rele ee. 

of soil and fertilizer articles, and atives and friends. nyt aeege ee 
tells the remarkable story of his | -qt’g a very nice atrangement all around. 1 About the Ene! 
“Three-Story Garden.” By Ross's | {ire to get new teaders, out new readers surely Blanks 


methods, you get four to five times 
as much garden produce from a 
given space, with less work and 
attention. That sounds too good 
to be true, but it is true. The 
article in January is the first of 





will enjoy their gift, and pou save yourself time 
and trouble. 

A nice Christmas card beating pour name is 
sent to all who receive pour gift subscriptions. 
Witite ‘Gift’ plainly on the order, please. 


HERE’S a subscription blank 
enclosed between pages 2 and 
3 which you can use either for gift 
subscriptions or for regular sub- 
scriptions from neighbors and 








two; the second will appear in 
February, I expect. 

Turning to less pleasant things, we 
print in Janttary a new report on the 
spread of the vorn-borer. This is an ex- 
tremely serious thing, and the men who 
are fighting the borer are thoroughly 
seared about it. Read up y | this vicious 
little worm. Harry R. O’Brien writes 
the article. 





aa Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa.; Lima, Ohio; 








housekeeper and hostess will read with 
interest an article on substitutes for 
whipped cream on desserts, and another 
on the general subject of refreshments for 
parties. 

Besides all these, here are some titles 
of other interesting reading. I know you 
will find several of them just what you are 
looking for: 


‘*‘New Fern Plants.’’. 
“Linseed-Meal for Poultry.” 


friends. 

Or maybe -you’re one of those 
who will receive ‘a startling notice this 
month, one that says sternly “Your sub- 
scription has now expired.” Better take a 
look and see what kind of notice is there. 

If your subscription does expire, don’t 
delay sending in your ‘renewal. Please. 
When the time is up the magazine stops 
instanter. No “days of grace” or anything 
like that. 
















St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; and La “How To Treat Saws.” Editor 
| Crosse, Wis. ‘A Farmers’ Commission House.” 
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1 OIL CHANGES & 
A YEAR 





High among Oldsmobile’s 


new features of known value | 


and improvements of proven 
worth stand oil filter, dual 
air cleaning, crankcase ven- 
tilation. 


Maintaining lubrication free 
of dirt, free of grit and free of 
harmful excessive dilution, 
they establish new sources of 
long life . . . they introduce 
new factors of thrift... . they 
bring to Oldsmobile owners 
a new measure of satisfaction: 


3 to 4 oil changes a year! 


Prete Rin are 
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NEW SOURCES OF LONG LIFE 
NEW —e OF THRIFT 





LANDAU 


BODY BY FISHER 
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F. O. B. LANSING 
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EXT time you tramp in the pasture 
during these cold winter days, pull 
out a mullen plant, dig into the heart 
of the woolly leaves and you will probably 
find a host of tiny insects securely snuggled 
The downy covering on winter 
protection 


there. 
mullen. leaves affords ideal 
against chilly winter blasts, and in- 
sects have not been slow in taking 
advantage of this natural winter 
overcoat... Which would be all right 
were it not for, the fact that some of 
these hibernating insects, such as the 
clover-leaf hopper and the tarnished 
jlant-bug, may be storing up trouble 
for you next summer. The remedy 
is simple enough. Jyst chop out 
the mullen teaf clusters with a sharp 
hoe. A. A.H. 


Troubled with weeds? Want to 
know how to get the best of them? 
Write the Editor. 


Here comes the grand secret at last, 
and the main requisite in farming. You 
may have good land, good implements, 
manure enough, and all things handy, 
yet, without you are industrious, and 
ever on the lookout, it will all amount 
to but a trifle; nothing important will 
be accomplished. 

Old Farmers Almanae, 1831. 


Broken gear-teeth: The owner of 
an electric washing-machine no longer 
manufactured had the misfortune to 
break a tooth out of one of the drive 
gears. He knew there would be some 
trouble in getting a replacement part, 
so he had an acetylene welder build up 
a little mold of metal on the gear where 
the tooth was missing. This was easily 
filed and ground down until it was like 
the other teeth and the gear then 
worked as good asa new one. The 


same method of repairing was also used’ by 


DECEMBER, 


ing up the carcass. 





19 


Butchering used to be one of the ‘hardest 
jobs you could imagine, especially if the 
old-fashioned pole hoist was used for hang- 
Once when we hung. 
up a 300-pound hog on a pole, the gambrel 
slipped and the dressed hog lay in the dirt 
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Non-freezing solutions that have been 


one ¢ 


used in the radiator are kerosene, 
strained honey, calcium chlorid, alcohol, 
and alcohol and glycerin. The most sat's- 
factory and most used anti-freeze solution is 
denatured alcohol and water. 
erin is often added, and it improves the 


oil, 


Glyc- 











, galt ue: 
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Block and tackle makes 


tchering easy 


solution by retarding the evaporation 
of the aleohol. It also has a high 
boiling-point, which helps to equalize 
the lower boiling-point of the alcohol. 
A solution of 20 per cent alcohol will 
stand weather to 13° F.; 30 per cent 
alcohol, — 3° F.; 40 per cent alcohol, 
— 20° F.; 50 per cent aleohol,—35° I’. 
When glycerin is added it should be 
about one-half the quantity of alcohol 
used. Alcohol evaporates readily and 
should be replaced from time to time. 


Use soft wood for the ax-handle 
wedge, as it will stay in place better 
than hard wood. But you should go 
one step further and fasten the wedge 
with a screw.: I use three wedges, and 
where they cross I put inf screws which 
are large enough so that their wings 
bite into the wood of the handle, thus 
holding the wedges in place. J.D. 


A set of slides showing how to mix 
concrete has been added to the collec- 
tion of slides &t New York College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., and is now 
available to Empire State farmers. 
Farmers’ clubs that have lanterns and 
want a profitable evening write fore- 
going address about the slides. No 
charge except the postage on slides. 


A bent ax handle is an abomination 
toa good axman, and an excellent 
method of keeping the handle straight 
is to hang up the ax when not in use. 
A quick means of doing this is by the 


for about 15 minutes. 


Now we use a small 


use of a household broom-holder, such 








this man in renewing a broken clutch dog block and tackle, and hoisting the hog isno cents. These holders are also handy for ‘ 
in the wringer. G.S. job at all—just pull on the rope. C. hanging up other tools. E.H 
“I’m the Old Nick for Timothy seed, 1926 
paint,” said F, L. Carns, pr ; — crop, won’t grow well, 
Walker, Iowa! when he arabe hk ar tests at Ohio Station show. 
visited the Editors and heel | | eet —W | -P Much of the seed of 1926 
renewed his subscription | fa \ eS SSS EZ is small, discolored and 
during the Sesqui: ‘“‘When- Mie! Big 2 See O ~- moldy, say the Ohio folks. 
ever my machinery gets 4G \ 0 = ce mer ai Ss a Good old seed would be 
a little bit dull-looking, ; =— = = a preferable to poor new 
I get the paint-brush and ' f ] seed—that is, if you must 
get busy. I have a ma- : a ‘ sow timothy.. Why not 
nure-spreader that I’ have LAG e Ns | ea sow clover or alfalfa in- 
used for years, and it ee TN he 4‘) & stead? Nither one makes 
does as good work as it Fes Seeger ee much beiter hay than 
os cre ane _ timothy, except possibly 


did when it was new. 
always house my ma- 
chinery.”. Come again, 
F. L. 

Sweet clover is a good 
crop, but let no one be- 
lieve that it ranks, with 
red clover for cow pas- 
ture, Mel Marshall, dairy- 
man of Washington coun- 
ty, Nebr., told me. Mar- 
shall used red clover on 
one farm for pasture, 
while on another he used 


only sweet ‘clover. The i 





























The County Agent Says— 
By Raymond Rosson 


Dear SANTA: 
The farmers have done well this season. 
visit from you. ois 
To those who will hang up the Stocking of Interest with faith in 
their soil and in themselves, please bring the following according to 
their needs: ; 
Some lime in the toe and foot of the stocking; good clover seed in 
the heel; then drop in some t : 
ood poultry-house, tool-shed, then a radio for all the family. 


ood brood 


sows, 


Each one is expecting a 


at least one good milk 


Don’t forget the county paper, several good farm magazines and a good 





as are sold in hardware stores for a few 


for raee-horses. 


The Sst standard farm 
bureau township in lowa 
is Fisher township in 
Fremont county, accord- 
ing to a recent announce- 
ment, The township has 
been given a certificate by 
the lowa Extension Ser- 
vice in recognition of its 
achievement. Last year 
76 per cent of the farm 
families in the township 
were paid-up members of 
the farm bureau; men and 


cows on red clover gave bulletin or two about feeding surplus crops to stock. 

we eee gh arnomge, vaso I know, Santa, that you can’t bring everything we want, but if you bbe i be rage ap 

period, an 4 ‘her . 8 ga ae will bring these things, and they are used as they should be, we will name districts; eleven monthly 

bloat, ‘either probably a few others for next Christmas. Thanking you, I am meetings were held; and 
ause the cows got a Your servant, a district schoolhouse was 

little grain night and Tux County AGENT. remodeled and enlarged 

morning. ‘ GQ, R.H. for a meeting place. 
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The progressive farmer is known today by the 
machinery he keeps and the way he keeps it. 
You will find few successful farms now where 
the valuable mechanical aids to farming are left 
out in the open field, or down at the end of the 
lane, from season’ to season. 


And there really is no excuse for exposing two or 
three thousand dollars’ worth of equipment to rain 
and snow and rotting weather, when a weather- 
proof, firesafe, permanent shelter can be built so 
easily and inexpensively with Gyp-Lap. 


All you need do is set up your framework for any 
size building to accommodate your implements — you 
might as well have it include a garage and a workshop 
while you're at it—and nail the Gyp-Lap to the stud- 
ding, both sides and roof. 


The Gyp-Lap for the size of implement house needed 
on the average farm will cost only $20 or so. For roofing 
and surfacing, you can use prepared roofing over the 


GY F- 


The FIREPROOF Sheathing 


Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


pon to Fireproofing Depart- 
ment Y, U.S. Gypsum Co., 
205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


a 72 designs from National Ar- 
) > chitectural Prize Contest have 
| PRBROOr | been compiled in an attractive Pp R Oo D 
/ book. Send $1.00and this cou- 
¢ ieee. & 





Name 








[To make the building thoroughly solid, comfort- 


can save you thousarids 
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Gyp-Lap; it, too, is inexpensive and easily put on. 


mo able and firesafe, line it inside with Sheetrock, 


the fireproof wallboard. 


Gyp-Lap is sheathing made of gypsum rock, 

cast in broad, strong sheets. It is fireproof and 
non-warping. The units fit togetherina USG 
‘, _ patented tongue-and-groove joint,that provides 
a rigid, wind-tight wall, bracing the entire 
structure, 








It comes all ready for use, mineral lumber, 
that cuts, saws and nails like wood, but 
will not warp or burn. 


Your dealer in Sheetrock, lumber or build- 

ing supplies sells Gyp-Lap or can get it 

promptly from our nearest mill. Made only by 
the United States Gypsum Company. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, 
General Offices: 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


LA P| 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


U ¢ - S Dept. 425, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


_ Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free Booklet, 
“Protected Homes.” 





Name RNS a es SHEN 
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High Farming at 


Elmwood—tim Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
\ I find, by looking over my let- 
* ters to The Farm Journal for the 
* last six months, that I neglected 
to mention one important event. 

Smith and his wife have a fine healthy 
little girl baby, born in September. The 
parents are very proud of her, and Gladys 
and my mother take a great interest in the 
small Italian.. She is named Harriet, by 
the way—after Harriet Biggle, of course. 
That makes her name Harriet Varinelli, 
and when she is old énough to go to school 
I imagine the teachers will wonder where in 
the world she managed to pick up such a 
combination. 

We have had plenty of baby chickens 
and calves at Elmwood, but this is the first 
human baby to’be born here since I myself 
saw the light of day, quite a number of 
years ago. 

My six acres of sweet clover came along 
all right during the late summer and fall. 
I took a chance on sowing it without. in- 
oculating the seed, and got away with it 
fairly well, though there are some thip 


spots here and there. The rainy summer 
helped it along, too. ~ 

he last week of August I turned the 
cows into the clover, and kept them there 
for a month. Scotty told me to go very 
slow at first, and give them only a short 
time at first, or they would bloat. Thanks 
to taking this precaution, we had no trouble 
to speak of. One of the Ayrshires, a big 
lively cow with an enormous appetite, al- 
most ate herself into trouble one wet morn- 


ing, but that was all. 

The field is iat: Mgr gy covered at this 
writing, and will in shape to use for 
early pains in the spring, I think. What 
I will do with it r that I have not 
decided. I could cut it for hay or for seed, 
depending on which seems in the spring 
more likely to be a profitable crop. 

ya to the big Ayrshire cow: she 
has an udder in proportion to size, and 
certainly can turn out the quarts of milk 
when she feels like it. 

Did your readers see the report of the 
United States Dairy Bureau, to the effect 
that the manufacture of milk goes on all 
the time, and. not only at milking time? I 
never did believe that the milk was made 
as it was drawn. How could anything as 
complex as milk be produced in a few min- 
utes by the quart? And furthermore, where 

would the cow have the 









































































raw materials stored? ia 
would take up just as mue 
room somewhere as the 
finished milk would. 

In short, I never took 
any stock in that scientific 
theory, and I certainly am 
glad that the experts have 
practically proved it is not 
so. What they did was to 
kill two old cows that had 
outlived all their usefuless, 
immediately cut off the 
udders, and draw the milk. 
They found that three- 
fourths or more of the milk 
the cows were accustomed 
to give was y manu- 
factured and stored in the 
udder, which will hold 
from three to five gallons. 
The last couple of pints 
may be manufactured as 
the cow is milked, but most 
of it is there when milking 
starts. I always thought 
so, and I’m glad the govern- 
ment experts now 

yy Webb. 


with me. 
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The poorest joke in the 
world will ae laugh out 
of the friend who owes you 
ten 
































‘w SIT and sizzle without ease, when sum- 
) mer days are blazing, and yet my soul 


is filled with peace, tranquility amaz- 
ing. I sit and shiver when the snows 
are drifting on the prairie; the wintry 
tempest never blows that makes my heart 
less merry. Not heat or cold or rain or snow 
should make us sad or joyous; we should not 
let a tinhorn woe disturb us or annoy us. 
The mind that dwells on cheap-John things, 
that’s aye with trifles freighted, one minute 
soars on shining wings, triumphant and 
elated; the next it’s shaken off all mirth, 
it’s like a raven croakin’; it drags itself 
along the earth, its pinions crushed and 
broken. At night I sit and watch the. 
stars, earth’s little things forgetting, keep 
tab on Jupiter and Mars, and watch the dog- 
star setting. I count the mountains of the 
moon, through cloudland’s shreds and 
tatters, and do not care a picayune for an 
worldly matters. Serene I sit and watch 
the mob go past me, crowding, straining, 
and hear a laugh, a sigh, a sob, a curse and 
much complaining. They fuss and fret 
and chafe and grieve, and try to bilk the 
neighbor; and nothing that they may 
achieve is worth the sweat and labor. 


° 


The Farm Journal Says: 


Not even Solomon with all his wisdom 
could stop a woman from slamming the 
door when she’s in a temper. 


2 


A young man from Kansas writes to ask 

how long girls should be courted. We 

should say just the same way as short ones. 
e . 

As it is darkest just before the dawn, so 

it is coldest at the exact moment when dad 
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has to crawl out of bed and shut the bed- 
room window. 

a 
Buy everything you can from agents. 
Even if they are no good, sooner or later 
you will have on hand everything that 
any agent has for sale. 

z 
Anything that’s almost right is wrong. 


It is the clean table-cloth that catehes 
the early grease spot. 

z ‘ 
Many great men of the past probably 
only seemed great by contrast with their 
fool constituents. 

ry 
God is good to those who persevere. 

2 
In sending us stamps for su®riptions, 
avoid sending one-cent ones. We do not 
want them. 

. 
To arouse a mean man’s conscienge, catch 
him at it. 

e 
There’s nothing that can beat a nice- 
looking fireplace if you have a furnace to 
keep the house warm. 

a 

Don’t blame. your digestion for every- 


thing. No car can do its best on a hill if 
you feed it too much gus. 


aq ¢ 


We used to think Peter Tumbledown’s hens 
roosted in the trees because they had no other 
place to go. That is wrong; Peter has a 
chicken-housc, but the hens sleep in the trees 


from choice, and if you saw the hen-house, so 


would you. Trees may be cold, but they fur- 
nish fresh air and cleanliness, and the chicken- 
house has neither. _When it comes to protec- 
tion from rain, it’s six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. Those hens know what they are 
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What Do Farmers Want? 


Asking and Finding Out 


HE idea of finding out, by actual 

face-to-face inquiry, what farmers 

want, is certainly simple enough, and 

it is surprising that nobody has gone to the 
trouble to do it before. 

In The Farm Journal’s Straw Vote in- 
quiry on the McNary-Haugen plan and pro- 
tective-tariff reduction we find very little 
difficulty in learning what we want to know. 
Some farmers are not decided in their own 
minds, and so do not want to vote’ on one 
or the other of the two questions; but in 
most cases the farmer knows what he wants, 
and has no objection whatever to telling 
our representative. 

As explained last month, The Farm Jour- 
nal has several hundred men traveling the 
R. F. D. routes in important farming states, 
with others to be added presently. At each 
house—and it is important to note that the 
canvass covers every farmer on every road 
in that particular district—two questions 
are ask The first is, in effect, whether 
the farmer approves or disapproves the 
MeNary-Haugen plan for farm relief. The 
second is whether the protective tariff 
should be-lowered, in order to-equalize to 
some extent the profits of agriculture and 
industry. 

We called attention last month to some 
of the surprising things that were already 





Latest Straw-Vote Figures 





Tariff Reduction Question 


Do‘you favor lowering tariff duties 
on manufactured goods from for- 
eign countries, even if tariff duties 
on foreign farm products would 
also be lowered? 


Yes No 

Minn. 399 366 
Calif. 78 857 
lowa 426 662 
Indiana ° 958 813 

_ Texas 455 130 
No. Dak. 57 455 


Wisconsin 108 574 
Missouri 324 351 
Nebraska 510 471 


Illinois 317 162 
Michigan 418 1,699 
Ohio 324 1,430 
Penna. 545 2,402 


New York 139 1,417- 
Other states 154 776 


McNary-Haugen Question 


Would you favor having the Gov- 
ernment sell surplus crops in for- 
eign countries, taxing all farmers 
who raise these crops to cover the 


loss? 

Yes No 
617 185 
277 480 
755 350 
252 1,601 
354 232 
441 69 
202 477 
287 408 
221 784 
318 180 
758 1,495 
287 1,374 
761 2,217 
802 952 
386 685 





Total 5,212 12,565 





6,718 11,489, + 








beginning to show up, and there are still 
more surprises in the latest. figures given 
on this page. ; 


Some Unexpected Discoveries 


We knew, of course, that we would find 
farmers everywhere divided in their opin- 
ions. But we certainly did not expect the 
MeNary-Haugen idea and tariff reduction 
to make such a poor showing. And when 
the individual state figures are studied, 
surprises are many. 

Who would suppese, for example, that 
Wisconsin farmers oppose the MeNary- 
Haugen idea, two to one, and are even 
more strongly against reducing the tariff? 

Is it not surprising to see New York fann- 
ers far more favorable to the McNary- 
Haugen plan than farfhers in Nebraska or 
Indiana? 

To be sure, The Farm Journal is only 
starting on this inquiry, which will con- 
tinue several months. When we have five 
or ten times the number of votes recorded, 
these early figures may be revised. 

For the present, however, there is no 
conclusion to be drawn but that farmers 
are opposed to both methods proposed for 
changing their economic position by law. 
The active politicians, and even more 
active professional ‘‘farm leaders,” who are 
harping on these two themes may well 
“stop, look and listen.” 


The Only Trustworthy Method 


We have all become very familiar, in recent 
years, with “questionnaires’’ on a thousand 
different subjects. We are asked our opin- 
ions on everything under the sun. 

But the results of such “‘questionnaires 
when conducted by mail, are exceedingly 
unreliable. Most people will not take the 
trouble, to reply at all, and those who do 
reply are usually the fanatics on one side 
or the other. 

The house-by-house method of personal 
interviews, on the other hand, gives ac- 
curate and conclusive results. It makes a 
cross-section of the views of the whole 
population. When carried on in hundreds 
of districts in many states, as is this Straw 
Vote, the results may be considered as con- 
clusive. 

The Farm Journal has proved this many 
times. In Presidential campaigns, for ex- 
ample, we have been able to forecast cor- 
rectly who would receive the country vote. 


”» 


‘In 1924 the Straw Vote was’95 per cent 


correct. No mail inquiry, no matter how 


. extensive it “is, can be as accurate as this 


method. : 

We should, however, be glad to receive 
mail votes, particularly from southern and 
far-western states, and from New England. 
These sections can not be thoroughly cov- 
ered at the present time, and readers who 
would like to have their views recorded on 
these important questions should vote by 
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Scrambled Feed 


Formulas ot xa 
























expensive experience to learn that the 

compounding of a ration for farm ani- 
mals is not a problem in mathematics. Just 
as it is impossible to look at a herd of cows 
and tell what they should eat, so it is im- 
possible to foretell the efficiency of a ration 
by calculating the “digestible nutrients” 
according to published tables. No feeding 
stuff is of the same uniform chemical analy- 
sis; digestibility tables are entirely unre- 
liable; and neither protein nor fats from 
different feeds are interchangeable. Fur- 
thermore, each breed and herd of cows has 
its own peculiarities which respond or fail 
to respond to any particular feed mixture. 


|: cost me many years and some rather 


* Neither do the published formulas found 


was compared with high-grade commercial 
feeds under official supervision. This was 
at the Canton, N. Y., State School of 
ro? alorgacrg A group of 29 cows was used 
to test out four feeds. The cpen-formula 
24 per cent feed ‘producéd the leas milk of 
any of the feeds tested, the quantity being 
14 per cent less than the 
ration making the best 
showing, a 20 per cent 
“secret-formula”’ feed. 
Early in its history 
this conference of spe- 
cialists was asked why 
it refused to endorse 
some of the mixed feed 
put out under various 
trade names and 
mecting approved 








oe 





analyses. ‘he an- 
swer was that these 
feeds changed ac- 
cording to- the 
prices of the in- 
gredients, making 
the quality of the 
feed'unstable, with 
a consequent vari- 
ation in the 
amount Of milk 
which the farmer 






















be out of .cottonseed meal, so he adds 
enough gluten to make up for the missing 
cottonseed, and by the time his fourth 
or fifth mixture is made up, it bears slight 
resemblance to the original formula.” 

That sounds like good logic, but to 
appreciate the humor of it you must com- 

pare formulas put out by 

the College Feed Confer- 

ence Board from time to 

time. For example, com- 

pare the two tags illus+ 
trated herewith. 

Note the wide changes 
made in the ingredients. 
Note particularly that 
these two feeds are ‘99 
per cent identical’ so 

far as chemical an- 

alysis is concerned, for 
both contain the same 
percentages of pro- 
tein, carbohydrates 
and fiber, and al- 
most the same per- 

centage of fat. 

One formula has 
500 pounds of corn 
gluten, the other 
320 pounds; one 
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t. They agreed, 

owever, to en- 
dorse a ready- 
mixed feed which would always contain 
a constant amount of the ingredients 
which entered into the composition ‘of 
the mixture. 

At a meeting of feed officials, two 
years after the above statement was 
given out, Prof. E. 8. Savage, the chief 
advocate of the open formula, was asked 
why certain changes had been made in 
the G. L. F. Milkmaker formula. The 
reference was to the formula which con- 
tained 600 pounds of bran, while others 
under the same brand name had con- 








The cow’s record is the best thing to 
judge by 


on the feed-bag tags nor the so-called 
“open formulas’ offer reliable and con- 
clusive information as to the value of a 
given feed for any breed of cow, or for your 
particular herd or mine. 

Professors of the agricultural colleges of 
several eastern states got together in an 
attempt to do the ration figuring for the 
farmer, and thus was born the “‘open’’ or 
published-formula idea, which has been the 
subject of sharp controversy ever since. 
The next step of this College Feed Con- 
ference Board was to encourage co-opera- 
tive groups, notably the Grange-League- 
Federation group of New York State, to 
undertake to supply farmers with a feed 
mixed to conform to the ‘‘open” formula. 
This was hailed as a great advance. Un- 
doubtedly it did cause many dairymen to 
use a better feed than. they had previously 
mixed for themselves, 


Commercial Feed Was Best 


One would think that about the first 
thing this group of college men would do 
would be to test out their feed in competi- 
tion with other feeds, including the best 
commercial mixtures. Yet nothing of the 
kind seems to have been done. Diligent 
search has shown but one instanee w 


the open-formula 24 per cent co-op feed 


tained from 140 pounds up. Professor 
Savage answered: “That formula: was 
put out to meet competition and maintain 
the price.” And this, after the board 
had so heartily rebuked this same com- 
mercialism in others. 





Contents differ, but total protein the same 


320 pounds of glu- 
ten meal, the other 
none; one 240 
pounds of homin 
feed, the other none. Outside of each 
ration’s containing a total of 240 pounds 
of middlings, oats, salt and calcium carbon- 
ate—a total making less than one-fifth 
of the ton of feed—the proportions of all of 
the other ingredients vary, some of thefff 
immensely. 


The Formula on the Bag 


Yet there is the “open” formula on thé bag. 
You know exactly how much of each in- 
gredient is contained in the sack you buy. 
It is a 24 per cent feed. Is it possible that 
it makes no difference whether the ration 
undergoes these big changes in ingredients? 
Science and experience do not permit of 
an affirmative answer. {Continued on page 52 





Here is another ex- 
tract from one of the 
early announcements 


Changes in Co-Op 24% Feed for Two Years 





of the open-formula i 

feeds: ‘Several of , 1926 1924 1926 1924 * 

the eastern colleges Analysis Analysis 

are at the present Per cent Per cent 

time issuing a dairy- 9h; * Protein... 2... oe see veins 24 

ration service. There a a) Ee ie 5 

are many practical « oe COE keds oad ¢ 
difficulties vuley ae ee eee eek ok a er a : 

ter in and whic 1926 3 1924 

tend to limit the Pounds =‘ neredients Pounds Changes made 
usefulness of such *329 Corn gluten feed............. 500 Left out 180 lbs. 
ration service. Be- 329 Corn gluten ee Nr —~- Added 320 lbs. 


cause of inadequate 
local supply many 
feeders are making 
substitutions which 
throw the suggested 
ration entirely out of 
balance. nthe 
great majority of 
cases the farmer fol- 
lows the prescribed 
formula very care- 


fully the first time, 


he mixes it. 
second time he may 





243 Cottonseed meal...) 245055 260 Left out 20 lbs. 
220 Linszed-oil meal—O. P.... —— Added 220 lbs. 


—— Linseed-oil meal and O. P. aieeete 


ings oil feed... .......... 240 Left out 240 lbs. 

—— Corn Distillers’ Grains....... .. 200 Left out 200 Ibs. 
109 Wheat standard middlings.... . 100 Same 
249 Wheat standard bran......... 200 - Left out 40 lbs. 
—— Yellow hominy.............:. 160 Left out 160 tbs. 
1) Ground 6. ki 100 Same 
240 Hominy feed...... TER ree —— Added 240 Ibs. 
160 Molasses (cane).............. 100 Add d 60 Ibs. 
— Peanut meal—prime.......... 100 Left out 100 Ibs. 

20 Hememneehe i oo ee —— Added 20 Ibs. 

TR SRR EERE, aaa cea. a A Rae ee ae 20 Same 

20 Calciym carbonate............ 20 Same 
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The Drying Plant at Plainsboro} 





























Mason-process alfalfa-meal, with its 18 to 20 per cent protein, is 
expected to replace much of the expensive bought feed. 
he illustrations on this page and page 26 give a fairly good 
idea of the drying plant. Many improvements have been made 
in this installation, but it retains all the essential features of 
Arthur J. Mason’s experimental plant as developed at Flossmoor, Il. 
The greatest change is in the 
field equipment, which has 
been re-designed. The cut- 


HE electric motors whir, the heavy gears and link-belts 

clank and rattle. At the “green end,” the big toothed 

cylinders are tearing at the mass of wet alfalfa as it 

climbs slowly up the long 

incline. Steadily the even 
greet “mattress” of alfalfa is 
formed, and steadily it disappears 
into the long sheet-iron tunnel of 
the “oven.” 








A busy workman is feeding 
anthracite into a row of furnaces, 
and alongside the huge fan drones 
away, forcing 80,000 cubic feet of 
hot air and gases, every minute, 
through the alfalfa and 
back again. .The man 
watches carefully a ther- 
mometer on the fan, for 
if there is too much heat, 
the al’alfa may blaze, and 
if not enough, it will not 
be dried. 

At the “dry end,” the 
mattress of alfalfa hay 
flows steadily out, green 









ter and elevator is run by 
its* own separate motor. 
The field wagons, drawn by 
tractors, as used at Floss- 
moor, are replaced by Ford 
trucks with special bodies, 
since much of the available 
alfalfa at Plainsboro is 
several miles from the dry- 
ing plant. The alfalfa is 
unloaded at one dump, in- 
stead of being gradually un- 
loaded by a traveling-belt 
eee. 

he final product, how- 
ever, is the same as at 





The drying oven makes no dis- 
tinctions—it dries everything that 
comes along, including the grass- 
hoppers! 





Flossmoor—bright-green hay and meal, retaining nearly all 
the tender leaves where the protein lies, and—except for the 
dried and ground grasshoppers—good enough to eat. 


Making Hay in the Rain 


The value df the method of artificial drying of alfalfa, oats, soy- 
beans, and perhaps other crops, lies particularly in its ability to 
save the crops after they are grown. In a humid climate it is easy 
to grow, but hard to harvest. It is not the crop which is planted 
or raised to er. pe! matters, bis pS which is harvested 
: in perfect condition and hence available for feed. 

nA por adh fone here is, to be sure, a weather limitation on the Mason drying- 
the delicate leaves are pre- process. This is the necessity of getting into the field with the 
pvt sighs > tar me shee: cutting equipment, and soft ground following heavy rains 

shuts down all drying operations.. But a.prolonged. shutdown 
from this cause is undommon‘épd-uplikely. As for the drier itself, 
it is independent of the weather. AJf the alfalfa.can.be cut in the 


as ever, but dried as no 
sun could ever dry it, 
every leaf and stem crisp 
and fragrant. A_ big 
grinder takes the hay as 
it comes from the machine, and 
an ensilage-blower delivers the 
tetera alfalfa to the sackers or 

: storage barn. 

That is “Mason-process”’ al- 
falfa-drying plant No. 2, the first 
psu be. plant in the world, as 
it operated at Plainsboro, N. J., 
during the late summer and fall. 
In charge is Dr. H. E. Kiefer, and 
the plant is a part of a great 
milk-producing establishment belonging to the Walker-Gordon 









Milk Farms. Here something more than 1,600 cows produce 
high-grade certified milk and 
other milk products for "New 
York and Northern New Jersey. 
Home-grown corn silage and 
alfalfa hay from the West, 






field, it can be dried, rain or shine. 


[Contihued on page 26 


New field equipment for cutting alfalfa and hauling to the drying plant. 


The cutter-elevator is operated 


by a separate engine, and pulled by a 


tractor. The cut alfalfa is dumped into a special open body ona 





with concentrates, make up 
the bulk of the ration. The new 













Ford truck chassis 


Below—At the other end of the drying 
“oven” the dried alfalfa hay eme 
is run into a high-speed grinder. 

is blown either into the storage barn or to 
a separator for sacking 


es and 
e meal 
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Arts and Crafts 
of Today 

















HERE was a time when the desire for 
beauty found expression in painting a 
snow scene on a fire-shovel, the shovel 
being hung (by a ribbon) on the wall of the 
best room. We have outgrown such mean- 
ingless decoration, although we still see things 
which have no excuse for being, and modern ingenuity has made 
it possible for any one who has a little taste, patience and accuracy 
to turn out articles of real merit for personal or household use. 

Fabric painting has been made interesting 
through the use of specially-prepared paints 4 
which are easily applied. These colors do 
not run nor spread, nor do they stiffen the 
fabrics on which they are used, and the 
decorated article can be washed or dry- 
cleaned. Excellent patterns can be had for 
this work, and when the fabric is a trans- 
parent one, like Georgette or crépe de Chine, 
the pattern is transferred to blotting or 

water-color paper, the fabric is stretched 
| over the pattern and the design is painted 
in. Heavier materials are stamped either 
with hot-iron transfers or perforated pat- 
terns, then painted. 

The very attractive scarf shown in Fig. 1 
is an example of fabric painting. The 
scarf is made of beige-colored crépe, and is 
19 x 62 inches. The edges are picoted and ° 
the ends are painted in a design using 
harmonizing shades of red, green, orange 
and heliotrope with black. 

The increasing use of electricity is re- 
—— for many charming lamp-shades, 
the making of which has already been 
described in these colurans. What is called 
“scissor painting,’’ used so much on lamp- 
shades, requires only careful cutting of the 








3 . 





Fig. 3 


designs from printed paper, with a sense of pro- 
portion and balance in their arrangement, and 
neatness in pasting them in place. 


few lamp shown in Eig. 2 has a pottery 
A base, decorated with crépe-paper de- 
signs.. The background was painted 
with sealing-wax paint to harmonize 
with the decoration. A coat of 
transparent sealing-wax paint. was 
added last.. The lamp-shade has a 
wire foundation neatly eovered with 
handkerchief linen (voile “can be 
used for this purpose, also) and was 
painted, inside and outside, with 
the transparent paint. The paper 
designs were applied after the paint had dried, and the 
two coats of paint which followed proce an effect re- 
sembling parchment. If the frosted- finish is desired, 
add crystalline beads after the second egat of paint. The 
bottom of the shade is finished with bead fringe. An- 
other example of scissor painting is seen in the e for 
a wall light, Fig. 3. The edges are bound with braid. 
Sealing-wax paint is obtained by dissolving the wax in 
aleohol. The door-stop (or book-end) shown in Fig. 4 
was painted with this dissolved wax and is a good 
example of this kind of work. The paint is used very 
successfully on baskets, also. Sealing-wax is also used 





































in raised, decorative effects on- tin, glass, 
wood, pottery and on candles. Patterns can 
be purchased or copied from embroidery de- 
signs. The work resembles enamel. 

“Scissor painting” is not confined to lamp- 
shades, but is used on tin, wood, leather and 
»ottery as well. As an example of what can be done along this 
ine, a useful and attractive wastespaper “basket”? for a child’s 
room was made of a leaky galvanized-iron pail. The pail was 





Fig. 4 


painted—inside, outside and handle—with 
a‘good shade of blue paint, then decorated 
with charming, pictures of Mother Goose 
characters cut from paper and pasted ‘on 
after the paint was dry. The pail was 
finished with a coat of shellac. The color 
and decoration could be varied to suit the 
room, and I know of no more satisfactory 
way of using a leaky pail. 





a 


Fig. 1 The pasteboard containers used for 


__ cream, cottage-cheese and other semi-liquid 
foods make pretty utility boxes. The one illustrated in Fig. 5 was 


, 
D — forget, first treated with a coat of blue sealing-wax paint. When this had 
in making dried, the decoration (cut from wrapping paper) was pasted in 
these articles, place, and painted a deep orange. A coat of shellac followed. 

neatness 
counts 100%. DMs Ugh and useful little lamps are contrived out of candle- 
‘2 sticks (wood, glass or metal) hy using the adaptors which are 
Take your so easily applied. The parchment shades on lamps shown at top 
time. of page are sold cut in correct shape and size and accompanied by 
the See which are attached to the top and bottom. These 
8 


es are decorated either in oils or in water colors. 
Ambitious workers will enjoy putting together the 
small pieces of furniture which are shipped in 
“knocked down” form (to save cost in transporta- 
tion) but are fitted so they can be put together 
very easily. These include useful little tables, 
attractive hanging shelves, magazine and book 
racks, telephone stands, fireplace screens and 
other desirable pieces. The new brushing 
lacquers are used for finishing these small 
pieces which do so much toward 
brightening up a home. Further 
decoration ean be added, but the 
colors alone will be found satis- 
factory. 


a 


[Note: For further in- 
formation concerning the 
products and methods 
mentioned, send self-ad- 
dressed and stam en- 
velope to “Arts and Me 


The Farm Jo ‘Wash- 
ington Sar, Philadel 
phia, Pa.] 





_. Fig. 2 vs _ Fig. 5 
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Rubber Restriction Applied to Cotton 


HE thoughts of many people concerned with the glut of 

cotton and the demoralization of prices turn toward England 
and its Stevenson plan of rubber restriction. Would such a 
scheme work on cotton? 

There would have to be a decision by a,Government Cotton 
Board as to how much cotton is needed for world requirements, 
and to maintain cotton prices at a profitable level. This total, 
say 12,000,000 bales, would have to be pro-rated among states 
and counties, and so down to individual farmers. 

During each three-month period, each farmer would be allowed 
to sell so much cotton, without tax. If he sold any more, a very 
heavy excise tax would be col- 


the most profitable that has been found, in rotations with clover. 

Farmers, we repeat, are demanding more potash. And not- 
withstanding that we are still dependent on the German-French 
airtight monopoly for our potash supply, farmers are right. 
The farther they get away from such monstrosities as a 4:12:0 
formula, moreover, the righter they will be. 


Fifty Years of Wheat in Canada 


IFTY years ago 857 bushels of Red Fife wheat were sold in 
Winnipeg for export—the entire: export surplus of wheat of 
Western Canada for that year. It brought 85 cents a bushel. 

Its route was by boat to Duluth and railroad to Toronto. 
Of all the vast changes of the 





lected on every pound sold over 
this amount. If cotton prices 
were still too low, the amount 


The New Gun 


last half-century, which is more 
striking than this? Today the 
crop of Canada is the dominant 





that could be sold, tax-free, 
age be still further cut down 
r the next three months. If 
prices were above standard, 
more cotton would be released. 
The chances are that a prof- 
itable level of prices could thus 
be maintained, at least for one 
season. 
There would be much boot- 
lege of cotton, to avoid the 
excise tax. An expensive or- 
ganization of thousands of gov- 
ernment agents and inspectors 
would be necessary to enforce 
the law and collect the tax. 
There would be much dissatis- 
faction with the decisions of the 
Cotton Board, and much pdliti- 
cal wire-pulling to get more or 
less cotton released, and prices 
pushed up or down. Specula- 
tion in cotton would be more 
risky than ever. 
Finally, there would be every 
sneouragement to cotton-grow- 
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Yi, factor in the world wheat mar- 
Ny, A ket. A huge farmers’ co-opera- 
Y 4 tive, the largest producers’ co-op 

in the world, controls 75 per cent 

of Canadian wheat acreage, and 
handles enormous volumes of 
other grains besides. 

We will print shortly a new 
study of the Canadian wheat 
pools, which farmers south of 
the border can consider with 
profit. 

Incidentally, Canadian wheat 
experts have developed a new 
wheat, named Reward, that’ is 
expected to displace even Mar- 

> quis as the wheat crop leader. 


The Christmas Spirit 
S the Merry Christmastide 
approaches, with its urge to 
peace and good will, we feel the 
severity of our judgments cn 
men and things, and women, to 
melt and soften. , 
Toward the imperfections of 
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ing in Mexico, Egypt and all 
other cotton territory, just as the 
rubber restrictions are encourag- 





Two of them have blown up on us—maybe this one will 
hang together long enough to make an impression 


Woman, especially, we are re- 
solved to be gentle. We will beg 








ing rubber-tree planting in Li- ihe > 
beria and the Philippines. 

We do not believe in government interference in agriculture, 
and we do not believe a SteveNsoN plan on cotton would be 
worth its cost. But it would be interesting and enlightening 
to see it tried. - 


; 


badocmensiohs Wanted 


JE may be a little dumb or something, but we still have not 
heard what Queen Marre came over here for, nor whether 
she has landed it yet.” 


Getting Wiser as to Potash 


E have the testimony of the fertilizer trade that farmers are 

ing more potash in the plant-foods they buy. And 

if this is so, The Farm Journal may well claim a modest share of 
the eredit, ; 

For the proper feeding of crops was impossible because 
of the Ema of the chemists that “most soils contain abundant 
potash.” It did not occur to them that potash that was easy to 
extract by violent chemical reactions in a laboratory might be 
very difficult to extract by the bacteria in the soil. Or that the 
only reason that there was abundant potash in the soil was because 
the plants were totally unable to get it out and use it. 

Tt took 40 years of field tests to prove that crops respond 
strongly to a ration of potash properly balanced with phosphorus, 
and that a formula. of 0:8:16—A. B. Ross’s famous “3:2’-—is 


only two reforms—that she will 
learn to wind her watch regularly 
once a day; and thaf she will squeeze the tube of tooth-paste from 
the bottom, and not at the middle. Surely it is little to ask. 


A Coat of Paint or a Roof? 


MONG our -valued correspondents is R. J. MersHON, who, 
A from time to time, in the intervals of fruit-growing near 
Ludington, addresses the Editor on topics of timely interest. 

It is commonly thought that only the Peter TuMBLEDOWNs 
leave valuable farm machinery out in the fields. But Mr. Mersson 
disposes of that idea thus: 

“T read the twaddle in your last number about farm tools,’’ he 
writes.. ‘“Tool-houses cost lots of money, and I find paint is 
cheaper and better. Every fall I get a gallon of linseed-oil and a 
quarter’s worth of red ocher, brush my farm tools over, and leave 
them outdoors, rain or shine. . 

“My sprayer I clean thoroughly and brush over, Nile green or 
myrtle green, and it looks new every spring, and don’t miss fire. 
My farm implements look better and last longer than tool-house 
care. 

“Farmers have nothing to learn from county agents. Two 
cents will buy all they can tell you, and more. . .. ._ Shoot 
the fellows that are living off of other folks.”’ 

We are not prepared to endorse Mr. Mrerston’s last sugges- 
tions, but the one about paint versus tool-sheds we pass on to 
Our Folks for what it is worth. 
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Western Impressions 


By Frederic William Wile 

















HE FARM JOURNAL'S occasional contributor from Wash- 

ington devoted the last six weeks of the late political unpleas- 
antness to giving things the once-over at close range all the way 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the rugged Rockies. Most of his 
time was spent in the Middle West—in the corn, wheat and cattle 
country that lies on either side of the Mississippi. 

Happiness was not universally present. The discontent crop, 
despite satisfactory harvests of other agricultural produce, was 
in evidence nearly everywhere. 
facturer of food, feed and fiber feels he\has not had a square deal 
at Washington’s hands. 

In one or two localities like Iowa and Wisconsin—the farming 
community seemed determined to take a certain revenge on 
November 2 for the wrongs, real or fancied, it has suffered at 
the hands of the Administration and Congress. 


coals 


pe G before this Christmas number is in the hands of its friends, 
they will know what fate the electorate meted out to statesmen 
and parties at the Congressional election. Men of distinction in 
national affairs and in their home bailiwicks—especially in the 
Middle West—seemed, while this scribe was on the wing, to be 
marked for slaughter. 

But however much politicians and parties and programs, agri- 
cultural and otherwise, were blamed, the Vermont farm boy, 
Calvin Coolidge, usually was omitted from the list of those the 
farmer has ceased to love. The President, of course, doesnot 
entirely escape criticism, and even censure. But the West holds 
him, by and large, to be giving so eminently satisfactory an 
account of himself in the White House that his Administration’s 
refusal to view things through radical agricultural eyes appears 
to be regarded a relatively minor shortcoming. 

Cal’s stock is higher in some spots than in others. Yet in all 
spots I met the view that if he cares to renew his lease at No. 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, for another four years, 
the rural West will help him do it. 


RAN into “Lowden talk” in a good many places. People say 
the head of the Holstein-Friesian Cattle Keattiation as his 
1928 lightning-rod up beyond the shadow of a doubt; and some 
of them avow and aver that it will draw down to him a good 
deal of support for the Republican Presidential nomination, even 
as a competitor of Coolidge. 
A 
H® who signs this piece and is an admirer of Herbert Hoover 
was correspondingly gratified to find that the tall-grass 
country is losing its anti-Hoover complex. 

Time was when many western farmers saw red every time the 
Secretary of Commerce's name was mentioned, the result of the 
lingering belief that he kept agriculture out of its full due during 
the World War. Knowledge of Hoover’s real service to American 
agriculture in 1917-18 is gradually seeping through the farmers’ 
minds. They speak of him now more understandingly and more 
sympathetically. 

Here and there the old grouch about Hoover crops out when 
the Administration’s farm policy is under discussion. There's 
still a rather widespread beliéf that Hoover is the architect-in- 
chief of the Coolidge agricultural program—its ‘‘evil genius,” 
his detractors call-him.. But Secretary~Jardine gets the lion’s 
share of western brickbats nowadays, at the hands of McNary- 
Haugenites. 


a 


HOSE who indulge in calamity-howling about conditions in 

the West haven’t got much to go on in the throbbing, thriving 
aspect of midwestern cities. By every external sign they are 
bulging with prosperity. ; ar 

As they are the expression of the great agricultural hinterland 
upon which they f 
is that things in the open spaces can’t be §o all-fired awful as 
Washington has been asked to believe. | _ 

Chicago is the most eloquent case in point. Of course, the 
metropolis of the Great Lakes is a mies industrial community. 
But the bedrock of its wealth and opulence is the vast and varied 
farming country that lies to Chicago’s south and west. Im- 


Proof was ample that the manu- / 


and fatten, the notion that a visitor gets © 


poverish the grain-grower, the cattle-breeder’and the dairyman 
of the territory tributary to Lake Michigan, and you strike a 
death-blow at Chicago’s well-bei Conversely, is it,not fair to 
deduce that when the fairest of economic skies canopy the great 
city, things must be more or less salybrious at most points beyond? 
This is how it looked to one inquisitive observer, at any rate. 
And net only in Chicago. Indianapolis, Cleveland, Louisville, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Des Moines and Milwaukee all 


tell the same story. 


ANSAS’ apparently incurable attack of McNary-Haugenism 
was illustrated by the make-up of its Congressional ticket. 
The whole state delegation in Congress was up for renomination 
and re-election except Representative J. N. Tincher, ¢o-author 
of the Administration’s reiected Fess-Tincher farm bill. He was 
the only Kansas Congressman who opposed Corn Belt legislation 
at Washington last winter. His unorthodoxy was not popular 
with the home folks, so he alone of Kansas statesmen this year 
decided to pass up the opportunity of succeeding himself in the 
70th Congress. 
Capitol Hill loses a big man in Tincher—big in more ways than 
one. He tips the beam at 250 pounds. 


cnalbencs 


Oe more western impression before .this series of snapshots 
is ended. The West is no longer viewing life through exclu- 
sively materialistic spectacles. The movement for civic betterment 
—improved landscape effects in town and city; road development; 
more adequate school facilities; greater beauty in private and 
public buildings—these are some of the things that are stirring 
the emotions and engaging the energy of the West more and 
more every day. 











* 
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All must be k and span, whatever that is, at the Capitol 

when Con magpie on the first Monday in December. 

Even the flag-pole must have new paint, and the picture 
shows James Tarryson busy applying the same 
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Sugarland Contact 


By Norrell Gregory 
A Six-Part Story—Part II 








held it in check, but now it mastered him. 

“None of your infernal business!” he snarled. 
» “And if you don’t like that answer, come outside 
) and I'll hand you a better one.” 
df © The veins in Petrie’s forehead swelled, his face 

=a” purpled, he fairly ground his teeth in his rage, and 

for an instant seemed on the verge of leaping upon 

Bly, then and there. Anna Kelso averted the clash. She slipped 
between them, her face ashen, crying: 

“No, no, Lum! Keep still, Lum! We’ve caused him trouble 
enough already.” She faced Bly. “I don’t intend to claim any 
part of the rig,” she said. ' 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said Bly, shortly, his anger subsiding 
somewhat; “because you couldn’t if you tried. Gandy Callaway 
bought out your aunt’s share last spring. You've got nothing at 
all to say about it.” 

She flared at his tone. “You needn't bite my head off!’’ she 
snapped. “You'll know it when I try to help you again.” 

“Thanks,” replied Bly, dryly; “I sure appreciate the kind of 
help you’re handing out.” The scorn in his voice brought the 
rich blood rushing into her face. “That will,” he continued, 
“may be legal, but I doubt it. Anyway, I’m not going to contest 
it. But half of the 
stock and imple- 
ments on the farm 
are mine. I don’t 
intend to give them 
up without a fight. 
Does the will cover 
them, Judge?” 

“T’m afraid it does, 
Bly,” answered the 
judge. “It covers 
all there is. You 
can’t -touch a thing 
unless Miss Kelso 
will relinquish her 
claim on it. Per- 
haps she will be will- 
ing to do that?” he 
ended his remark in 
a question and faced 
the girl for her reply. 

“No!” said Petrie . 
violently, before she could speak; ‘she don’t relinquish a single 
— I'll talk for her on that score!” ¢ 

“Judge,” said Bly, a trifle wearily, “I’m going to place the 
matter in your hands. I haven’t got time to fight a word battle 
now. You see what you can do for me.” 

“T’ll do my best for you, Bly,” promised Huley recdily. 


AUNT TILLIE followed Bly out. “It’s a shame!” she exclaimed; 
+. “a eryin’ shame, Bly. I wouldn’t stand for it, that’s all!” 
Bly continued on down to the car without reply. He dared not 
trust himself to speak. At the car he braced himself and faced 
her, his expression whimsically humorous. 
“Aunt Tillie,” he said, “I’m up against it. We've got a 100-mile 


W ay >. LY CONLEY gene a fiery temper; usually he 
A Ry 





‘pull to make and I’ve got just one “pape A old dollar in my jeans 


to make it on. I came to seé if I couldn’t get a little through 
the judge.” He laughed a trifle bitterly. 
Aunt Tillie looked at him, the lines around her mouth softening. 
“Bly,” she said, “I’ve got a little money of my own in the house. 
ll U plumb mad if you don’t let me lend it to you. I don’t need 
it now.” 
“Don’t like to take your money,” he protested. ‘May be a 
hog oe before I get it back. It’s uncertain.” _ . 
“You've got to take it,” she told him. ‘You just wait here a 
minute; I'll be right back.” She started toward the house, then 
turned back suspiciously. “Now, don’t you dare run off!” she said 


sternly. 
“Don't Rd or ey. Bly. “I meed the money too bad.” — 
She was y, carrying an old sugar-bowl wrapped in 


“Don’t remember just how much there is,” she said, a bit 
breathless from the trip, “but it’s yours, whatever there is.” 


a 


, 
“Don’t remember just how much there is,” she said 


Then she began pulling out bills. A hay-baler could not have 
compressed them more tightly. Mostly small ones, but there 
were a lot of them. A hundred and sixty-one dollars in all, and a 
$5 gold piece. 

“T won’t take that, Aunt Tillie,’ he said, handing the gold 
piece back. ‘I simply won’t do it. I know it’s a keepsake.” 

She yielded the point and replaced the half-eagle in the sugar- 
bowl. “And Bly,”’ she said, “you remember that you've always 
got a home as long as we have. And I'll just stay on here until 
everything is settled.” 

“T’ll remember you for that,” Bly told her, feelingly. © “T’ll 
remember you for a good many things, Aunt Tillie. Good-by.” 


HE waved her handkerchief as he 
\ drove off, dabbing at her eyes be- 
tween waves. Bly drove 20 blistering 
miles before he succeeded in swallowing 
the hard chunk in his throat. It was 
sundown before he overtook the rig; just 
as he topped a high hill and swung down 
the slope he saw it, away out across the 
flat stretching out below him. © He 
stopped the car for a second to take 
in the view, rendered unusually pleasing 
by the softening light of dusk. 

Black smoke was billowing from the 
Wildcat’s smokestack and lying in a 
long streamer behind the rig, like a 
long, blue ribbon=floating 20 feet above 
the earth. The panting exhaust came to 
Bly’s ears clearly as he sat there. Then 
a sudden spurt of white steam leaped 
poy aud soon the Wildcat’s whistle 
cleft the still air. Gandy had sighted 


im. 
Bly released his brake and dropped 
in the clutch as the Rockeater moved 
forward down the slope. When he 
overtook the rig, Gandy had stopped 
just off a small bridge under which’ 
clear stream of water was murmuring— 
clear, cold water for such a hot day. 

“How’s she going?” asked Bly, stop- 
ping alongside. 

Gasity brushed a coal-blackened hand 
over his face, leaving it a sooty smear through which his grin 
appeared vividly, before answering. 

“Like a house afire, kid,’’ he said, “like a house afire. Better 
eat supper before it gits dark, hadn’t we? Save time.” 

“Good idea,” agreed Bly. ‘Have to take time to feed the 
team, anyway. I’ve got some grub in here with me. We'll 
make a pot of coffee on top of the engine and fry ourselves 
some bacon in the firebox.” 











| T wasn’t a bad meal, though hastily concocted. There was a 

\ place just back of the steam dome where the coffee-pot sat 
snugly, and the temperature was just right for making as good 
coffee as ever went down a tired thresherman’s throat. Sol pulled 
the tank-wagon up alongside the engine and dropped the supply 
hose into the top opening; Bly turned on the injector. Sol sprawled 
on a coal locker while the engine was pre water and began to 
‘sing, watching Bly and Gandy with indolent eyes while they 
prepared supper. After the meal and while waiting for the horses 
to eat, they p elles their plans. 

“Old Huley came across, did he?” asked Gandy. 

“No,” said Bly, “I didn’t ask him.” He told them what had 
—e — When he told of Petrie’s part in the episode Gandy 
stiffened. é 

“Why didn’t you crown him?” he asked. ‘That feller needs a 


' head put on him. If he ever gets in my way, I'll fix him. And 


that girl got everything, did she? Don’t that take the cake! She’s 
no better than he is.” 
“Can’t blame her,” said Bly. “She wasn’t to blame. She 
acted fair enough.” e ; 
“She could afford to.” Gandy pointed out. “T tell you I wouldn’t 
stand for it.” [Continued on page 64 
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FELS-NAPTHA | 


take the place of 
_ Fels-Naptha: 


No matter how you use Fels-Naptha. . . in boiling, 
cool or lukewarm water—in a washing machine or a 
washtub . . . you are bound to get extra washing help 
you would hardly expect from any other soap. 


There’s a very good reason for this extra help! 
Fels-Naptha gives you the washing help of two useful 
safe cleaners, working together—unusually good soap 
and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha. 

A great many farm women use Fels-Naptha for every 
cleaning purpose. For washing clothes— washing dishes — 
cleansing dairy pails and separator parts—cleaning painted 
woodwork, and keeping the home clean and wholesome. 

Is it any wonder that thousands upon thousands of 
women, after trying almost everything in the soap line— 
from home-made soap to chips, powders, or what not— 
come back to Fels-Naptha and say: “Nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha”? When you consider, too, that 
Fels-Naptha is so economical and so handy to use, is it 
any wonder that many of them no longer bother making 
their own soap? 

You can test Fels-Naptha without cost, by writing 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia, for free sample. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR orsec 
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_ Escape 
- at mouth 
of tire valve 


The improved Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap is guaranteed air- 
tight up to 250 lbs. 

Over 100,000 dealers have been 
told about the water test shown 
above, and our startling guaran- 
tee. Ask your dealer. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago 


Toronto London 





Five in the red 
metal box cost 
but 30c. 








Community 
Grading 


By W. J. Spillman 


The Lanark Boys’ 
Corn Club 














NE day County Agent Dan Noble 

sat down at his desk and made an 

outline of all the problems con- 
fronting farmers in Roosevelt county, 
Mont. He knew these problems, for he 
had been county agent there for several 
years, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with the agriculture of the region. He 
put all these problems under the following 
general henditign: Community, Co-Op- 
eration, Crop Production, Livestock, 
Dairying, Poultry, Balanced Production, 
and Standard of Living. 

Let us ‘see just what these headings 
mean. Under Crop Production, for in- 
stance, he dealt with such things as 
varieties grown; testing recommended 
varieties; tours, fairs and the like; tillage, 
especially summer-fallow (it has been 
determined that one-third of the land in 
this region should be summer-fallowed 
each year); weed control; and many 
others. 

Under the heading Balanced Produc- 
tion, he is taking definite action to get his 
farmers to take advantage of the informa- 
tion given out in the Outlookyand Inten- 
tions to Plant reports, sent out from the 
agricultural college. He is giving these 
reports appropriate application to Roose- 
velt county. 

The éntire list of these problems was 
set forth on a large chart, with a column 
for each community—with the community 
name at the top—with space for recording 
the grade or marking which the farmers 
decided they were @ntitled to on each of 
the items. 

This was a distinct challenge to the 
community to determine its-rank among 
the various communities of the county. 
It was this feature of the chart that re- 
sulted in creating in the minds of all the 
farmers in the community a set of ideals, 
and led them to strive consciously to meet 
these ideals. 


ITH some misgivings Noble took 

the chart to a community meeting. 
He explained it all, and asked the farmers 
present to decide what grades they were 
entitled to on each of the items. 

He went at it in this wise: Under the 
item relating to varieties of crops grown, 
he pointed out that in all the tests thus 
far made a certain variety of wheat was 
the best yielder in the locality, and had 
been recommended to them for some time 
past. “How many.of you are growing 
this variety?” he asked. ‘If more than 
three-fourths, then you are entitled to a 

ade of A. If 


graded B on that point. “But,” said one 
of them, “you come around here next 
year and grade us again. You will have 
to give us A next year. We just needed 
something like this to stir us up to it. 
We all know we ought to be growing that 
wheat. We just haven’t had the energy 
to get the seed.” 

The next year this community was en- 
titled to, and got, A on this point. It 
was the same everywhere, on practically 
all the items in the list. Many instances 
could be cited, in-which marked improve- 
ment had to be recorded the second year 
when the matter was brought up for grad- 
ing again. 


HEREVER two or more ;Roosevelt 

county farmers get together they 
discuss some phase of the extension pro- 
gram. They think about it all the time. 
There is keen but good-natured rivalry 
between different communities to see who 
shall head the list. The plan has created 
a strong community feeling—a public 
sentiment that makes a man feel he is 
unfair to his neighbors unless he tries to 
keep up the record of his céOmmunity. 
Therein lies the value of the whole scheme. 
It arouses real interest. 

I first met Dan when I was studying 
types of farming in the Northern Great 
Plains last summer. I met him again at 
the Farmers’ Week meeting at the State 
College in January. It was at this second 
meeting that he told me his plan, and in- 
vited me to attend one of his community 
meetings, which I did. 

To show that the work done the previous 
year had had some effect, not only on 
local farm practise, but on local com- 
munity life as well, I need only say that 
the meeting was held in a brand new 
Community Hall. 

About the phdtos—Tom Nelson of 
Culbertson is the man who uses the 
twelve horses on a four-bottom gang- 
plow. He does the work of four men 
with this outfit and can put in a much 
larger crop at a much lower cost. Farmers 
in this county have established three- 
bottom eight-horse units as a progressive 
step in man- and horse-labor, and most 
of them are getting to that standard. 

The picture of boys—they are the 
Lanark Boys’ Corn Club. The boys 
visited a corn-variety test by Andrew 
Harbo, of Froid, to study the progressive 
fattors in corn-raising that will increase 
their earning power by raising the best 


adapted variety of corn. 





rom a half to 
three-fourths, 
then you should 
give yourselves a 
grade of B; from 
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e C; less than 

a fourth, D.” 
After some dis- 
cussion the farm- 
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Progress 


and Approval 


For Dodge Brothers, Inc. 1926 stands out on 
the calendar as a year of unprecedented pro- 
gress and success. 


From January to date sales have exceeded 
any previous year’s total by a margin at 
once impressive and significant. 


New engineering records have been established 
by a succession of major improvements ex- 
tending back to the first of the year. 


Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranked 
so high in public favor. Never before has it 
so richly deserved the world’s good will. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 


Donose BrotHersJiInc Derroir 


Donsce Brotners (Canada) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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ASK..ANY..RADIO.. ENGINEER 





of Burge3s Radio Batteries 
They Flew Over the North 
Pole with Byrd 


May 9, history was made 

... American history ... 
World history ...undying history. 
Lieut. Commander Byrd, in his 
fearless 1500-mile flight acrossthe || 
top of the world, adds another 
thrilling triumph to the long, proud 
list of American achievements. 


Radio went along, for radio has 
become vital to the lives and 
success of explorers and adven- 
turers. Burgess Batteries went 
along, sharing the fate—sharing 
the hardships and the glory of 
Commander Byrd, the Detroit 
Artic Expedition, and Capt. 
Donald MacMillan. 


It is eminently significant that in these 
glorious triumphs of American courage and 
American equipment where the test of men 
and their tools was the test of the survival of 
the fittest, that the standard products of the 
Burgess Battery Company were selected, 
used and “carried on’’ under extreme and 
unpregedented conditions. 

Burcess Battery ComPANy 

GENERAL SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Extra Money 


from Guineas 
By Joan Lathrop 

















E like game birds, but they are 
extremely searce in this intensely 
farmed Middle West. Perhaps 
we are poor hunters, too, for we rarely bag 
half a dozen birds in a year. We do not 
eare to kill little mourning-doves and 
shore birds. 
The scarcity of game birds explains how 
I came to raise blue guineas. For many 
years we had a few guineas among our 
farm poultry but gave them little atten- 
tion! The old guineas laid their eggs 
along the fences and raised a few young 
each year, most of which were shot along 
the road by hunters before it became a 
felony to discharge a gun upon the high- 
way. 


Laying Starts in May 

We fenced in with five-foot poultry-wire 
a large patch of orchard and berry-garden. 
Into this we’ put our old birds. They 
mate in pairs, partly, but it is not neces- 
sary to have so many cocks as hens. 
The laying season begins late in May and 
continues until the latter part of August. 
We always set all the eggs we get in May 
and June. The period of incubation is 
four weeks. We never have found guinea 
hens competent mothers, but give the 
eggs to our White Orpington hens. The 
incubator will hatch them, but we never 
have been able to raise the baby birds in 
a brooder. 

The young birds are tiny and very 
delicate, much like baby turkeys. We 
always start them on bread made from 
finely ground corn, ground oats with the 
hulls sifted out, and buttermilk. This we 
bake thoroughly and crumble it for the 
little fellows, allowing them all they want. 


Clean water is before them all the time. 
We give them buttermilk, also. 

The drawback in raising them with old 
guineas is that the old birds are such 
rangers, they drag the little ones to death 
through wet grass and everything, often 
losing them. The natural mothers will 
not stay in brooder coops without a fight 
at evening, battling to keep from being 
shut in. 

Each guinea hen lays about 50 eggs in a 
season. They are delicious and richer in 
flavor than hen eggs. Usually they are 
quite fertile and sure to incubate with 
ordinary care. The little birds either 
grow rapidly or die immediately. The 
become heavy-breasted, solid little fel- 
lows, attaining two pounds in ten to 
fifteen weeks. 


Game Dinners 


My best market for broiler and fryer 
size is private parties who want to give 
game dinners in the fall. They buy them 
at the rate of one bird for each two guests, 
and the fraternities use a number, more 
each year than I can raise.¢ My broilers 
average $1 each, the first ones ligher by 
the pound but slightly lighter in weight; 
and I think the old ones do about as well. 
I never keep more than a dozen guinea 
hens and set froni™15 to 18 eggs from each 
one, using all the later eggs at home. 
Of these, from 12 to 15 per hen grow to 
maturity, making usually about 150 
guineas. I find them more profitable than 
chickens as meat birds, but less so for 
eggs. Of course, the market is limited to 
a few in each community, but they pay 
me at least $75 a year above the cost of 
feed and care. 





Hens Starve 


ACH winter tens of thousands of valu- 

able hens in the United States starve 
because sunshine is denied them. They 
starve just as surely from a lack of health- 
giving rays of sunshine as if they are de- 
prived of food or water. 

Many poultrymen unintentionally and 
unknowingly let their hens suffer for sun- 
shine because they do not understand that 
the sun’s rays do two things for poultry: 
they furnish light that the hens may see 
and they furnish ultra-violet rays that the 
hens may have normal health and develop- 
ment. 

The heéalth-giving rays of sunshine can 
not pass through ordinary window-glass. 
Many poultry-houses that are well 
lighted, as far as seeing is concerned, are 
very poorly lighted as far as health is 
concerned. Hens in many of the brightest 
and cheeriest of poultry-houses are de- 
prived of sive -viekes light and are thereb 
unable to make proper use of the minera 
in their feed which are essential for vigor 
and egg production. Egg production 

. What egys there are have thin 
shells and hatch very poorly. In extreme 
cases the hens develop what is known as 
“egg paralysis.” A fully developed egg 
may remain in the oviduct two or three 
days, and when it is laid the hen is al- 
most completely paralyzed in her legs for 
a few days. 

The lack of ultra-violet light is more 
responsible than any other one thing for 
the disappointing “hatchability” of winter 


for Sunshine 


and early-spring eggs. In our own experi- 
ments at the Kansas Station, as well as in 
those of other experiment stations, it has 
been found that eggs from hens receiving 
ultra-violet light hatch about 50 per cent 
better than eggs from hens receiving all 
their sunshine through ordinary adm, Hoey 
glass. 

So it is simply a problem of making the 
best use of this beneficial ultra-violet light. 
In parts of the country where the winter 
is mild enough the problem is easily solved 
by using the open-front type of poultry- 
house. Where low temperature® and 
drafts in the laying-houses must be 
guarded against, it becomes necessary to 
use one of the glass substitutes which 
transmit the ultra-violet rays. There are 
several of these substitutes on the market. 

In parts of the country where there is 
only scant sunsiiine during the winter and 
spring, cod-liver oil can used to good 
advantage. Cod-liver oil contains vitamin 
D, a substance which enables animals to 
get along without ultra-violet light. But 
some samples of cod-liver oil are deficient 
in this valuable vitamin D, so it is always 
wise to make the fullest possible use of 
sunshine and use the oil as a supple- 
mentary aid. 

The poultryman who will 
tage of these mg recently discovered 
facts relating to ultra-violet light, and put 
them into practical application, will find 
many of his most puzzling and_costl 
troubles rapidly disappearing. J.S.H. 
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Invest Only Sc Per Hen! 
MakeThemLay Ali Winter 


Now—It’s easy to all winter. Experts have found 
that a FLE PO Cee en shed concentrates the 
sun's Ultra-Violet rays on hens which keeps them active 
and healthy, stimulates the egg glands and makes your 
hens lay to the limit in ook est weather. Under glass 
hens quit laying because it shuts out these ied rays. 
Make your ime shed ny ae Stast gathering high priced 
winter eggs. Use Me lorena for 100 hens. 





We receive hundreds of letters like these: “] bought 40 
yards of FLEX-O-GLASS last No nome, made a 
ae. m = am well pleased with it. Happier 
gh a winter. I went out there 
the the coldest day deve wh | weiened the hens scratch and 


th how 
BA» endy 935 eo Kaneas 
“Brother’s eags jumped tn from 5 to 115 in a 


with eo t rt closed with FLEX-O 
GLAS os nt re. Sipple of of Pa. 


As if It Were a Day in June 


Here’s what_this Wnpen 4 exe 
ge says: “In t 
t gets so cold that a 





chickens hug t herina 
corner like balis of feath- 
ers. Since I t FLEX-O- 
GLASS on my poultry- 


fiouse front my chickens are running hattectokekter, 
scratching here and scratching there, singing their 
own song of ay They feel so com- 
fortable that at anes they stand with their wings 
raised out from their bodies as if it were a day in 
Jane. Ry do fae —- too much for its value to 
PLE OMSPAGs thee beings fv co the eee maa 
EX-O- chat n joy to the manu- 
facturers [the Hens. mae Soutare, Ont., Canada. 





a have used your product the past 2 years, and find 

t O. K. Consequentiy i can recommend it to my 
Baby, Chick customers.’’—Cornhusker Poultry Farm 
of e raska. 


Better Than Glass for Hot Beds 


"LEX -O-GLASS is installed 
much easier than glass, holds 
heat better and costs far less. 
Grows plants quicker and stron ne % 
er. We receive many letters like this: “I 
use FLEX-O-GLASS on hotbeds and it is better than 
wlage. The plants do better under FLEX-O-GLASS.” 
—-Chas. Norelius of W. Va. 

Tested cc Proven Most Profitable 

a : Fie « - GLASS is not 

nly most efficient 
Ultra « Violet Ray F dav 
but it is also a stron 
most durable material. 
Users marvel at its fresh- 
ness of appearance 
after a year’s uce. et 
FLEX - O - GLASS costs 
you no more than other 
a. 









ond H. of indianay Ss. Ind. be nme “We 


OLGLASS on 
were very W We pieced it byt the Feloguand of 
one win that was covered w another ma- 
contail The difference in the color of the light was 

noticeable. But one very con 


Riek upset Shadow teeving! 


looks Co wall as tha and et the 

the bes wipe theother material is decidedly worn 

boot lntcsest ee pout any peneratsone of curt enlghe 
of in you.’ 

boards from south sideot ouse and d put FLEX~ 

UA Soon Bite as amp csingwis eg¢ production. 





FLEX-0-GLASS MANUF ACTURING “CO. 
_ CHICAGO, ILL. 


1451 N. CICERO AVE. 
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F ais LASS 


Weatherproof — Watertight — Unbreakable 
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More than a Million 
Yards Now in Use? 














_ far superior to common 








Sogctmene ¥ “a son fompighedby Wine. State State 
That Wonderful 
Sunlight soe ees 


See the pictu ve. The larger chicks re- 
ceived the Hee: rays of — and 


the smaller chicks did not, both are the same 
age. This is almost beyond belief but it is true. 
Astounding winter egg production has also 
been discovered by. the use of these sun’s rays 
which oe theeagh FLEX O-CLASS, per. per- 


fected by Mr. Warp after ~ researc: 
experimenting; recommended by best us 
a 


Mr. C rum of Iowa State Comjoge states 
“I believe your product [FLEX LASS] 
ass for enclosing 
chicken houses for the winter and for brooder- 
a os s 
tate Experiment Station 
a 10. weeks’ test reports: “Enough 

a effective Ultra-Violet rays were trates 
mitted tooffer ion against leg weakness.” 

Kans. State Bap, See Station says: ‘Some ex- 
cellent results have been rted by practical 
poultrymen who have used glass substitutes, 
which will gs the Rine to of the health- 
giving portion of — ine to a considerable 
greater extent 

Dr. Morse, for y) pron 
of Connecticut says: 

‘ou. Your statements I heartily corroborate. 
FLE X-O-GLASS makes hens lay, because 
the Ultra-Violet rays which penetrate it make 
hens healthful, cheancaniy active, and increases 
oxygenating power of the blood.” 


Get Genuine FLEX-0-GLASS 
Direct from Chicago cro 


Thousands of poeliyaen are replacing 
wind sws with FLEX-O-GLASS *- 
tra-Violet a anh 
hens @ 


s Consulting Chemist 
“ioametsations are due 


ing. 
and many creamy die ithe 
FLEX SPARS i is ". extremely creme cloth | 


speci xe precessed, then impregnated with @ 
weatherproofing ae Admits actual 
sunlight (glass S tes ont not). Is weatherproof 


transparent, unbreakable. Just ¢ut with shears | 

and tack on, Lasts for years, 

-O-GLASS re 4 wonders for little 

** So writes Ae ss of Ohio; The 

X-O-GLASS MrG. ¢ as thousands of 

daa ‘icited testimonials fie’ these on this page. 
Request.) 5 my 


: we asrure you 
u will make no mistake in ordcerins your 


euppiy ai direct : Hherefore FLEX-O-CL-A8S costs the | 
ot as eee ie ) 











Dept. 34 


Tg Cost of Glassscrrer 


Admits Actual Sunlight 
The Practical Material for 
Poultry Scratch Sheds, 
Brooderhouses, 


Hotbeds, Storm 
Doors and 
Windows 


Fine _——— Porches 
SiN) Vy 


U 0 Tm Me 


Mrs. G. Marwin of Mo. writes us; “I have FLEX-O- 
GLASS on my porch, and am delighted with its 
ust nail FLEX-O-GLASS over econ 

nd es snowtrap into a warm, 
sunlit healthroom where you can work Ton rest. Ideal for 
children’s playhouse because pe > ay develop 
vitamin D to prevent rickets, colda and tallling ‘heealtth 

Saves fuel, kills drafts, looks good, 





Also ideal for sepelring, bro 
windows. Scatters healthful fates to 
every corner of room, 


Prices — All Postage Prepaid 
i ins. wide eS sods ts 


see sere astra 

Special Trial Oster 
15 Square Yards 

Postpaid for $5.CGO0 





The FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO, 7 esa ‘ou 15 yards 
of FLEK-O-GLASS in a roll 35 Wider and 4 
eet long, postage ai ty roll 
covers a scratch shed 9x 9x15 Sit: ! size tor Moo ne my + oo use 
for Oy ene 
coldframes, replace hoahous 
windows, etc. If after 15 barns" Dox not satished eves 
LASS gives more warm, healthful if 
it isn’t stronger, better more other 
materi i: t send it kk and © will be 
refun y the FLEX-O-GLASS MFG, . without 
question. You take ik. You must absolutely 
satisfied or your money back. -~ es rom factory 
tod: 7 pad ve money. Use Guara pon below 
which is backed by 7, $2,000 deposited 1 in nthe ne Ploncer Bank, 
Chicago. Send $9.50 for WO poe pda 4g formset trial 
roll. Orders filled the day recei ate zero 


weather. FREE catalog 
poultry information, 


on request Frepare now valuable 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and a 
BRIGHT NEW YEAR 


Here is the present with 
a past. It has proved its 
acceptability as a gift for 
everybody, from six to 
sixty, year after year. 
Eveready Flashlights are ex- 
tremely good-looking—they 
are intensely useful—they 
are inexpensive. 

This is the ideal combina- 
tiomfor Christmas giving! An 
Eveready Flashlight! 

Save wandering and won- 
dering this year by deciding 
right now to give an Eveready 
Flashlight to everyone on your 
list. It will brighten their lives 
every day and night in the 
year. It will guard their steps 
in the dark and lighten the 
nightly chores. 

To be sure of the newest 
and best flashlight features, in- 
sist upon getting genuine Ever- 
eadys. Only Eveready has the 
new, convenient ring-hanger 
for hanging up the flashlight 


= 


when not in use—the greatest No. 2616—The Fver- 
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Genuine Evereadys also 
have the safety-lock 
switch, which prevents ac- 
cidental lighting and con- 
sequent wasting of cur- 
rent; octagonal lens-ring, 
which prevents rolling when 
you lay the flashlight down; 
beveled, crystal-clear lens, etc. 

You cannot give more and 
spend Jess. You cannot choose 
a gift more universally wel- 
come .to men, women and chil- 
dren. Give Evereadys this 
Christmas to everyone on your 
list. You'll be glad you did 

.+ and so will they who 
receive them! 

There’s a type for every 
purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
Nationa Carson Co., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


\— 
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—— THE RING-HANGER 


This is an exclusive Eveready feature. 


; Hinged, metal ring in end-cap for hang- 
“ , ri rady 2-cell n- # u ¢ n 
single flashlight improvement fight with, the beng img up flashlight when not in use. Ring 


in years. ~ 


35,.com- -Snaps securely closed, out of the way, 


plete with battery. when flashlight is in action. 





FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


~they last longer 








Another Vicious 
Weed Immigrant 
By W. P. Kirkwood 




















Best Feed Grinder 
Made 





_FARM WAGONS 


High or low 
wheels — steel 
or wood — wide 
B® or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit any wate 
= Wagon parts of 
inds. Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
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BAD weed, meaner for its persistence 

and its resistance to control than 
either quack-grass or the sow-thistle, has 
made its appearance near Rochester, in 
Southern Minnesota. Because this is the 
third appearance of the weed in this 
country, the Minnesota discovery is 
causing the weed commissioners of several 
states and the United States Bureau of 
Plant Industry a good deal of concern. 
The first infestation discovered in the 
United States was at the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in 1919, and 
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the second on the border between New 
York and New Jersey in 1921. 

The weed is the Austrian field-cress, 
botanically known as Nasturtium austria- 
cum, and belongs to the mustard family. 
Its chief habitat is in Southeastern 
Europe. 

The weed plat near Rochester was dis- 
covered by A. H. Larson, in charge of the 
seed laboratory of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The owner of the 
Minnesota farm on which Mr. Larson 
discovered the weed was unable to cope 
with the pest. After struggling with it for 
several years he appealed to the State 
Department of Agriculture, and it was 
then that Larson was able to learn the 
identity of the criminal. But he did, not 
learn an easy method of getting rid of it. 


Smothers Alfalfa 


The root system of thé Austrian field- 
cress is similar to that of horse-radish. 
When undisturbed by cultivation, the 
roots resemble those of the horse-radish, 
but when they are cut off by plowing, or 
are thrown into a horizontal position 
large numbers of new shoots ap an 

the plants spread much as does the 
perennial sow-thistle. The flowers are of 
the characteristic color of wild mustard. 
Luckily, in this climate, they do not seem 
to produce seeds regularly. The evidence 
at’ Rochester seems to show, however, 
that at least in one year seeds have been 
produced. The stems grow from one foot 
to one and one-half feet tall, and are fre- 
quently so close together that no other 
plants can survive. In 4 plot of alfalfa 
at the Wisconsin Experiment Station the 
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alfalfa had no chance whatever in com- 
petition with the cress. 

Mr. Larson thinks that the plant was 
introduced into Minnesota with a purchase 
of millet seed. At first the area covered 
was rather limited, but later it was greatly 
extended, apparently in barnyard manure. 
The infestation was spread farther, again, 
by tillage implements and by water until 
now 20 or more acres are thoroughly 
infested. Judging by the Wisconsin ex- 
perience, only the most intensive and 
expensive kind of tillage can be expected 
to eradicate it. 

Mr. Larson, discussing the appearance 
of this weed in Minnesota, on the. basis 
of his own observations and what he has 
learned about the other two infestations, 
takes occasion to warn farmers against 
planting impure seeds. He says that too 
few folks are careful endugh about their 
seed supplies and that good fanning-mills 
are far too scarce. 

“Sow only tested seeds, unless they have 
been grown on your own land, and then 
only after they have been thoroughly 
cleaned,” says Larson. ‘‘And don’t buy 
seeds from unreliable concerns. There is 
great danger, also, of spreading serious 
weed pests by the neighborhood exchange 
of crop seeds. Therefore, clean seed 
thoroughly and check up on all new seed 
stocks by ‘appealing to your state seed 
laboratory.” 
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, Insurance Premium Paid 


by Check 


“TT\HE 30 days’ grace in your life-insur- 

ance policy expires on November 7, 
and it is to your interest to have a check 
for the amount here on or before that 
date,” the agent wrote Brown on October 
dl. 

Brown promptly mailed a check on his 
bank for the amount of the premium. The 
agent received it on November 6, de- 
posited it for collection, and the check 
was protested on November 11, not be- 
cause Brown did not haye sufficient. funds 
to cover it, but because the bank had 
hung out a “‘closed”’ sign. 

Brownf did not mourn, however. 
He died on November 8, the day after 
the premium fell due, and his estate 
promptly claimed the life insurance. 

“The premium was paid by the check 
that your agent asked for,” the estate 
contended. 

“‘No—when the check was dishonored 
the premium was in default, and the 
policy lapsed,” the company retorted, 

That couldn’t happen in real life, the 
reader may conclude; but, as a matter of 
fact, it did happen in Oklahoma, the case 
was tried out, and the Supreme Court 
ruled that the insurance was in force. 

“The insurance company had the right 
to demand cash in payment, but it also 
had the right to waive the payment. of 
the premiums in cash, as was done as to 
the premiums due on the policy in 
October 1905 and 1906, and to accept in 
payment notes, checks, drafts, or any 
other thing of value that might please it,” 
said the Court. 
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Something New 


in Iractors! 


HE FARMALL, true to its name, handles all the usual farm 
power jobs with complete success and in addition fits the 
need for a tractor that will plant and cultivate corn, cotton, 


and other row crops. 


The FARMALL can be used with much of the regular horse- 
drawn equipment already on your farm—harrows, drills, planters, 
mowers, binders, etc. In addition, it can be fitted with the FARMALL 
2row cultivator, mower, tractor-binder, etc. It will plant 25 to 50 
acres of corn a day, depending on whether 2 or 4-row planter is used. 


Its steady power and ease of control insure 
straight rows and unusually perfect cross 
checking. With the FARMALL 2-row cul- 
tivator one man can cultivate 15 to 25 acres 
a day, depending on speed and conditions. 

At all other farm power operations— 
drawbar, belt, power-takeoff—the FARM- 
ALL challenges comparison with other 
tractors of its size. The FARMALL brings 
special advantages to hay making. When 
equipped with the simple 7-ft. FARMALL 
power-drive mower, it will cut 20 to 25 
acres a day. 

You have been looking for a tractor to 
‘use on all farm power work, and aJl crops 
—here it is! Tell the McCormick-Deering 
dealer you want to see and handle the 
all-purpose FARMALL. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ®% 


of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 





McCORMICK’ DEERING 





DolphW. hite’s 
Experience — 


ERE is what the FARMALL 
did (up to June 18) for 
Dolph T. White, Glen- 
wood, Ind., who for several years 
had operated a 187-ACRE FARM 
with an 8-16 TRACTOR and 6 
HORSES and a HIRED MAN. 


Last spring he bought a FARM- 
ALL with cultivating and mow- 
ing attachments, sold 4 horses a 
the 8-16, and went to work. He 
plowed 80 acres of corn ground 
7% inches deep, disked, culti- 
packed, and dragged Seomants, 
making a seed bed impossible to 
make with any 5-horse team. He 

lanted the 80 acres of corn ina 
ce days with the FARMALL. 
With the mower attachment on 
the FARMALL he cut his hay 
crop. He did his own chores 
and was feeding 65 head of hogs 
and a herd of cattle. Just before 
his corn came up he put a culti- 
packer and rotary hoe behind 
the FARMALL and went over 
30 to 40 acres a day, perfecting 
the surface. When the corn was 
4 inches tall he went over it twice 
again with rotary hoe only. 
When the corn was9 to 12 inches 
high he began cultivating over 20 
acres a day with the F, ALL 
and cultivating attachment. 

In the meantime Dolph White 
had used his 2 remaining horses 
6 days oly; and used a hired man 
3 days only. HE ESTIMATED 
HIS SAVING IN aa PRO- 
Fee ae IN HO} FEED 
AND IN HIRED HELP, THIS 
YEAR ALONE, TO BE OVER 
$500. All because of the 
FARMALL! 





FARMALL 
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Rabbit calls for SPEED 
for DU PONT 
BULK SMOKELESS 


ARS flat on his back, greasin’ across the stubble 
like a shadow, hittin’ for his burrow .. . you 
gotta shoot quick .. . and you gotta kill from a long 
range... but you’ll get him dead to rights if you’ve 
done some long-range thinkin’ and got shells loaded 
with DuPont Bulk Smokeless, the highest velocity, 
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cleanest burning, safest killing ‘“‘bulk”” powder made. 
Always gives you the same results because it keeps 
good. Uniform pattern! Easy on the shoulder! Made 
differently from any other bulk smokeless; that’s why 
the majority of shells are loaded with Du Pont Bulk. 


For real heavy loads only—when you’re hunting 
large ducks, geese, brant, turkey and grouse—ask 
for shells loaded with DU PONT OVAL, the new 
powder that is 10% to 15% more effective than any 


other powder on the market. 


Don’t guess about your loads. Use the Du Pont 
Standard Loads Chart in your dealer’s store for the 


you shoot at. 


WILMINGTON 





DELAWARE 


same reason you sight a gun—so you'll hit what 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
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GLASTENBURY 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 


Seven’ ‘Yearsof Reputation | 


MADE. OF FINE WOOLS 
MIXED WITH COTTON 


’ 

Made to Fit—Made to Wear 
A protection against coldsand sudden chills 
Guaranteed Not To Shrink 

Light, Medium and Heavy Weights 
, ight 
$2.00 to $7.50 per Sacuiiag 
Ask Your Deales 
Glastonbury Knitting Co. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Simple Cuttings Free 
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OW to make the old farm support 

two families and give two men— 
father and son—each an independent 
business was settled by a family near 
Greeley, Colo., through the establishment 
of an apiary. “Bees are as good a propo- 
sition as wheat and corn,” Walter C. 
Adams, the son, and tender of the bees, 
remarked as he deftly drew a slide dripping 
with honey and resonant with the hum- 
ming of bees from one of the colony hives, 
and held it up to show how well the little 
workers were daing their job. “I make 
as much out of my bees as my father does 
out of the farm generally, and I stand the 
chance of making more; for while his 
activities are’ bounded by four fences, 
there is no limit to the development of 
my business.” 

In good seasons Walter gets as much as 
150,000 pounds of honey from his apiary, 
and he sells it, practically all, to the con- 
sumer in retail quantities and at retail 
prices. During the war this meant a 
$24,000 business; but now, with honey 
selling in the neighborhood of eight cents, 
the returns are cut in half. alter has 
to keep one hired hand, employing extra 
help only in the rush of the extraction 

riod. The apiary has over 80 hives 
ocated in colonies several miles apart. 
As any barren patch of ground will do 
for a group of hives, land rent is a small 
item. Mr. Adams pays one farmer for a 
- es gg plot. with 90 pounds of 
noney. 


Bee Culture a Balance-W heel 


The thing that makes the combination 
of general farming and bee culture a par- 
ticularly happy one is the fact that the 


_one eres the returns of the other. 


Bees thrive in the hot dry season. When 
the sun withers the cabbages and reduces 
the corn to dry stalks the bees make 
honey. On the other hand, when crops 
rejoice in a brisk shower every afternoon 
and a deluge once a week, and all signs 
point to a bumper yield, then bees may 


‘go hungry and the returns from the hive 


be scant. 

On the day in summer when the writer 
visited the Adams apiary the bees were all 
at home, and the air all round the rows of 
their white box houses was filled with 
discontent. There had just been a 
thunder-shower, the precious nectar had 
all been washed out of the flowers, and the 
bees were out of work. It would be 24 
hours before a new supply of nectar would 
come along. H 

“The hives are light this year,” Adams 
commented, stooping to examine, the 
scale reading of a centrally located hive 
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to note how much money his bees had 
made him since sunrise. ‘“‘The reason for 
it is the unusually wet season. But the 
crops on the farm are great. Did you 
notice Dad’s fields as you came along?” 

There are seasons, of course, when both 
bees and crops bring in the bacon; for 
instance, the summer of 1920. That was 
a wet year, and it seemed that the bees 
were not going to come through with more 
than a third their ordinary offering; and 
so, on August 20, Adams gathered what 
honey there was on hand and went off, 
with his family, on a fishing trip to the 
hills. Then suddenly, while he was gone, 
the weather turned off hot and dry and 
the bees got busy. Upon his return, 
several weeks later, he found all hives 
full and the colony swarming. It is a 
small tragedy in the apiary when the 
bees swarm and move off to make new 
housekeeping arrangements, as this in- 
volves the loss of the worker bees; but in 
this case there was such rejoicing over 
the fat hives that the loss of a few of the 
old workers was not noticed. 


Forcing the Bees To Produce 


Bees can not be made to pay well with 
hit-or-miss handling, and they require all 
of one man’s time. Also, the business 
takes considerable practical knowledge of 
bee-culture. When left to themselves, 
bees spend much time in breeding and 
propagating their species, and little time, 
comparatively, in actual honey gather- 
ing. This is not profitable unless one is 
raising queen bees for market, an enter- 
prise which is largely handled in ‘the 
South, as only there do the bees get to 
work early enough in the season to raise 
queens in time for the demand. In the 
West, bees aré not active in the hive be- 
fore March, whereas in the South they 
begin to make things hum in January. So 
a beetender must know enough to control 
the nature of a hive’s output, and he 
should be able to get queen bees when he 
wants them. The raising of the queen 
bee is a most delicate business, and the 
average beekeeper should let the queen 
raiser do it. 


Little Danger from Bees 


There is no danger from bee stings after 
one is immune to the poison, and little 
danger in any case if one knows how to 
handle the winged creatures. It is never 
wise to appear afraid of a bee, or slap at 
it, and one’s movements should always be 
deliberate. Mr. Adams blows a whiff of 
cigar smoke into a hive before opening, 
to let the inmates know that h® is coming; 
then, with his naked hands, he picks up 
a slide, and takes inventory of conditions. 

The farm with a few acres of alfalfa, 
some sweet clover, a sprinkling of fruit- 
trees, not to speak of dandelions on the 
front lawn, is an excellent location for a 
colony of bees, and the wonder is that 
more fathers and sons—or fathers and 
daughters—are not handling a bee busi- 
ness of greater or less proportions in com- 
bination with general farming. 
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““Mother, what are we going to have 
bras. ORIG dear.’ 
hs cr Si 
“Mother, where are a chicken’s 


croquettes?”’ 











THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


When you buy 
a battery— 


consider these three important points 


1, Product. The safest way to buy a battery is 
to get one of recognized merit. Exide 
Batteries are built by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of storage batteries for every 
purpose. This leadership would not be main- 
tained year after year unless Exide Batteries 
fulfilled their traditional reputation of ex- 
ceptionally long life and freedom from re- 
pairs. Exide’s position in the battery field 
is a guarantee that the Exide you buy con- 
tains every improvement that the highest 
engineering skill endorses. 


2, Service. When your battery requires attention 
you want prompt service by someone who 
thoroughly understands the battery you have 
bought. Exide dealers are located every- 
where — more than 8000 in the United 
States. The Exide man is a good business 
man or he would not handle the Exide 
Battery. Being a good business man, he is 

. alive to the value of your good will. Hence 
you can count on courteous and efficient 
service. 


3. Price. Is a good battery expensive? An Exide 
is priced exceptionally low. In fact, you pay 
no more for the Exide than you do for bat 
teries with less claim to distinction. In an 
Exide you get peak value at a surprisingly 
low price. 

Sold by Exide dealers everywhere , 


RADIO .. . There is an Exide Radio Battery 
of the right size for every set and a type for every 
tube. See the new Exide Power Unit, consisting 
of an“‘A”’ Battery and special charger, that s 
itself charged from your house current. At radio 
dealers and Exide Battery dealers everywhere. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 








Exide | 


BATTERIES 
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The Big Little Lantern 
— DIETZ — 
“LITTLE WIZARD” 


IG in lighting power 

— small in size! 

These two advan- 

tages have made 

“Little Wizards” highly 

popular for various uses on 

the farm. With colored 

globes “Little Wizards” also 

serve as handy riding lights 

on produce and milk carry- 

ing trucks and trailers, or 

for use as danger signals on 

road repair work. “Little 

Wizards” have Terne Plate 
bottoms — rust resisting. 


Some one in your family 
would appreciate a cheery 
“Little Wizard” Lantern. as 
a Christmas Gift. What 
could be more acceptable 
— yet cost so little? 


Think Lanterns 
— Say DIETZ 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
New YORK 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World . 
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VERY town or city fmerchant counts 

heavily on the Christmas trade to 
add to his profits. One Iowa farmer 
whom I know decided it was time for 
farmers to go after some of this Christmas 
trade, too.. He went over in his mind all 
the things he could think of that his farm 
could produce that would be of interest to 
Christmas shoppers. 

“T figured out,” he said, ‘that not only 
is it a time of gift giving, but it is also a 
time when people’s tables are more 
heavily laden. Then the guests arrive, 
then children are returning from schools, 
and the table holds all the delicacies that 
people can find. I planned early in the 
year to go after some of that Christmas 
trade. Now my Christmas sales bring a 
real profit. 

“‘The whole family joined me in this new 
venture. It was a venture that was made 
the more successful by all of us joining in. 
The girls and Mother canned, pickled, 
jelled and jammed with Christmas sales 
in mind. There were small attractive jars 
of Mother’s best jells and preserves; there 
were whole pickles, sliced pickles an@ 
mixed pickles put up in containers that 
were just the right size; there was mince- 
meat made just long enough before to be 
well seasoned; there was sauerkraut to 
be sold by jar or bulk; there were home- 
made sausage, head cheese, home-ren- 
dered lard and smoke-house hams and 
bacon. ; 

“The pop-corn the boys raised was care- 
fully selected and some (shelled) went 
into containers for apartment-house 
dwellers, while the rest of it was sold on 
the ear at a slightly lower price. The 
children picked nut-meats from the vast 
store they had gathered, and these found 
excellent sale for Christmas candies. 
Pumpkins, whole or in cans sold for pies, 
and apples found a ready sale. The girls 
found that cooked foods such as salad 
dressings, fruit cakes and -nut cookies 
brought a high price for materials, with 
good wages for the labor. 


The Christmas Wagon 


“Perhaps what started us off well on our 
venture at first was our novel way of 
making ourselves known to the town 
trade. We ran a ‘Christmas wagon.’ We 
figured that if it paid stores to decorate 
with lovely Christmas decorations, and if 
it was worth while for them to spend a 
large sum for calling attentiin to the gift 
season, then it was just as much worth 
while for us to take some extra pains to 
attract attention. 

“We took a small delivery truck which 
we had used to deliver milk and covered 
its sides and exposed parts with pine-tree 

eenery and Christmas decorative papers. 
We twined sleighbells around the hood of 
the car in such a way that they jingled 
merrily. But the crowning thing about 
the Christmas wagon was the. Santa 
Claus driver. It was cold enough part of 
the time for the driver to wear a fur coat, 
and this, with a wig and white beard and a 
red cap, made every child almost cry for 
a visit from this traveling Santa Claus. 

“If we stopped at one house to deliver 
an order, the children next door de- 
manded of their parents that they buy 
something of ‘Santa.’ We were out sell- 
ing less than a week when we had calls 
from many parts of town. In fact, the 
first year we made many hurried calls to 
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would not prefer smaller acre- 
age—more crops—less labor 
—more profits—where work 
never wearies and pleasures 
are plentiful? 


Write the Chamber of 
Commerce, 146 Pine- 
apple Avenue, for Facts 
about Small Farming 
possibilities at 


SARASOTA 


FLORIDA 
*“Whure Summer Stays and, the Nation Plays’ 














SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Gj fied FARM JOURNAL now 
has an opening for several reli- 
able, steady men of good appear- 
ance for subscription sales work in 
all parts of the United States. 

The position open offers a wonderful op- 
portunity to the right;man. It pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 

Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 

The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for the lowest priced, easiest 
selling proposition in the world. 

No time lost in getting started. It 
is our aim to give all our salesmen person- 
al training. Each has exclusive territory. 
Applications desired only from honest, 
truthful, respectable men who are willing 
to work six days every week and are not 
afraid of bad weather. 

State gage, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


The farm Journal 


Sales Department 








Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Greatest Velues-Lowest Prices 


Forty t home 





advertisements. Ten thousand have 
our money-saving offer on © pag Oh 


BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture 
finished uct. Not a dollar to divide with 


today 
FREE fo cee ie 
SAMPLES & No. 151, or for 
Roofing Book THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
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neighbors to help. us out when our sup- 
plies ran low. Now we have learned how 
tu lay in our stock for our Christmas 
trade, and we wonder why so many farm- 
ers sit back and spend Christmas dollars 
without trying to reap some. 

“We did not hesitate to spend some 
money for containers, and with each 
package that. was bought as a gift to :be 
sent to a friend we enclosed a gift card 
on which we had printed ‘From Pine Cone 
Farm.’ 

‘Every year we find more calls for 
various articles. The most of our poultry 
is sold at this high-priced season time; 
our fruit crop is canned and sold at an 
eatable-product price; our hogs, sold as 
sausage, lard and smoked hams and 
bacon, sell way above market price for 
livestock; and even the pine trees yield 
us a profit in Christmas wreaths and 
decorations. 


Christmas Dinners To Order 
“We take orders for Christmas dinners 
complete, and from our poultry-yard, 
from our fruit-cellar, from the vegetable- 
cave and from our meat supply we can 
make any dinner combination asked for. 
It is common for our customers to order 
foods direct from the farm to city friends 
for their Christmas gift. We have learned 
to assemble attractive-looking baskets 
and containers, and this, together with 
the best produce obtain- 
able, makes our wares sell 
themselves.”’ 

Why not emulate the 
Iowa farmer if 
you feel that 
your farm -prof- 
its are not all 
they should be? 
Why not study 
your field and 
your farm prod- 
ucts with a view 
to selling them 
at the best time 
of all the year? Decide to work all the 
fall season—all year if need be—with 
your Christmas trade in mind. What is 
a success in one town can be just as 
well carried out in any other town, for 
wherever there are people, there is a de- 
mand for all these products, and you can 
meet your share of it. Don’t sit back and 
lament the low income from your farm; 
give that lamenting time to nguring outa 
way to sell your products at the highest 
prices and with yearly regularity. 

Margaret Conn Rhoads. 
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Ground limestone may be applied at any 
season of the year, and for any crop, to 
suit the convenience of the worker. The 
main thing is to get it on the land. It is, 
of course, especially desirable previous 
to clover rather than to cotton, for ex- 
ample. To insure full-benefit the applica- 
tion should be well mixed with the soil. 
A good plan is to apply to unplowed 
ground, disk well into the soil, and follow 
with the turn-plow. 








—————— i 
“Say, Daddy, is Merry Christmas 
the wife of Santa Claus?” 
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Put WEED CHAINS 
in your car today-: 


Avoid dangerous skids 
and be sure of traction 


Look over your tire chains today. You may need 
them on short notice any time now, to give you 
traction in mud or snow, or to stop bad skids 
on slippery roads, 


You can buy genuine WEEDS at any good ga- 
rage, automobile accessory, or hardware store. 


They’re standard for over 23 years. You 
can identify genuine WEED Chains by 
their red connecting hooks, gray galvan- 
/ ized side chains and brass-plated cross 
oduexcs”” chains with the name WEED stamped 
trrerney On every hook. Insist on WEEDS. 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED CHAINS 


Overcome skidding, mud, ice or snow 
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Dont Pay 


for- 


Bu (eldins 


After You Get 
Separator 


Gate 





E WILL send an Im- 
ported Belgium Melotte 
Cream Separator direct 
to your farm and you don’t pay us 
a cent for 4 months. You may have 
a 30 Days’ Trial. Then decide wheth- 
er you want to keep it or return it at 
We make this offer 


The Belgium Melotte contains the 
famous single - ing, suspended, 
self-balancing bowl. This Melotte 
Bowl from one frictionles: ball 

ing and spins like a top. Without 
any ing it skims as Vv 
after 15 years of service as w new. 
Neither wear nor Seags. oon ever 

out 


throw the Melotte Bowl o . 
Send Coupon 
Mail coupon for catalog giving 

description of this wonderful cream 


months’ off 

The Separator 

ebadie athe es a tae pe 
4 St. Berkeley,cal. 


"The Melotte Separator, 4. 44250" 


' FR neh nag moved — 
: Please send me Free Melotte Cata- 

log and your offer of “‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months.” 
(Print Your Mame and Address pisinty) 





Name. 

Post Office. 

R.F.D. No. State. 
How many cows do you milk? __ 
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Room for an Office 
By John T. Bartlett 








a HERE would I put it?” asked a 
farmer, when I suggested that 
he required an office. “I know 

it would help me—but where’s the room?” 

Every store of any size, every manu- 
facturing business, has an office. Some- 
times it is right out on the street; some- 
times tucked right up under the ceiling 
at the back. But it’s there. And the 
problem of finding room for it, in a good 
many cases, was every bit as hard as find- 
ing room for an office on the farm. 
he rub comes in both cases when in 
the first plan no provision had been made 
for office room. In already crowded 
premises, the task of finding room for an 
office looks like a tough job—and is. The 
condition which exists without a regular 
office room often is the driving cause of 
action. A man grows desperate from 
trying to make an office of the corner of 
the dining-room or sitting-room, and rolls 
up his sleeves, sails in—and solves the 
problem. 
Once, visiting a well-known dairy-farm 
—the biggest in its 


heroically succeeded in sandwiching it in 
a corner. The room was not more than 
7 x 8 feet, if it was that, but it made an 
efficient office. It was well lighted, and 
the entrance was convenient. 

This point is the big one to remember, 
that the office need not necessarily be 
large. While most of us may like rooms 
of liberal area, the business of the average 
—even the large—farm, does not demand 
extensive office room. There should be 
room for the desk, files, possibly a table, 
and several chairs, but farmers’ offices, 
unlike city offices, will not employ clerical 
help for ‘which floor space must be pro- 
vided. The office ought to be well lighted 
and well heated, and there should be room 
to confer comfortably with visitors. 

It is often possible to partition off a 
corner of another room, say the kitchen, 
to make an office. Sometimes an addi- 
tion to the house is the most practical 
method. The average farmer will prefer 
to have his office at the dwelling, but he 
may consider it much better to have an 
office at the barn 





district, usually 
carrying more than 
200 head—I was 
made to realize that 
it is not so much 
the size of the 
office, as the pri- 
vacy and isolation 
which matters. 
This farm office 
occupied a corner 
of the building in 
which the bottling 
department was lo- 
cated. It was an 
afterthought, as so 
many farm offices 
must be, and the 
farm manager had 





than to have no 
office at all. One 
little feature of 
construction is usu- 
ally appreciated by 
the womenfolks— 
an outside entrance 
direct into the 
office. Callers will 
appreciate this fea- 
ture; it ismore con- 
venient for hired 
help; and it leaves 
the home privacy 
undisturbed. 

In many‘ sections 
of the East the farm 
buildings in use 
were built 50 years 





The Drying Plant at Plainsboro 


Continued from page 10 


The many other revolutionary aspects 
of the commercial drier can not be touched 
on, much less discussed, in this brief ac- 
count. The extension of alfalfa-growing 
and -drying to the territory where corn 
may have to be abandoned on account of 
the corn-borer, is just one point of great 
interest and importance. 

Readers who did not see the previous 


These are 
drives this heat at the rate of 80,000 
of evaporating five tons of water an hour 


# ‘ 
the coal-burning furnaces that supply the hot air for 


feet a minute Frais go ad The ene oS Poyacdon » 


articles on the Mason drying-process and 
equipment may obtain copies of The 
Farm Journal for September; 1925, and 
February, 1926, while they last. Associa- 
tions of dairymen, especially those in 
districts where alfalfa grows easily but is 
hard to cure, should be interested in this 
epoch-making invention for the produc- 
tion of cheap high-protein feed. 
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or more ago. They are fine old structures; 
the best. farm homes in the world, many 
of us think. These are so capacious that 
it is often possible to give one of the down- 
stairs rooms over to an office. 

With prosperity and passing years, 
farmers are now building fine’ modern 
dwellings, and forsaking the original much 
smaller home. In the building of new 
farm homes, the owner assuredly ought to 
let his architect provide an office. Likely 
enough it will prove the room he likes best 
of all in the completed structure. 


¢. ¢ 
Locust for Posts 


The locust post is the best. I want to tell 
you a little, every-day story to show how 
good locust posts are. The other winter, 
when all the roads were drifted shut, my 
two neighbors asked for permission to 
haul wood across my farm. I said “yes,” 
and thought no more about it. In spring 
I found that they had snapped off all 
the wires of the line fence and made a 
deep rut in the field besides. I was hot. 
I was hottest about snapping off those 
wires. It is good sometimes that our 
neighbors buy their feed and ‘sell their 
milk elsewhere than we do. To satisfy 
your curiosity, though, I will say I cooled 
off and did not shake or spank either of 
them when I met them. 

But the fence, was ruined, the fence 
that had stood for years without repairs. 
It sagged and sagged and over went one 
post after another. Cutting the wires 
had destroyed the tension and down went 
the fence. I uséd the pieces of wire to 
repair another fence and replaced the 
locust posts with others—also new locust 
posts. I found a number of the old posts 
in good shape after being in the ground for 
10 years. I am not mistaken in the time. 
When the fence was built I was a little 
toddler, barely big enough to carry water 
to Father and big brother, who cut the 
brush and set up the posts. 


Locust Outlasts Chestnut 

_ Some of my other fences had locust 
and chestnut posts. The locust could 
almost always be left standing, while the 
chestnut would have to be replaced. So 
you see why I’m a locust man. 

And now, if I didn’t read about the 
state college fellows being on my side 
and thinking the same about locust posts 
as I do! Just 18 years ago last spring 
they set out locust and catalpa trees. 
When they checked up an acre of each 
the other day, they found 1,064 usable 
locust posts, 657 of them over five inches 
and big enough to split into two, while 
there were only 340 catalpa posts big 
ehough, 171 of which could be split up 
into two. So there you are. 

Another very good point in favor of 
the locust is that when a tree is cut down 
new shoots come up to replace it. It is 
nothing for a new one-year shoot to reach 
a height of eight or ten feet. The growth 
in later years is just as rapid. A five- 
year shoot will often be as tall as a tele- 
phone pole. Robert I. Weigley. 

{If you have no post timber and want 
{o make concrete posts, we will tell you 
where to get sketches, directions, etc. 
Will be in an article later, but if you're 
in a hurry, write.—Editor.| 
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And through the years 


et this gift of music 
righten your home 


Tee the angels brought to 
Bethlehem!—the. gift of mu8ic 
and song— 

Nothing you can choose will 
bring more deep and lasting joy 
into your home than this same gift. 

Give it—not for this Christmas 
only, but for all the richer, happier 
years to come. 

And let it be music that you play 
yourselves—and so, enjoy rae more 
than any other. 

The Gulbransen Registering Piano 
brings you such music, even though 
you cannot read a note. 

It gives you all the pleasure of 
hand playing. It enables‘ you to 

lay with all the naturalness and 
eauty of hand playing. 

The patented Registering feature 
(found only in the Gulbransen Reg- 
istering Piano) enables you to reg- 
ister exactly your individual touch, 
your expression, your very mood. 

That is why there is no other 
piano like the Gulbransen. That is 


why it is today the largest selling 
piano in the world. 


Thete is a complete line of Gulbransen 
Pianos, Each represents the utmost value in 
tonal quality and beautiful appearance. Each 
bears the personal guarantee of the world’s 
largest maker of fine pianos. For your pro- 
tection we stamp the price of each instru- 
ment on the back at the factory. 

A small cash payment will place any in- 
strument you choose in your home this 
Christmas. Subsequent payments to suit 
your convenience. Allowance will be made 
on your present piano or other musical in- 
strument. 

The Gulbransen Grand for hand playing is 
$785. 

There are four upright Registering models, 
playable either by hand or by roll: Com- 
munity, $450; Suburban, $530; Colonial, 
$595; White House, $7 

There are three full-sized Gulbransen Up- 
rights, played by hand only: Style W, $440; 
Style S$, $350; Style C, $295. 

The Gulbransen Small Upright, ‘Minuet 
Model,’ $2935. 


tA ’ r 


Note: To obtain incompatably superior re- 
sults from your Gulbransen Registering 
Piano, use Gulbransen Music Rolls, These 
personalized musi¢*rolls—new and wonder- 
fully different—have been produced after 
years of study by A. G. Gulbransen. There 
are hundreds to choose from. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners recom- 
mends that all pianos be tuned from two to four 
times a year. Your Gulbransen deserves this care. 


ULBRANSEN 


--- PIANO S.-*" 


i 





Gulbransen Company, Dept. 12, 





Name 


3200 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, IL 
Please send me without obligation your free illustrated book of 
information and suggestions for entertainments. 


FREE BOOK 
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Better Than Any Single Farm Mortgage 


Federal Land Banks 
are located at: 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, bn 
‘ ag pag . Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 






ECAUSE back of these Bonds are the massed 
first farm mortgages on morethan 400,000 farms, 


worth double the amount of the loans. Because 
the prompt payment of principal and interest is guaranteed 
by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital 
and reserves of more than $65,000,000. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Interest 44%—Completely Tax-Exempt 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 
These Bonds are always available at any Federal Land Bank 
When you need a loan, see the Secretary-Treasurer of your local National 

Farm Loan Association or write the nearest Federal Land Bank. 
EN ane Fede e Cir. No. 16, “Financing the Farmer”’ 
hat on? Federal Land Bank or to 

harles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks, Washington,D. C, 





































SAVE YOUR 





RADIATOR 





A New Name for 
an Old Friend 


FreezFoil is riot a motor- 
damaging compound — it 
is highest test completely 
denatured alcohol—sold 
under various trade 
names by members of 
the Industrial Alcohol 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion who are licensed to 
use the trade mark above 
in connection with their 
own brand. 





‘'FreezFoil can be bought by 
the can, or drum, or you can 
have your garage cr service 
station supply your radiator 
with the correct 4mount. 


Ask for a radiator chart where 
you see the big red and black 
sign, shown at the left, and end 
your winter radiator worries. 


Industrial Alcohol 
Mfrs. Association, Inc. 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 

















GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTPAID 


lade makes this knife best for mechanics, sports- 


blades ie josie tested, HAND! Pontes 


FACT ORY ‘PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 
3 for $3.00 Postpaid 


Send r is aoa 
e a, ist an 
PHOW EA 









area & GROSH CO. 
638 A St., Toledo, Ohio 


Established 1877 



























IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Fue Faw lornaaseatel poe er Cotelon on —— 
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NOCULATION of sweet clover pays,” 

says F. C. Crocker, Gage county, 
Nebr. ‘‘Not only does it pay, but it is 
absolutely necessary unless alfalfa has 
been grown on the land.’ Crocker 
planted a field of sweet clover; part of the 
seed was inoculated and the other portion 
was not. The summer was dry and the 
field in which the seed was not inoculated 
was hit very hard. In fact, the stand 
was so poor that only about one-tenth of 
the area was occupied by sweet-clover 
plants. Right alongside this section was 
the inoculated portion with almost a per- 
fect stand. 

Crocker buys the sweet-clover culture 
for inoculating. He says inoculated seed 
will produce good pasture in the fall of the 
year it is sown, without requiring much 
moisture. A grass-seed attachment is 
used on the drill and the seed is covered 
lightly. Crocker finds that the legumes 
increase greatly the yield per acre of the 
crops*which follow. @ne year his corn- 
field occupied land which had been in 
alfalfa and also land which had never had 
legumes. The corn on: the alfalfa land 
yielded 70 bushels per acre, and that 
on the other portion ofsthe field yielded 
only 36 scart H. H. Biggar. 
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One Trip for All 


A group of farmers in my locality are 
getting full value from the county. agent 
by holding ‘“‘call-meetings’’ from time to 
time at their various farms. By this 
plan, each man’s problem is taken up and 
discussed without the usual lecture; and 
since the meetings are held at the mem- 
bers’ convenience, either in the afternoon 
or evening, no time is taken from the 
regular farm work. 

“T needed expert advice,” J. D. Stollar, 
the organizer, explained to me recently; 
“but usually my trouble was not impor- 
tant enough to bring the county agent to 
my farm. My neighbors had similar ex- 
periences from time to time, so in 1925 
we resolved to combine our problems and 
let one trip serve us all. 

“We discussed the matter, and a group 
of ten farmers was organized, each mem- 
ber agreeing to make known his problems 
and to act on any solution the county 
agent might make. There were no dues, 
and the plan was put to work in this 
manner: 

“When a member wanted the agent’s 
advice about crops, soil or livestock, he 
communicated with his neighbors by 
telephone, and in most cases they reported 
problems of their own. When enough 
questions were recorded, we notified the 
county agent and a meeting was arranged 
at some central farm. By knowing in 
advance just what was wanted, the agent 
could come prepared to test soil, demon- 
strate or map out a program. Farmers 
living within a, radius of five miles came to 
these meetings, and each man’s problem 
was taken in turn. In this way, help was 
ety: to our farmers, many of whom never 

d the opportunity of seeing the county 
agent oftener than once a year. By com- 
bining our questions and keeping the 
arguments short and concise, we make one 
trip serve the needs of the entire com- 
munity. 

“These meetings are held from eight 
to fifteen times a year, depending upon 
the farmers’ requirements. They are not 
planned in advance, but are always called 
































within a very few days when the need 
arises. 

“Phe county agent likes the plan, 
since it saves him time, gasoline and 
many long, hard trips over bad roads. We 
like it for the same reasons, and espe- 
cially for the assistance we get at an 
evening’s meeting. To us, each meeting 
is worth a dozen ‘regular programs,’ and 
by the plan we are getting as much service 
from our county agent as those farmers 
who live within a mile of his home.” C. 
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Vetch on Sod 


One day, when walking over a field with a 
neighbor, I gathered a couple of seed-pods 
from a stray plant of hairy vetch to show 
him the lemon-colored layer beneath the 
outer black hull, which is a very good 
test of the purity of the seed. I had told 
him of my experience in buying vetch 
seed and the resulting crop of cockle, 
which was fully one-eighth of the whole 
yield. I had also told him that cockle 
seed had somewhat irregular flat sides 
and lacked this bright lemon color, be- 
neath the outer shell. 

As we walked along I carried the vetch 
seeds, about a dozen’, in my hand, and as 
we crossed a grass plot I cast them down 
in the stubble and for the time thought 
no more about them. Passing that way 
in the late autumn, I noticed that the 
seeds had sprouted and the plants were 
about six inches high. 

The next year they matured and, after 
cutting the grass, the seeds which shat- 
tered from the pods produced a new 
growth. The vetch has spread until now, 
in the fourth year, there is a spot of about 
three square rods covered with vetch. 
The grass has been completely crowded 
out by the vetch. The soil is an ordinary 
red shale underlaid by Devonian lime- 
stone. It is fairly dry and has been in 
grass for 13 years and has in that time 
had one top-dressing of barnyard manure 
and one of lime. 

From this experience I have decided 
that vetch may be seeded successfully on 
sods where there is enough growth, after 
cutting the grass, to serve as a mulch. I 
believe that this crop would be profitable 
in a rotation, both as a source of humus 
and of nitrogen. The crop could be cut for 
hay, pastured or turned under as a green 
manure. 

Why wouldn’t it do well on hillside 
pastures, if a late growth of grass were 
allowed to stand in July or early August to 
serve as a mulch, particularly on fields too 
rough or steep to plow? I have decided 
to try it for that purpose. W. B. Sutton. 
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Fifty Dollars for the Best 
Walnut Tree 


The Northern Nut Growers’ Association 
offers $50 for a black-walnut tree better 
than any now being propagated. There 
are eight other prizes for the best nuts 
received: one $15, one $10, one $5 and 
five of $3 each. 

Send at least two dozen nuts from each 
tree that is to be entered and mark the 
tree well so that no mistake can be made. 
If more than one wariety is sent mark 
each variety by’name or number. Send 
the nuts by mail, carefully packed in a 
box or bag containing a slip with the 
name and address of the sender plainly 
written in ink. 

The prize-winners must furnish two lots 
of scions or cuttings for experimental 
propagation at the request of the associa- 
tion. The receipt of all nuts will be 
acknowledged arid a written opinion as 
to their value sent by the association. 

Contest closes February 1, 1927. Send 
nuts and letters to Dr. Wm. C. Deming, 
President, Northern Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford, Conn. ' 
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worn straps., 





winter cold bites 
the fingers and 
straps arestiff.Walsh 
adjustable stra 

holdersdo away with 
buckles and the 
harder the pull, the 
tighter they 












See 
how buc- 
kles.cut and 
tear straps. 
Walsh Har- 
ness has no 

buckles. 











Easily Adjusted to Fit 

In ten minutes you can 
Any Horse adjust Walsh to fit 
any horse or mule. It’s a handy harness, a 
handsome harness and it stays that way. 
Made inten styles— Breechingless, Express, 
Side Backer, etc. Ali pictured and de- 
scribed in my free book. 


return it at my expense. 


Let Me Prove 
to You 


is stronger, better fitting, handier in 
every way than buckle harness. Lasts 
so much longer that it is far more 
economical to buy. Examine your old harness—see where 
buckle tongues have torn straps, where ring friction has 
Then let me send you, without cost or obli- 
gation, a Walsh No-Buckle Harness to use 30 days. 

See why Walsh is the world’s greatest harness value. 


CostsLess--Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh saves costly repairs and breakdowns. 
No stubborn buckles to bother with when 


By lel -151 21.4 8 — 
HARNESS 


In ten years Walsh No-Buckle Harness has won recognized 
world leadership. Thousands in every state, in Canada and 
even in foreign countries use and praise the Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness. Only an unusually good harness would stand my try- 
it-before-you-buy-it plan and my liberal terms. The harness 
must be good enough to sell itself to you in service. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness -~ 


Buckles weaken and tear straps. By actual test in steel test- 
ing machine, a Walsh 1)-inch breeching strap holds over 1100 
Ibs. The same strap with buckle will break at the buckle at 
about 300 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles—easy to see why Walsh is three times stronger. Walsh 
leather is given the most rigid inspection test known in the harness industry, 
Cut from the back of the choicest Northern Steer Hide, tanned by a special 
six months’ process, explained in my free book. 


wish. My guarantee protects you. 


ik 
4 5e After 30 
. FJ Balance in easy monthly installments. Otherwise 
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The 
Back 


“I have been much 
pleased with the -harness 
bought from you last 
Spring. Am enclosing order 
for another set.""—Benj. F, 
Bausum, Annapolis, Md. 

“I am well pleased with 
my harness and am order- 
ing two more pair like the 
ones I have. Please shi 

uickly as possible.”"—D, F. 

mners, Freda, N. D. 

“I am sending order for 
another set of your har- 
ness, I bought a set from 
you @ year ago and am well 
pleased. I am using noth- 
ing but Walsh from now 
on.”"— . Stamm, R. F. 
D. No. 2, Millimont, Pa. 


Come 
‘or More 










that Walsh No- 
Buckle Harness 






































Walsh Harness 
Has No Rings 


Rings wear straps in two causing 
early repairs. Ordinary harness has 
275 places where there is ring fric- 
tion, Walsh Harness has no rings 
—no metal is wearing against 
leather. 















































Send No Money W°2 penny 


quired until you try a Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness thirty days on your own team. 
Give it every fair test you can think of. 
Compare it for strength, beauty, fit and 
handiness. Let your neighbors seeit. If 
it doesn’t sell itself to you after 30 days, 
don’t keep it. 


Days’ TRIAL 
















Pay cash after trial if 
Write today. Fil 





out and mail the coupon. 

The free book one 

thing including my user agent plan 
an ra em showing Walsh Harness 


to neighbors. 
M. WALSH, President 
JAMES M. WALSH CO. 


Dept. 13 
123 Grand Ave. Milwaukeee, Wis. 
®. 
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in Sales the : , 
First Week!” 


‘ein just the time Loon 
spare from my regular 
job, I have made over 
$2, 400. 00 in sales =. 
the last 23 weeks = ae 
Stark’s famous Fruit Trees, bs, 
Hedges, etc. Their world’s greatest | 
nursery advertisingcam 

a tremendous demand! tark’s Fi Free 
Selling Outfit and Sales-Makirig Plans 
made me succeed from the start. I sold 
$159.45 worth the very first week!” 
reports Edw. Menhennett, Broome Co., N.Y. 


Sales-Making Outfit-FREE 
Write us—We can furnish you proof 
of thousands of successes like Mr. 
Menhennett’s—In Every State in U.S. 
Our advertising reaches 36,000,000 


American poe 
iy ed v—P 
our spare time or all of it. 
PRIZES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR PAY, 
WriteToday. Send name and address on cou- 
pon or a post card. We Can Start You Selling 


At Once, 
Address Box S.W. 312 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
at LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COU PON! Use It TODAY. 


Box 8. W. 312 
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APPLE E5720 par 109 
Connsneseal Barn, Grapes Be 





Send today for \Allen's Book on 
pay re on best 
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Strawberries 
in 


Alaska 














silver dollar, grown by Ernest Collin, 
Tenakee, Alas., are shown on the 
plate in the photo. There was a dollar on 
the plate, and it could be seen plainly in 
the photo, where there are no berries. But 
it is against the law to print photographs 
of money, so our artist had to paint the 
coin out. 
Ernest sends another photo, too, show- 


G sires doer, as big around as a 


ing how he protects his berries from the 
robins, that come in droves. 

“‘Tenakee is a small fishing village,”’ he 
writes, “It is in Southeast Alaska, where 
there is no livestock, and no use for it, 
as the population is small, and the ground 
thickly forested and hilly, altogether unfit 
for farming extensively. 

“I grow mostly strawberries and some 
garden stuff, and have been using sea- 

weeds and starfish as 











fertilizer. Sometimes we 
enn gather lots of it and 
sometimes none at all. 
I'xcessive freight-rates 
make the importation of 
commercial fertilizers 
very expensive, as it 
costs more for transpor- 
tation than the original 
purchase price. Weare 
close to 1,000 miles from 
the city of Seattle, 
Wash. 

“If that synthetic 
manure does what it is 
claimed to do, I could 
then import only 300 
pounds of the reagent, 
and obtain six tons of 








Nets are used to keep birds away from berries 


manure.” 





Lewellings’ Sweet Cherries 


N untold tale of covered-wagon days 
is that of Seth and Henderson Lewel- 
ling. It was through the Lewellings that 
the “big sweet-cherry orchards of. the 
Pacific Northwest got their start. Of the 
four important, sweet-cherry varieties, 
three—the Lambert, Bing and Republican 
—were davuingad in the lates or- 
chards. And the fourth—Napoleon— 
did not find its ideal home in Washington 
and Oregon until Seth Lewelling brought 
it all the way across the continent. 

The nursery bug was in the Lewelling 
blood. The two boys were born in the 
Moravian town of Salem, N. C. Hender- 
son was ten years older than Seth, but 
while both of them were still boys, their 
father took his family and moved to Ohio. 
Later he moved to Indiana and there 
became one of the pioneer fruit-growers. 
As the frontier again moved westward 
the two boys—now full-grown men—kept 
up with the march, and planted a nursery 
in Iowa. 

In March, 1847, the two brothers 
planted an assortment of apples, pears, 

lums and cherries in boxes of soil and 
oaded them on two wagons, and Hender- 
son drove this traveling nursery over the 
open plains and across the Rocky Moun- 
tains. There were no roads or highways, 
but just open prairies and a few untraveled 
mountain He reached Milwaukie, 
Ore., in November and started the first 
nursery of the Far West. His 
brother Seth arrived two years later with 
a Moms t supply of fruit-tree seeds. 

fh cherries had been imported 

into A Cal ifornia by Franciscan monks lon, 

before the Golden State became Uni 


‘States territory, most of the cherries found 


on the western coast today carry in them 
the sap of stock hauled to Oregon by the 


Lewelling brothers. By 1853 the two 
brothers were able to plant 100,000 grafts. 
As Henderson was growing old, he left 
for California and it remained for Seth 
to carry on the great task of raising 
seedlings. 


HERE are four leading sweet-cherry 

varieties—the Napoleon, Lambert, Re- 
publican and Bing. - Napoleon, parent of 
the latter three, is probably the best liked 
of all cherries. It has been known in 
Europe for several hundred years. <A 
Belgian admirer of the great French gen- 
eral is believed to have named it Napoleon 
in 1820. When Seth Lewelling took his 
Napoleon seedlings across the continent, 
he lost his labels and renamed it Royal 
Ann, a name which still sticks to it in the 
western region where it is mostly -grown. 

Whether Lambert, Republican and 
Bing, all dev elopments of the Lewelling 
orchards, were accidental or the result of 
many years of hard work which we know 
Seth Lewelling put into his orchards, no 
one can tell. At any rate, these three are 
the most popular sweet-cherry varieties, 
aside from the Napoleon. Through all 
the years of scientific. research, plant 
breeders have not been able to develop 
one variety which could replace these 
four. Maybe, after all, our forefathers, 
whose horticultural achievements we 
sometimes are inclined to belittle as luck 
rather than as the result of intended 
crossings, knew a good deal more about 


plant-breeding than we are willing to 
give them credit for. 
first Lambert. grew as_a seedling 


on the farm of J. H. Lanes, Milwaukie 
Ore. The parent tree had been planted 
by Henderson Lewelling. Another variety, 
grafted on the seedling, later died, but a 








































sprout from the seedling stock developed 
a new top. This was the Lambert, a 
cherry dark in color, very sweet in taste 
and quite heavy in flesh. 

The variety known as Republican 
originated at Seth Lewelling’s Milwaukie 
orchard. It was in 1860 that he raised 
this, his first seedling cherry. Seth had 
brought with him several European varie- 
ties of dark sweet cherries, and the young 
tree grew near some of these, also close to 
one of his Napoleons. Seth named the 
new cherry “Black Republican” and it is 
still knewn by that name among many 
growers. A less important variety raised 
by kim in 1865 was given the name of the 
great emancipator, Lincoln. 


ERHAPS Lewelling’s greatest accom-. 


plishment was the Bing, one of the 
best sweet cherries grown on the Pacific 
Coast. Lewelling raised it in his orchards 
in 1875, developing it from Republican 
seeds. The variety is black, very sweet, 
of good flesh and excellent for dessert. 
Lewelling named it Bing for a faithful 
Chinese workman. Together with Bing 
we may mention a less important variety 
raised by Lewelling, called Yan, after 
another faithful and honest Chinaman 
employed by the orchardist. 

The Lewelling orchards contributed a 
number of other fruits to horticulture. 
But, besides the Golden Prune, Lewellin 
himself considered the Republican an 
Bing cherries as his most notable con- 
tribution to pomology. 

He died February 21, 1897, among the 
thousands of trees he and his brother 
planted at Milwaukie, Ore. Henderson 
had passed on in California 19 years 
earlier. Both left monuments which will 
live long after their tombstones have 
sunken into the sand. W. P. M. 
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What a iot of letters the Editor had, ask- 
ing about landscaping the home grounds! 
And a few without names and addresses, as 
is so often the case. We now havea leaflet 
containing sketches on landscaping that 
| will be mailed free on request. Some 


nurseries make plans to order for a small 
sum, the amount to be deducted from the 
first order for plants. 
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Sunset on Palos Verdes Beach. 
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Where alluring vistas open at your fect. 


~ Come and Play 
This Winter 


—where sunshine, flowers 
and laughter reign. 


PRING and summer toils have 

earned you a real vacation. Come 

now and join your friends in Southern 
California. 

Let the genial warmth, the gorgeous sun- 
shine, the everblooming flowers, and the pure’ 
ocean washed air of this favored section re-make 
you in a day. 

Come and motor to a hundred noted points 
—over 5000 miles of paved boulevards, See 
the quaint Old Missions founded by Spanish 
Padres more than 150 years ago—a desert that 
blooms like magic—the beautiful vistas of 
flowers and snow-capped mountains. 

Visit the beaches, the mountains, the inter- 
esting towns and fruit packing plants in this 
rich agricultural country. ® 

Drive past mile after mile of thriving groves 
of oranges, lemons, olives, figs, dates, avocados, 
and a hundred other crops—study the gigantic 
irrigation systems—see 





—any amuse- 
ment you like 
in the midst of 
a great city— 
said by travel- 
ers to be one 














of the most en- 
tertaining in the world. 

See the Tournament of Roses at Pasadena 
January 1st. 

Bring the children. Plan to stay all winter. 
Southern California schools are of the country’s 
best. No need to interrupt school life. 

You'll find living costs very reasonable, no 
matter where you stop. Cozy flower-covered 
bungalows can be had at.a moderate rental. 

New 63-hour trains now make the trip from 
Chicago five hours shorter to the Coast. 

Act now. Take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. 

We have issued one of the most complete 
books on vacations ever put into print—s2 

pages—illustrated, tell- 





how Natute aids man 
in this marvelous land 
of agricultural wealth. 
For here you will find 
new and highly scientific 


and marketing. 


You'll find gaiety 
here, too, if you want 
it. Movies in the mak- 
ing—theatres—dancing 
—concerts — boxing — 
wrestling —auto racing 


Southern 





ing about Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Before you lay this 
magazine aside, clip the 
coupon which will bring 
a copy free to you. 

Renew your vitality 
—tfest, relax and enjoy 
a summer sun in South- 
ern California this win- 
ter. You will feel the 
benefits for years to 


Altadena’s Famous “Christmas Tree Street.” come. 


California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 





wellovera million,is the largest city on the Pacific 4 
Coast and isthe hub of one of the country’s richest 
agricultural communities . I Please send-me your free booklet about Southern California vacations. 

Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and opportunitics 


Southern California are indicated by the following in the counties which I have checked. 








The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 


The growth, wealth and tharvelous resources of 


A producing season of 365 daysa year permitting City. 
year round crops. | * 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Sec. 12-B, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
{ Los Angeles, California, 


cts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 0) Los Angeles 0 Orange 0) Riverside 
fe aed nae ' J 0 San oe dino © Santa Barbara C) Ventura 
Value of Agriculturaland Live Stock Products | © San Diego 
(1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products i 
ot 23,241,509 5 Production (1925), Mate i 5 55s hades Fh Viegas cow thee Meni re 
1400090 bls. Harbor Imports(1035) 45.177 | 
tons. Harbor Exports, (1925) 16,154,566 tons; Ct hs ois aie es eka ts 
TotalHarbor Tonnage 20,310,743. I ; i 
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Please! Pls! 
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ive ita 
Vernay S Shutter now. 
Think vf the strain on 
the battery-istarting 
a cold motor with a 
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cold air over it. 








gas. Its worse.Raw gas, 
unburned makes car 
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Paper Caps for Your 
Garden Plants 











NY gardener who has done transplanting 
knows what it is to lose a large share of 
the plants from the rays of the blistering sun. 
And as the leaves drooped and withered, the 
gardener longed for a cheap, convenient and 
reliable method of checking those losses. 
Here’s the remedy—paper caps. They 
are made of fairly thin paper coated with 
paraffin, each cap shaped like a small round 
haycock. A cap is fitted into the cap-setter, 
which is made of sheet iron pressed into the 
shape of a cone, with a handle on top. The 
setter is then placed over the newly set plant, 
and pushed down firmly, about an inch into 

















Putting a cap over a plant. Below, 
caps in place 

















the loose soil. When it is withdrawn the 
paper cap is left in place over the plant, thus 
checking evaporation and shading from the 
sun’s rays. The paper is waterproofed and 
will stand quite a little wet weather. 

In large quantities the cost of the caps is 
very low—not more than a couple of cents » 
plant. This is less than the cost of resetting 
extra plants, to say nothing of the gain in 
having all plants getting away to uniform 
start. Note the photos. The caps in these 
photos are not pushed into the soil quite 
deep enough—push ’em a little deeper, 
when you use them. If interested in the 
plant covers, write the Editor. Get your 
supply early. 
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Raymond Brewer of Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, built business out of the lack of faith 
that farmers had in their orchards. First 
Brewer would offer to prune and spray an 
orchard for a certain price. The cost would 
be more than the benefit, the farmer would 
usually believe. And then Brewer tried 
another offer. He would prune and spray 
the trees and take one year’s apple crop for 
pay, the owner himself to retain only what 
apples he would need in his home. If one 
season were an apple failure because of frost, , 
hail or some other unavoidable thing, Brewer 
would get another chance. What he has had 
to sell of good apples in the markets brought 
more income than his wage offer could, and 
because the farmer got good apples where in 
other seasons he had wormy ones, he too was 
satisfied. G. R.H. 








sale and retail. 
~ BRIDGMAN NURS! 
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Truck farmers, fruit growers, poultry 
raisers and live stock producers are pros- 
pering in the L. & N.-served South because 
of the mild climate, the all-year growing 
season and the constantly increasing de- 
mand for their products. Snow and ice are 
unknown in most sections of the South- 
land, labor is plentiful and cheap, and liv- 
ing conditions are excellent and moderate 
in price. For full particulars about the 
Southland as a 
place to live and 

















prog r, write 
GA. Park, 
Fg Sat 


Immigration & 
Industrial Ast, 
Louisville 
Nashville Rail 
road, Dept. FJ-2, 
Louisvi e, Ky. 














Tat Gives 


AY « All: Uses 


The OSPRAYMO LINE 





™ You must spray to get fine fruits and vegetables. Let 
our catalog tell you about the famous High-power Orchard 
Rigs, Traction Potato Sprayers, Bucket, Barrel and 
Knapsack Sprayers, Hand Pumps, etc, 


An OSPRAYMO 
sprayer means one 
that will make your 
work effective. Suc- 
tion strainer brushes, 
mechanical agitators. 
High pressure guar- 
anteed. Send today 
for late catalog. Don't 
buy any sprayer till 
it comes. al deal- 
ers at many points. 
Address 


Dept. 4, Elmira, N. Y. 


Gi FREE SAMPLES 





Field Force Pump Co. 













ices 

Don’t fail't peg wine . our vm cet prices and samples. We 
have real bargains, Recleaned, test. Timothy $2.60 J 
ne Sweet Clover Unhuiled $2.95, Alsike Clover and 

(10 to 15% Alsike) $4.50, A a (about 98% purity) 
$9. , Sudan $3.75, Rape $4.25, H “ry Sweet Clover $6. 
Billion $ Grass $1. Soy ‘Beans #2.50. Have highest 
quality Red Clover at’ prices whieh ¢ save you $2.00 to $3.00 
oye bushel and other Grass and Field Seeds “ore ented to 
y cheap. We specialize on Field Seeds and are located 
save you mone 


and give quick service. We buy from D' 
ducer and sell 


irect to consumer at Jowest prices. All seeds 
sold subject to state or government test under an absolute money- 








back guaran Send today for free samples and big money-sav- 

ing Seed Guide 

American Field Seed Co., Dept. 609, Chicago, Ml. at. 
to sell 1 dependable 


MEN WANTED. fixitesect shrup- 
bery 9, ate. Steady 
nd. Complete cooperation. ommissions 
weekly. We — and collect Write for torens, 
(Est. 1885) Perry Nursery Co., Dept. F-12, Rochester, W 


MASTODON EVERBEARING PLANTS! 


BY have cotigee strain. 
Color CATALOG F 
ERY CO. Box 5 BRIDGMAN, ‘MICH. 
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Scions, Pears, Nuts, 


Scale, etc. 














PRAY residue may not poison the man 

you sell your apples to, but it may spoil a 
sale for you. Buyers of fruit are getting 
more particular about the kind of fruit they 
buy.. Lead arsenate and Bordeaux: mix- 
tures will bring a crop through the season 
in good shape, but sometimes it is necessary 
for the pickers to wear gloves to wipe the 
spray residue from the fruit. at harvest time. 
There are sprays on the market (they do 
the work, too) that do not have this ob- 
jectionable feature. Want to try them? 


Conference pear has been tested by 
Michigan Experiment Station and is 
now recommended to Michigan growers 
for planting. Ripens a few days ahead 
of Bose. Very few nurseries sell the 
trees, but the Michigan station has a 
few trees for distribution for trial. 


For pruning high limbs, a western orchardist 
has found that a simple attachment gives 
the long-handled “hook’’ greater reach and 
ease in handling. Instead of operating the 
implement with the hand-grip provided, a 
three-foot iron rod was drilled at both ends, 
and one end wired to the hand-grip. No. 12 





wire gue bond HP 


¢ Ba Oren rod 


nen hotd- grip fod wired fo 
SR here 










galvanized wire was wrapped loosely down 
from the grip as a guide (as shown). A 
strap-iron handle was bolted to the other 
end of the'rod. When this handle is against 
the wood pole (as in picture), the cutting- 
knife is pushed back. A pull on the handle 
cuts the branch. Thus the rod attachment 
adds three feet to the length of the imple- 
ment; and the added weight at the butt 
also makes the pole easier to handle. H.H. 


Nut-growers will like to read Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1501, ‘‘Nut-Tree Propagation,” 
free from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Tells how the nut- 
tree nurserymen ‘‘do their stuff.” 


At a national apple conference held in 
Chicago, September 9 and 10, “Apples for 
Health, Inc.,”” was organized and incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois as a non- 
profit organization to stimulate the demand 
for apples by a nation-wide advertising and 
publicity campaign, to maintain the apple 
as the king of American fruits. 


There is just one conclusion to draw 
from spraying tests, and that is that 
lime sulphur, the old standby, has lost 
its punch in fighting San Jose scale. It 
is a good thing there are other depend- 
able materials that are effective for the 
scale, particularly since lime sulphur is 
so nasty to use. What is so rare as a 
man who likes to apply lime sulphur for 
San Jose scale? 


Grafting time usually found us without 
enough scion wood of the right quality. Last 
season, however, early in the winter, before 
the hard freezes, | went through the orchard 
and cut a big armload of nice healthy top- 
wood. These were labeled as to variety and 
sorted into bundles. Afterward, a trench 
15 inches deep was dug in light, sandy soil 
and the bundles placed inside.’ The trench 
was then filled in, and covered with straw 
to prevent freezing. . Left in ground-storage 
in this manner, the wood kept in good condi- 
tion, and when spring came it was no trouble 
at all to find the right scions to suit our pu&r- 
ticular needs. .. F.C. 


In early spring I used to make up a col- 
lection of vegetable and flower seeds for 
my father, send the list to a seedsman, 
and have him mail it direct. Old favor- 
ites were never omitted, and new ones 
or something I had tried and found good 
were included. Later I'd get a letter tell- 
ing me how much he enjoyed the sur- 
prise poche Maybe a present like this 
would please your friends. They may 
have only a small plot, but the receipt 
of packets of seeds in bright cartons, and 
the legends on them, are like a tonic. C. 














































A Kodak—and 
wont they be pleased 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 


At your dealer’ s 


s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


* 
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Beating the Milk Surplus 


P. Meyer 














N September 16, 1926, the retail price per quart of 
bottled milk went up one cent in the city of Phila- 
delphia. Cream prices incre: proportionately. At 
the same time, the farmers atehi. -o.is an increase of 
35 cents = hundred pounds for milk. There was 
little excitement on the part of the 
consumer; most of the newspapers 
printed the announcement on an 
inside page; and the average milk- 
user swallowed the increase with- 
out a murmur. 

Such are the changes wrought 
by time and method. Ten years 
ago this advance would *have 
made Philadelphia. housewives 
howl “Down with the farmer,” 
and the farmer’s complaint would 
have been ‘“‘Down with the mid- 
dlemen.’”’ A governor’s milk com- 
mission had to be appointed in 
1916 when the retail price of 
fluid milk was raised from 
the traditional eight cents 
a quart to a price which 
came nearer to 
covering increased 
production costs. 
Nor are there es 
many large cities Lae 
t where an 
so ae R. W. Balderston, secretary of the producers 
price of milk 
would be met as calmly as it was met in the city of Philadelphia. 

Extraordinary but true! And the reason may be found in the 
Philadelphia selling plan, known generally as the “basic and 
surplus plan.” This was inaugurated and is fathered by the 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association, the farmers’ organization 
controlling 70 per cent of the fluid milk delivered in the Phila- 
delphia area—not far from 1,000,000 quarts daily. 















Surplus Is Discouraged 


The object of the Philadelphia selling plan is to adjust the price 
paid to the producer so as to regulate the supply. It provides 
that in three months—October, November and December—each 
member shall establish his “basic quantity” of milk. That is, 
he is eredited with the amount of milk produced by him during 
each of these months, and the average amount produced will 
serve as a figure from which the basic quantity for other months 
is computed. 

In October, November and December of 1925, for instance, a 
basic quantity for each producer was compiled. This basic 
quantity may remain in force throughout 1927, and perhaps 
longer, if a conference of dealers and distributors finds it prac- 
tical. Special provisions are made for new shippers to estab- 
lish a basic quantity. ' 

The joint session of dealers and producers then decides what 
vercentage of the basic amount shipped by each member shall 
- paid for at the full basic price. This year, for instance, mem- 
bers received the basic price-for the following percentage of the 
established amount: 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
January 100 Hs a 100 July 110 
February 100 ay 100 August 110 


Mareh 100 June 100 September 115 
The prices released from the headquarters of the association are 
based on 4-per-cent-butterfat milk, and there is a differential of 
four cents for each tenth of a point and two cents for each half- 
tenth of a point up or down. - 


Doesn’t Pay To Produce a Surplus 


All milk-produced by a member in excess of above percentages of 
his established “basic amount” is paid for as surplus milk. The 
ony paid for this us milk is comparable to the pie oe 
or 92-score butter at New York City, as published by the Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The surplus is divided into 
two classes, 1 and 2. Class 1 covers amounts less than or equal 
to the basic quantity, and an additional: premium of 20 per cent 
of the surplus price is paid on class 1 surplus milk. Class 2 ip- 
cludes all the surplus not included in Class 1; that is, any amount 
of surplus larger than the basic quantity. For this the straight 
surplus price is paid. Class.2 surplus price prevails only in the , 
first six months of the year, and during those months the average 








amount so purchased is but 2 per cent of the total amount de- 
livered by the farmer. 

“In the five years during which the Philadelphia selling plan 
has operated,’”’ says Robert W. Balderston, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, “the amount of milk paid for at’surplus prices has steadily 
decreased. In 1920, 20 per cent of all the milk purchased was 
surplus milk, and last year'but 11 per cent.” 


The Plan Works Thus 


J. D. Stone is a Delaware dairyman, shipping to one of the large 
Philadelphia dealers. He has a medium-sized dairy and produces 
between 200 and 300 pounds of milk daily, depending on the 
season. In October, 1925, he delivered 7,000 pounds; in Novem- 
ber, 6,900; and in December, 6,000. This established his basic 
quantity at 6,633.3 pounds. In June he produced 8,000 pounds 
and therefore had to take Surplus 1 price for 1,366.7 pounds of 
his milk. In July the quantity delivered by Stone was 7,100 
pounds, but he received the full basic price on all of this, because 
the basie quantity for July was not 6,633.3 pounds, the usual 
monthly figure, but 110 per cent of this, or 7,296.6 pounds. 

In September, Stone can get the full basic price on any amount 
up to 7,628 pounds, as the September rate is 115 per cent of the 
regular rate. 

Do the dealers like the “basic and surplus” plan? Well, they 
seem to. When differences come up, as they do, a meeting is 
urdered and the representatives of the dealers are present. The 
issue may be, for instance, whether the dealers are right in de- 
manding lower prices to the farmers, or whether the producers 
are entitled to an increase, 
Each group presents its side 
of the case. Unless all dif- 
ferences are ironed out in 
this joint session—which is 
sometimes the case—the two 
groups separate for private 
meetings and then get to- 
gether again later. As a last 
resort an arbitrator, agreed 
upon by both dealers and 
producers, decides te issue. 

[Continued on page 56 





“Quality Control’”— One tee 
of the field men on the job ie 
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© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


We’ve 


come a 


ong way § 


together 


WHEN I first met Prince 
Albert, about eighteen years 
ago, some of you younger 
chaps were still using pipes 
for blowing bubbles! 

Now that you have reached 
man’s estate, I’d like to give 
you the benefit of my long 
experience with pipes and 
pipe-tobaccos. I can proba- 
bly save you much time and 
disappointment. 


They say you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks. Don’t 
believe it. I was already a 
veteran pipe-smoker when I 
discovered Prince Albert. I 
want to tell you that I learned 
a lot the very first day. When 
I opened the tidy red tin and 
got a whiff of that real to- 
bacco, I was amazed. 





PRINCE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


DECEMBER, 1926 


Such fragrance! I could’ 
hardly wait to get the taste of 
tobacco like that. I tamped a 
load into my old jimmy-pipe, 
lighted up, and pulled that 
P. A. smoke deep down into 
my system. It was cool and 
sweet as a glass of milk at the 
spring-house door. It was 
friendly. 


What I mean by “friendly” 
is it didn’t bite my tongue or 
parch my throat. Before I 
struck bottom, I loaded up 
again. It’s been like that for 
years now. The tobacco isn’t 
grown that could wean me 
away from good old P. A. 
Take this tip from an old- 
timer who has tried them all: 
Get some Prince Albert 
today! 










P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And always with 
every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince Albert 
process. 
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The Telltale Irapnest 











N selecting birds and laying plans for 

a good working flock for the coming 

breeding season, individual records 
are of the most vital importance. We 
must know that the hens we select have 
something to recommend them. And 
this applies with equal force to the male 
side. The influence of the male is either 
for good or for bad. His ancestry, the 
accomplishments of his dam, the influence of his sire, give him a 
pedigree that will be transmitted to his offspring. We therefore 
must look well into this ancestry. We must perpetuate the race. 

here is no way we can be positive in our selections except by 
the aid of trapnest records. They give us history upon which we 
can rely. The trapnest records the hen as she actually is, and 
eliminates all guesswork. 

True, in the Hogan system, which consists of an examination 
of the pelvic and keel bones, we may know of the possible worth 
of our hens, but we have no individual record of what has been 
actually done. The Hogan system gives us a clue, but it does not 
tell us actual results. While it is not so trustworthy as the trap- 
nest, it is a close second. 





HE trapnest goes further than telling us how many eggs the 

hen laid. It gives other data which otherwise would not be 
obtainable. It points out the hens that lay double-yolked eggs, 
soft-shelled eggs, ridgy eggs and eggs that are deformed. It tells 
the size, weight and color of eggs laid by certain hens, and which 
hen’s eggs are strong in fertility, and which are only ordinary in 
that particular. By this method we are able to cull intelligently, 
and thus retain the cream of our flocks. 

Formerly—that is, before the trapnest or the Hogan system 
came into use—we had to rely on type to pick out our possible 
layers, and that at times was very unsatisfactory. We selected 
hens that stood high in front, with the back not on a level, nor 
the rear higher than the front. We looked for large combs, high 
tails and prominent, large, bright eyes. We preferred the wedge 
shape, cier narrow in front but wide behind, and wide between 
the legs. It was a good guess, but not a positive one. 

After we get to using the trapnest, we found it was not always 
the largest hen, nor the smallest hen, that proved to be the best 
layer. Rather, it was the medium-sized hen, and quite frequently 
































Prof. Roy H. Waide and Miss Ethel Linzey, of the Mary- 
land Egg Contest, checking up records to determine the 
champion egg producer 


Helen Sweitzer, Cass county, Mo., carefully trapnests to 
cull out the drones 


a squirrel-tailed hen led in the race; generally, a hen with a good 
cushion behind, and a good length from the breast right to the back. 
Also, a tight-feathered bird is a better layer than one that is loose- 
feathered. 


HEN we select our flocks for breeding table-poultry, we 

choose a different type. We are more concerned in small 
bones, small sinews, plump breasts, meaty thighs, short legs and 
short necks. We want a bird that is compact and blocky, and 
has plenty of meat and little bone. While the breed that meets 
all those requirements has not as yet been produced, our American 
varieties come closest to such a standard. 

Culling fowls intended for table use calls for the rejection of 
gawky birds, and those with poor breasts and very little capacity 
for meat supply. Usually culling includes deformities of all kinds, 
crooked breasts, injured hips, wry tails, weak and slow-maturing 
stock. The time to pick out all such is right now—and at all other 
times whenever one is discovered. 

Some poultrymen cull birds according to age, disposing of all 
after they have reached the age of two years. Very often this is 
a mistake. A hen should be retained as long as she is able to 
produce at a profit. A hen must lay 100 eggs in a year to pay her 
board and keep. The profit runs according to the number of eggs 
she lays over 100. I have always made it a rule that as long as 
a hen lays 120 eggs in a year, she is worth keeping, if there is 
room, and she does not crowd younger stock. Of course, there is 
no telling just what she is doing without trapping her. 

You often hear the argument that it requires too much time to 
attend to traps. It is foolish to think that way. If the nests 
are conveniently arranged, it is possible to attend to 50 nests 
in from five to ten minutes. Only occupied nests need looking 
after. From nine in the morning until three in the afternoon, is 
the time when most hens lay. 

If the inspection is made every hour, between these hours, that 
will be often enough during the height of the heavy laying season; 
once every two hours will do during the season when production 
is low. My experience with trapnests has been that it 1s the best- 
paid and the most-profitable service that can be rendered. 


Unless the pullets are supplied with green plant-tissue in winter, 
their vitality is lowered and they become more susceptible to 
colds, respiratory infections and kindred ailments. There will be 
a heavy mortality, or death rate, and decreased egg production if 
the pullets go into winter laying-quarters without the proper re- 
serve, which is made possible by a liberal supply of green feed. 
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GLASS 


The Genuine, Original, Durable Glass Cloth 1s made only by Turner Bros. under thei exclusive Patents 


DECEMBER, 1926 


Cheaper 
than Glass 
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Now it is easy to get big egg yields all winter just by building a GLASS 
CLOTH scratch shed onto your hen house. Lets in the vitalizing ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. (Plain glass stops them.) Science has discovered 
it is the absence of these rays that makes hens quit laying in winter. But 
under GLASS CLOTH there is violet light in abundance. The egg glands 
are given new activity and egg production is greatly increased. The sun’s 
warmth keeps the hens active in the shed, even on zero days. They 
scratch and exercise, which speeds up circulation and aids digestion. A 
scratch shed is cheap and easy to build. All you need is a roll of GLASS 


CLOTH and a few scraps of lumber. 


> 
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Science Amazed 
at Results 


The benefits of ultra-violet rays to laying hens, 
baby chicks and hot bed plants has been so remark- 
able that scientists and agricultural colleges have 


broadcasted the results. GLASS CLOTH admits 
these life-giving rays. Test it. Obtain amazing 
results. Prominent poultry raisers and gardeners 
are actually removing glass to replace it with 
GLASS CLOTH. Glass robs you of winter eggs, 
kills your baby chicks and makes your hot d 
plants weak and spindley, all because glass filters 
the ultra-violet rays out of the sunlight. By ad- 
mitting these rays GLASS CLOTH, which costs 
but a fraction as much as glass, brings you greatly 
increased profits. 


NOTICE TO DEALERS 


Thousands of dealers are now selling GLASS 
CLOTH with great success. It is well known and 
very popular in every state in the Union. It offers 
you a big opportunity. Take advantage of the 
good name its merit and our extensive advertising 
have built. Write at once for our dealer proposi- 
tion and full information on sales others are making. 
Order a dealer roll. Now is the season. 


TURNER BROS. 


BLADEN, NEBR. by Farner Bros. 


Try it. It is a money maker. 





GLASS CLOTH is Ideal for Scratch 
Gheds, Poultry and Brooder House 
Windows, Winter Porch Enclo- 
sures, Storm Doors and Windows, 
Hot Beds, Glass Repairs, etc. 
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MakeYourHomeWinter-Tight 

Because it is so cheap GLASS CLOTH has come 
into wide use for making winter enclosures for 
porches and for storm doors and windows. Just 
tack it over your screens or onto home made 
frames. Think of the comfort of a cozy, windproof 
home this winter. No draughts to bring on colds 
and sickness. Saves fuel and doctor bills. En- 
closed porches are like new rooms added to the 
house at small cost. Especially fine if you have 
children. Gives them a protected place to play 
where they can have plenty of ultra-violet rays, so 
essential to their growth and health. 


2 Factories Give Quick 
Service 


The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH 
has made it necessary to add another factory. For 
quick service address orders and correspondence 
to nearest office. 


ie are Dept. 20 4 
WELLINGTON, OHIO 


Chicks Thrive Under Glass Cloth 


Never put baby chicks behind glass. It stops 
the sun’s violet rays causing rickets, softness, leg 
weakness and death loss. In a test at Ames Col- 
lege 25°% of the chicks under plain glass died, while 
all under GLASS CLOTH lived and grew rapidly. 


For Hardy Hot Bed Plants 


Plants startted in hot 
beds covered with GLASS 
CLOTH are hardier, grow 
stronger and stand trans- 
planting better. Ultra- 
violet rays are very bene- 
ficial to plant vitality. No 
weak or spindley plants. Big saving in cost over 
glass hot beds. 


Made Only by Turner Bros. 

Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made 
only by Turner Bros., under exclusive patents. 
No other concern can copy our process. Our 
patented weather resisting formula is your guar- 
antee of complete satisfaction. Real GLASS 
CLOTH is a strong fabric specially treated to 
make it transparent, waterproof and weather- 
proof. Originated in 1916 and proven by 10 years 
success. So much cheaper than glass it has won 
wide popularity all over the United States and 
Europe. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 


We make this special low priced offer that you 
may try GLASS CLOTH and see for yourself 
the big profits it brings. Mail the coupon with 
$5.00 and we will send you prepaid a big roll 45 ft. 
long and 36 ins, wide (135 sq. ft. of satisfaction— 
enough to cover a scratch shed 9 x 15 ft.). You 
may order as many rolls at this price as you need. 
Use it for scratch sheds, poultry houses, storm 
doors and windows, porch enclosures, etc. If, 
after 10 days use, you do not find it more satis- 
factory than glass or any other material, return it 
and we will refund your money. Common sense 
instructions, ‘‘Feeding for Eggs’’ with each order. 
Catalog illustrating uses on request. Mail the 
coupon with remittance at once. (GLASS CLOTH 
is also sold by many dealers.) 


-Mail the COUPON! 


! TURNER BROS. 
! Bladen, Nebr.; Fe nhl Ohio 


1 
i I enclose $........ for which send me postpaid : 
‘ 
' 
i 








{ rolls of Glass Cloth as advertised. If not satisfied 
q after 10 days use I may return it and you will refund 
y ™y money. 
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Reduced Prices! The prices shown in this ad are the 
new reduced prices recently effec- 


tive. The reduction applies to the entire line of 15 different 
models. Notice especially the new price on the YANKEE—$1.50; 
and the new price on the Wrist WatcH—$3.50. 









Yankee Yankee Radiolite 





The new improved model. More wot a tate’ — The Yankee with luminous figures 
closely cased, antique and bands. Tells 
bow and crown. $1.50 : time in the dark, $9.25 
Always dependable. Mi . * 4° Radium does it. 

idget Midget Radiolite 


A good size for the girls and smaller Girls as well as boys like time-in- 


boys. Also for women $3 25 the-dark watches. $3 75 
. . e 


for their handbags. Ideal for travellers, 
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<>» WristWatch Wrist Radiolite ~~’ 


SS. Suitable for boys and girls Tells time in the dark. The 


es i * 
as well as the watch for out- ' ae oe 
grown-ups. $3. 50 door boys and $4.00 4 ‘ . \ 
Stylish ton- men. Sturdy og 
neau-shape. and strong. hd 


HEN you give an Ingersoll Watch _ 
you make a gift that is appreci- 
ated all out of proportion to its cost. < 
For there’s no gift like a watch, noth- 
ing used so much, consulted so often, 


carried so long. And Ingersoll Watches, 





made for over 30 years, have a repu- 
Jeweled Waterbury 


Junior ; sal : 
The popular 12-size. Thin modei tation for dependability and enduring Jeweled watch accuracy at an 


that slips easily into 
the pocket. Sturdy, $3. 235. 


dependable. 


: ich tadioe, Silvercd 
service that is world-wide and thor- — .tinit Sites $4.50 


oughly deserved. +, + + ¥ 


INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc. » New York Chicago » San Francisco 
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Union County Wins the Banner 


seven years ago to the first county to 
get rid of scrub and grade bulls, has 
been awarded to Union county, Ky. There 
is not a scrub or grade bull in Union county 
—nothing but purebred bulls. Union 
county is the first 


Tx Farm Journal banner, offered 


By Wayland Rhoads 


- type of farming for them. They 


now firmly believe that purebred 
sires are the only kind to use. 


county was at that time the leading county 
in Kentucky in the total number of Better 
Sire enrolments and in the amount of live- 
stock-improvement work which was taking 
place. Most of the counties of Kentucky 
are working for better livestock. Some 
others hope to be 








county in the United 
States to boast of 
that achievement. 

In the seven years 
that have passed 
since this banner was 
offered, three coun- 
ties—one in West 
Virginia, one in Mon- 
tana and one in 
Florida—have come 
dangerously close to 
winning the banner. 
But in all three cases, 
the final punch nec- 
essary to make the 
county 100 per cent 
purebred was lack- 
ing. Union county 
persisted in the drive 











free of scrub bulls 
this year. 


N January, 1924, 

Mr. Brewer was 
succeeded as county 
agent by R. O. Wil- 
son, who continued 
the work of placing 
purebred sires and 
enrolling _ livestock 
producers in the Bet- 
ter Sires movement. 
After he had finished 
one year’s work, a 
survey of breeding 
bulls in the county 
showed that there 
were 120 purebreds, 
22 grades and 4 








for better bulls, and 
on June 21, 1926, a 
banner was awarded. 

The campaign that resulted in such 
notable achievement for Union county was 
not a whirlwind affair. It took five years 
of hard work to put the thing across. It 
was in the spring of 1921 that County 
Agent L. C. Brewer, of Union county, de- 
cided to enter on a campaign of livestock 
improvement for the county. This cam- 
paign was part of the Better Sires—Better 
Stock campaign which was carried on by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the state college of agriculture. 
This campaign has finally reached the stage 
where not only all of the breeding bulls, 
but also boars, stallions and jacks in the 
county are purebred. Most of the flocks 
of sheep are headed by purebred. rams and 
most of the chickens in the county. are 
purebred flocks. 

Union county is primarily a livestock 
county. The soils are fertile and produce 
good crops. .These crops are in turn fed to 
livestock and the livestock from the county 
has a reputation on the markets where it 
is sold. The farmers in Union county 
believe that livestock farming is the best 


Here It Is 


COUNTY. KENTUCKY 


TOWNE 





This purple and gold banner, 3 x 6 feet, was awarded to 
Union county by The Farm Journal 





The last bull sacrificed in the campaign for purebreds 


When County Agent Brewer started work 
in 1921, he called together a committee of 
twelve men—all progressive livestock breed- 
ers. The field agent in animal husbandry 
from the agricultural college met with this 
committee and discussed with them the 
plan for Better Sires—Better Stock work 
that had been inaugurated by the United 
States Department: of Agriculture and was 
then being carried out in Kentucky. After 
discussing the matter they decided to work 
for livestock improvement. The first work 
that year was a series of twelve meetings 
which were given over to discussions of the 
value of the use of purebred sires. 





N 1921 there were.some communities in 

the county which did not have a single 
urebred bullin them. After meetings were 
eld in these districts, and the value of 
purebred bulls discussed, the people became 
interested in getting better animals. The 
first idea of Brewer. was to get as many 
farmers in Union county as he could to agree 
to use purebred sires. He thought that 
if more influence and sentiment were 
behind the question of 
better livestock breed- 
ing, then livestock im- 
provement would take 
place. By December, 
1923, he had enrolled 
359 livestock producers 
in the county to use 
only purebred sires. 
Those who enrolled 
received a certificate 
of membership in the 
Better Sires—Better 
Stock movement which 
was issued by the Bu- 
reau of Animal In- 
dustry, United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Union 
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scrubs. It was then 
decided to place the 
eattle-breeding _in- 
dustry on a scrub-free basis, if it was pos- 
sible to do so. Each owner of grade and 
scrub bulls was then visited by the county 
agent and field agent in beef production of 
the college of agriculture, along with a local 

















This splendid Hereford displaced the 
last grade bull 


livestock committeeman. By April, 1926, 
there were only four grade bulls left in the 
county, and no scrubs. This committee 
again visited these last four men and the 

were induced to get rid of their grade bul 

and use purebreds. When it was learned 
that The Farm Journal had offered a banner 
to the county which would first rid itself 
of all the serub bulls, the county agent and 
local committee decidec that the banner 
should go to Union county, and this was an 
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A 
World Beater 
— | Thought — 


“But I found out this separator was 
beating me at the rate of $90 a year 
when I put a De Laval beside it.”’ 


“One of my neighbors got one of these 
separators and spoke well of it’—(as told 
to a De Laval representative)—‘“and I 
decided to get one on 30 days’ trial. 

“The first two weeks I thought it was a 
‘world beater,’ but a De Laval man came 
along and asked to set his machine beside: 
it. I said that was fair enough, but didn’t 
hold out much hope for him. Then I 
divided my milk and ran half through each 
machine and kept the cream in separate 
cans.”’ 


| Best Separator Buy 


“At the end of two weeks I figured 
up the cream checks from each separator 
and at that rate the De Laval would have 
been $90 ahead at the end of a year. The 
other machine went back that day and I 
thanked the De Laval man for his good 
work.”’ 

















If there is the slight- 
est doubt in your mind 
: which is the best sep- 
arator; see and try a De Laval side-by-side 
with any other. Not one person in a hun- 
dred who does that fails to choose. the 
De Laval. Your De Laval Agent -will 
gladly arrange such a test. 

The De Laval really costs less than 
any other separator. Its first cost may 
be slightly higher but that is made up 
many times in better work, greater satis- 
faction and more years of use. Nor do 
you need to pay outright for a De Laval. 
You can get one for a small down pay- 
ment and then let it pay for itself out of 
savings while you are using it. 

See your De Laval Agent or send coupon 
below to nearest De Laval office for catalog 
and full information. 


De Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 1673 


165 Broadway, New York 
600 ) ewer Blvd., Chicago 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 


Please send me, without Separator 0 








obligation, full informa- Milker 0 
check which 
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additional incentive to get rid of all grade 
bulls. 

In this campaign work a series of meet- 
ings on livestock improvement was held 
each year. Lantern slides and moving- 
pictures were used to show the value of 
better livestock. Discussions were made 
by field-extension men, the county agent 
and local breeders. Many articles on 
better livestock and the value of purebred 
sires were carried by the newspapers. One 
whole edition of the Union county Ad- 
vocale, the local paper, was given over to 
Better Sires work. Bulletins and letters 
were sent to every Better Sire member 
and interested farmer in Union county. 
Sentiment for better livestock was finally 
brought to the point where it was easier 
for a man to buy a purebred bull than to 
explain why he did not own one. 


ACH grade or scrub bull in the county 

was an individual case of its own. 
Usually when the owner was able to get a 
purebred. at a reasonable price he was 
willing to dispose of his grade. Many of 
the men who owned the inferior animals 
became ashamed of themselves, and after 
thinking about the matter disposed of the 
bulls at the stock-yards. One man, who 
owned a fine-looking crossbred Guernsey 
and Jersey bull, was a good friend of the 
county agent, and he sold the bull largely 
to help the county agent out. Another 
man who owned a crossbred Shorthorn 
and Hereford, an animal of good type, 
was a director in the local county fair. 
When he thought it might be known that 
he owned an animal of such type he was 
readily willing to dispose of him and get 
a purebred. 

The last grade bull in the county was 
on a tenant farm and was owned by the 
landlord. The tenant had become at- 
tached to the bull because it was gentle. 
He did not want to sell the bull under any 
condition or for any consideration. The 
landlord agreed to buy_a purebred. The 
purebred was shipped ‘to the farm and 
after a few days the tenant saw that it 
Was a superior animal to the one he had, 
and just as gentle. He was then willing 
to get rid of the grade and is now well 
pleased with the purebred. 

Over 90 per cent of thetcattle produced 
in Union county are beef cattle. There 
are now enough purebred herds in the 
county to more than supply the needs 
of the county for purebred bulls. Many of 
these herds have been established since 
the Better Sire movement was begun five 
years ago. Sentiment for purebreds is 
strong enough that it will practically pre- 
vent any one'from even wanting to use a 
grade sire. If any one should 4 so dis- 
posed, the breeders there will sell him a 
purebred at a price so reasonable that he 
can not afford to use any other kind of 
breeding animal. The next goal which 
Union county is striving for is to have 
purebred sires in all classes of livestock, 
and at the rate it is going it will not be 
very far in the future when this takes 
place. 








“Oh, Rover, that’s a pretty little 
coat, but I don’t like your pants !’’ 









You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 





Concrete 
Milkhouse 
Increases Profits 








Cool, clean, permanent, 
easy to build, economi- 
cal. All these desirable 
qualities in a milkhouse 
can be assured by build- 
ing it of Concrete. 


Concrete milkhouses 
are making money for 
thousands of farmers. 
Creameries pay premi- 
ums for milk kept cool 
and sweet in sanitary 
concrete buildings. 


















Concrete milkhouses 
andother improvements 
on the farm can be easily 
built by following a few 
simple directions. Write 
today for our free illus- 
trated booklet, “Plans 
for Concrete Farm 


Buildings.” 












PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
33 West-Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend 
the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
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FARMER AGENTS 


















gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes or smoke. Heat- 
ing chamber entirely under water; no heat lb 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
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1926. Meet Mr. Morley, Jersey folks. 
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Hog Sanitation 
Paid 
Dividends 
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RNEST TEMPLE, of Seward county, 

Nebr., is thoroughly sold on the value 
of hog sanitation, and here is why: In 
1925, twelve of his sows kept under sani- 
tary conditions, with the pigs kept on 
clean ground for the first few months of 
their lives, produced 9,400 pounds more 
pork in seven months than 13 sows, kept 
in the old hog-lots and pastures, produced 
in ten months. Temple knows, for he 
keeps accurate records of his hog-raising 
operations. 

Temple’s sows were high-grade Durocs 
mated to a purebred boar, and had plenty 
of bone and size. The pigs were farrowed 
when the sows weighed around 375 
pounds each. These sows were fed corn, 
oats, leafy alfalfa, skim-milk and some 
tankage. The grain was fed about 60 
rods from the hog-house, so that the 
sows would get exercise going back and 
forth. One week before farrowing, these 
sows were moved to clean alfalfa ground, 
and housed in individual houses. The 
houses were thoroughly cleaned and each 
was equipped with a small pen. These 
individual houses were banked with straw 
so as to be warm and prevent drafts, as 
the pigs came late in February. 

The twelve sows which were handled 
in this way farrowed 98 pigs, and 90 lived 
through weaning time. They were weaned 
when eight weeks old, and the pigs were 
then given a thorough oiling to prevent 
mange and lice. When these pigs weighed 
about 50 pounds they were given the 
double vaccination treatment. They 
were put on feed and crowded for an early 
market. They had-access to corn and 
tankage in self-feeders, as well as salt 
and a mineral mixture. They ran on 
alfalfa and Sudan grass pasture. Fresh 
water was available at all times, fur- 
nished from a supply tank. B. 
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New Secretary for Jersey 
Cattle Club 





Lewis W. Morley, director of extension 
and register of merit departments of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, has been 
appointed secretary of that organization. 

e succeeds R. Gow, the veteran 
secretary who has resigned to take up the 
position of treasurer of the A. J. C. C. 
This change took effect on September 7, 
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T is a fact! Seven cows in 
ten are capable of giving 
far more milk than they do— 
in the winter months. Mal- 
nutrition—the bane of human 
health and well-being—is far 
more common in cows than in 
people. It is the biggest leak 
in winter dairy profits. Under 
the urgent strain of consuming 
and converting quantities of 
dry, coarse feeds into milk, the 
digestion and assimilation 
break down. The cow may 
appear healthy, but the milk 
fails to come in paying volume. 
Quantities of high-priced feed 
go to waste. 


The remedy is simple—and amaz~ 
ingly inexpensive. Help the milk- 
Powe J organs meet the added bur- 
dens thrust upon them. Build new 
vigor into the digestion and assimi- 
lation—milk profits simply MUST 
result. 

Kow-Kare is doing F pod this job 
for added thousands of cow owners 
every year. Instead of just cram- 
ming feed into their cows these dairy- 
men are helping their cows keep the 
milk-making process going full- 
speed. Kow-Kare has a marvelous 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc.. LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
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tonic, strengthening effect on the 
productive organs — makes them 
function actively, produce maximum 
milk flow and resist disease. Kow- 
Kare, fed sparingly, but regularly 
with the feed will put your “poor 
milkers” back in the profit column. 
Try it; a single can of Kow-Kare 
will ration one cow from one to two 
months, the treatment being regu- 
lated by the cow’s general condition. 
It’s a little investment, with big— 
and certain—results. 


For Cow Diseases 


In treating Barrenness, Retained 
Afterbirth, Abortion, Bunches, 
Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., Kow- 
Kare has a well-earned 30-year repu- 
tation of bringing cows back to 
health and production. It goes to 
the source of the trouble— makes the 
affected organs regain vigorous 
health—resist disease. 

For cows at calving Kow-Kare, 
fed before and after, prevents ex- 
pensive troubles, makes cow and 
calf healthy and vigorous. 

Feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists have Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65c 
sizes. (Six large cans, $6.25.) Full 
directions on can. Mail orders sent 
postpaid if your dealer is not sup- 
plied. Our valuable free book on 
cow diseases sent free, on request. 


Conditioner 
S Mitch Cows 
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Undoubtedly you have suffered the 
annoyance of a break in some part of 
the harness — but have you ever 
broken a hame? If so, you know 
what real trouble is; for a hame, unlike 
other parts of the harness, is not easy 
to mend. That is why it should be 
over-strong. 
























Our hames, which are of the best 
material and workmanship, are scien- 
tifically constructed to pull many 
hundred pounds of over load. ._ That é 
is why we truthfully say that usHce 3 

hames are over-strong. Be sure your o*MAIL THIS TODAY----‘ 


Ww ness i uipped with them. ! 
new har A }U. S. HAME COMPANY 


Our guarantee is back of every pair. | Buffalo, N. Y. 


ied c Please send me a free copy of booklet 


U. S. HAME COMPANY valashis tatormation tor hares ewsers. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HAMES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE 
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ONLY LY 83. 50 PER _ MONTH 
~No extras. Every machine 
de a lifetime against defects in material a j 
“on De ee | farm st our risk. 
30 Days’ Trial Qxriy 200,000 in ‘use: 
Easiest to clean and — 
Write for Free Catalog Folder today (22) 
: ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. , = 
2102 Marshall Bivd. 


4 POWER MILKER 


being turned out. This 
will pay you hee spo 
milk and better milk 
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Muik 2 to 4 cows at a time—18 to 40 an hour. 
Clean, convenient. Easy to use. Sold on 30 
days Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Comes With 2 H. P. Engine or Electric Motor 
when uncrated--no installation cos 
Catalog No. 87 
ss * on Request 
4 i > Te FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
aa treet, Ottews, Kans. CHICAGO IBLE SHA A 
? 122 MeGee Bidg., Pitisnurgh,Pe. 5574 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Ill. 
World's largest makers of clipping and shearing machines 
Burns \ intense BLUE FLAME. 
No ashes,smoke,or sparks, le, con- 
- venient, practical, Keeps water in stock tanks 
t at proper temperature in zero weather for only 
K gc per hour.Tenth successful year. Wilt lasta 
y life time. Two sizese—regular 2-burner and 
tt Junior one-bu' rar, Write today for complete 
® information, nd letters from satisfied 
th users of the over wer Leaf Tank ‘ank Heater. 
eat Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Co.. 
- Foundry Sta., No. 937 , Cedar Rapids, le. 
ea f 
wild Mon y - Making Fruit Farm. 100 
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Light and Heavy Hogs, 
Goat’s Meat, etc. 


IGHT hogs have sold for more per pound 
than-heavy hogs in 45 out of 60 months 
in the last five years. It takes just about 
twice as much feed to make a 350-pound 
hog as a 200-pound hog. When ten bushels 
of corn are worth 100 pounds of live hog, it 
pays best to’sell hogs light—around 200 
pounds. When corn is much lower, it will 
pay to produce heavy hogs—say 250 pounds 
or more. 


Paralysis of the hind quarters of pigs 
was prevented by feeding the pigs al- 
falfa meal in Ohio feeding experiments. 
A new way to sell dairy-cows has been used 
in Northumberland and Susquehanna coun- 
ties, Pa. As each animal is led into the sale 
ring, the sale price (which is the actual price 
plus the selling expense) is announced. The 
cow's age, record and breeding are an- 
nounced, and then all who want her at the 
price stated put their names into a box, 
from which drawings are made. This 
method was used to get dairy-cows into new 
sections. 
The small kid shown above, receiving his 
breakfast out of the bottle, is one of the 
many Toggenburg goats raised by Mrs. 
Perry, of Maple Shade Farm, Michi- 
gan. tee AG 


At hog-calling contests, the outsiders often 
wonder whether “‘sooey”’ is a better call than 
‘hooey.”” Fred Patzel, Nebraska’s 1926 
hog-calling champion, won the champion- 
ship by using the latter call. Patzel’s call 
could be heard at a distance of three miles. 
In order to win a prize it is not necessary to 
be husky, nor is a loud voice necessary. In 
one of the Iowa contests a boy who stutters 
was awarded the first prize. The strength 
of voice, clearness of call and its effect on the 
hogs are taken into consideration in naming 
winners. Patzel called hogs for visitors at 
the Sesqui-Centennial, Philadelphia, in Oc- 
tober. 


Goat’s meat—how to preserve it; will 
the goat fans speak up and tell A. D. 
whether there is anything better than 
the meat-curing recipes that ordinarily 
go for beef? 


Sweet clover, brome-grass and alfalfa are 
used for pastures for the Shorthorn herd on 
J. A. Huyck’s farm in Washington county, 
Kans. J. A. seeds sweet clover on winter 
wheat along in February and March and then 
covers it with a top dressing of straw. Al- 
falfa and brome-grass are sown as a com- 
bination pasture crop. In a few years the 
brome-grass takes the field, crowding out 
the alfalfa. The only real objec tion to the 
brome-grass is the fact that it tends to 

come sod-bound. This is corrected by disk- 
ing the field up well each spring, or using a 
spring-tooth harrow. J. A. says sweet 
clover is a great soil builder. Hf; 





If you go to the sheep mar- 
ket and ask for ewes, the 
price will be $2 or so lower 
if you do not tell them the 
ewes are for breeding pur- 

poses. Just go and buy a 
carload of high-grade feeding-ewes 
that have good mouths, and you can 
put the extra money in your own 
pocket. It is a good plan for the 
average feeder to engage the services 
of a commission firm that deals in 
feeders. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 
The Cattle King’s Bequests 

HE diagram illustrates how a -cattle 

king bequeathed his ranch to his four 
sons and treated all alike. It will be seen 
that each of the four 
tracts is composed of 
three small squares. 

] The total number of 
square miles in the big 
ranch was the es as 
the number of linear i h : . 

1 miles of fencing that inclosed My wife and I have found that using Old Hick- 

3 and divided it into the four sec- ory Smoked Salt is mere play compared to the 

t tions. The question is: H iw smoke-house method of curing meat. It saves the 

i many square miles of land did cost of building a smoke-house and all the work 

3 the rancher leave to be divided among bie of smoking. The smoke flavor does not fry out of 

; four boys when he departed this life? the hams and bacons and make the drippings too 

1 A Revolutionary Rebus strong for other cookings. The flavor is unsur- 

3 O f the incid leadi passed. No noticeable shrinkage and our meat 

gh 4s me ~_ ro ing has kept perfectly. By following your directions 
W. 0 Oe ee nobody can fail to get good results.’””>—C. A. 
ar, especially interesting , 
to young students on_ac- Warner, Butterfield, Minn. 

, po ny Sg mec ge Get rid of the smoke-house with its penetrates the meat from rind to 

2 that monogram. What dirt, labor and fire risk; save that bone, preserving and flavoring it 

3 was the historical event? part of meat that oozes out in the uniformly, mildly, deliciously. Mr. 

heat of the smoke-house and drips W. M. Nelson, of Red Oak, Iowa, 

; A Roman Consul intothe fire. UseOldHickorySmoked says: “The only fault I find with Old 

- In their given order, write down words to Salt and you too can enjoy a flavor Hickory is that the meat is too good 

e fit the following definitions: A glossy, plain, that is unsurpassed and that willnot and we eat it too fast and also too 

9 heavy silk; collect apart; a fruit; a low Try out. Genuine hickory woodsmoké much of it.” 

a tree-like plant; the entirety. on pure salt—put there by the Ed- 

' me og if “x ry ag ae of oe t wards process. Just salt andsmoke, At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
= - po ence ede . ‘Tw ine te aged Beno yom nothing else. As the salt draws the marked, ten pound drums. Write for 
depth of; an entrance shenn. ; moisture from the meat, the smoke free sample and book. 

e letters that remain, in the regular hits Ss . 
order, will spell the name of a Roman consul, THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 
proverbial for his wealth and luxury. 

ns Troy and Avoirdupois 

Ld 

6 ‘ Here is a little problem that came up at a 

3 general store. The proprietor and a cus- TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF AND CANADA 

1 tomer argued as to whether a certain kind 

:. of merchandise should be weighed on the 

Oo troy se areas scales. = was 7 
on both seales and registered a number o pW. 

> even pounds on each. A person who had not E JARDS PROCESS 

h been present, hearing of the incident, said: 

e ata that B gece ony so ie «ag a yren The Smoked Salt Co., Inc., 412-432 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
200 pounds on the avoirdupois scales I can : ’ 

£ ad: rf, b Gentlemen: Ple gend me f f Old Hick Smoked Salt and 

t “se its exact weight. Who else can i booklet No. 432-D of cngpetions ‘tm tetas authods of curiag ond oon 

In the Dead-Letter Office 18S Rog Maly sot PRED Be na cau eo Ves ee ee eee 
Lots of important Christmas correspondence ESE SRE I ORAD EGER EE DE NS TI, mR We 
never reaches Santa Claus on account of — R. F.D. No. State 
senders neglecting the formality of stamping ie GSR aleroaiige ay ares aye ee det hat ed ee 
their letters. Can you discov er in each of My eg Sf a a ee yee sre Bea ra Geek ks ae Sat 
the following held-up communications the 

e name of the American city from which it 

n came: 

F A paint box bigger than the one Ida has 

r will make me very happy. 

n The pet raven Nancy gave me is growing 

l- too large for his cage. Will you bring him 

i- a new one and charge to my account? 

1e I want lots of things but I can’t make up 

it my mind what I should like best, so leave 

10 the selection to you. 

a Could you manage to leave a goat at ‘my 

is ee P. 8. Not a butter. oe i 

a ith Uncle Amos we go for long walks, 

at | and se my boots are wearing out I wish you Greatest Lo Saw Offer 

& wou ring me a new pair. . reefer se to own 

: move Sy 350 Cuts a Minute! So" 2s 

; ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES omega SNC was ee. tog e— joo few seconds Tt 
The taunting girl: The card puzzle is solved WW. ie —\, 2s 
by the following simple formula: Subtract TTAWA A tee TAWA Sn ieee 
four from the number of piles and multiply 1 fl MONTH to use the 
the remainder by 13. To this product add ee Re -Y- Be ert AT 
Lr | — of cards - ov oe: —— ner Backed by 10-Year Guarantes, Foe FR 
wi the sum of the values of the first E 
cards. FREE Beers. ciragrsiee v= = he 
The morning star: Words set down: Lucid, HARRY OVERM, ERMAN, ‘ of, Fes. OTTAWA Ore, compass ; Ms 
roll, ferret, ire. Words struck out: Droll, Room eg tS o rittecenes Aes naeats 
retire. Remaining word: LUCIFER. 

Riddles to guess: 1. A Te ae — 
it’s a queer eye (query); 3. In the shortest SMITH for fifty the Giret and lest 
monthe~February. 4 Pepper and sait'm- | SOQ LINE LAN LAND GRANT | LANDS — 
terial. IMP PULLERS 
Concealed geography : 1. Bisbee. 2. No- Free information. ee ee Sa ae and ubout 
me gales. 3. Williams. 4. Tempe. 5. Lowell. homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Bailding, Minneapolis, Mins. 
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: Crops a Year 


from the same land E 
in the 


Wilmington District 


To grow four crops in a year where 
you now are, your cultivated acreage 


f must be quadrupled, but in the Wil- : 
mington, North Carolina, section—the 
richest farming section—you can grow 

FOUR CROPS FROM THE SAME 


LAND EACH SEASON: 


: Good, fertile, cleared land in this out- b 
standing agricultural section can be had 
at $25.00 to $175.00 an acre, that will 
: produce crops up to $400.00 an acre i 
and more. Compare the value of your 
crops at the present time with the value 
r of the crops which can be grown here in ; 
proportion to the prices of the land on 
which these crops are grown. In doing 
this you will realize that you will make ' 
two or three times as much in the 
Wilmington district with an investment 
: in land of approximately only one-tenth c 
of your present investment. 


x7 


Mild climate (average summer tem- : 
perature 78°; average winter tempera- 
ture 58°) means that you can grow crops 
7 the year round Excellent schools, fine 

churches, friendly neighbors, the world’s 
best roads, and nearness to the world’s 
; largest markets means that the Wilming- : 
ton district is an ideal location. Write 
for general or detailed information, using 
3 the coupon below. : 


# Chamber of Commerce | 












































: WILMINGTON, N. C. | 
TEAR OFF HERE 
: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, : 
Wilmington, N. C. j 
Please send me booklet on farming : 
and 
Name — 
Town as ae, AY 
State : 
= Cee eee EE ae 









Farming is a profitable year-round business in 
the Fort Myers district of Florida. Here Win- 
ter handicaps are absent. Peak prices are 
secured for early a and fruit crops. 
tan fue hogs, and a make good re- 
turns and green feed is always available. 
Established markets. Good roads, schools and 
churches. Rich land is reasonably priced. 
Fishing, hunting and bathing are enjoyed all 
Winter. Write for literature. Ad- 
dress: Fort Myers Chamber of 
Commerce, Dept. E, Fort Myers, 
Florida. 














SAVE «CLOV En 


Our prises save you $2.00 to $3 per bushel. wene us 
today for free samples of Highest Grade Home Grown 
Seed. Our price is corprisingly low. Get our sompies and 
rices on Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, nig aa and al 
e can save you big money on seed bill. Write for 


free a Field Seed Co. prices and 82 52 ot. 108, ie - 
cago, 


RED CLOVER $15.00 


Alfalfa $6.75; White Sweet Clover $6.00; Alsike 
Clover $14.00; Timoth 4 $3.25; All per bushel. Sack 
free. Tests about 96 pure. Samples free upon 
request. STANDARD SEED COMPANY, 
112 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Champion with the Scythe 


By Henry Bailey Stevens 








OT since Maud Muller has there 
N been such a hay-field heroine as 

Helen Bernaby, of North Dan- 
ville, N. H., and it is doubtful if Maud 
herself is really entitled -to a superior claim; 
for after all, she merely raked up the 
swaths, while Helen beat a dozen stalwart 
men in the New Hampshire hand-mowing 
contest. 

The contest, which was held in con- 
junction with some alfalfa-making demon- 
strations at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, attracted a number of men of 
exceptional strength and experi- 
ence. The first one to be started 
on the five-minute course was 
George Corson, of Durham, deep- 
chested, powerfully built, with a 
reputation as one of the best 
mowers in that part of the state. 
George swung his scythe into the 
oats with a wide, easy stroke. He 
laid low 22314 feet of hay, eleven 
rows wide, and set a pace for the 
entire contest that only a real 








of 187 pounds weight, who gets up at 4.30 
in the morning, helps milk the ‘cows and 
takes her turn at loading the milk train. 

With the crowd of 1,000 people cheering 
her on, Miss Bernaby swept past the 
longest swath of any of her opponents; 
and when the stop-watch showed that her 
time was up and the judges had run the 
metal tape over her course, they found 























The 
champion 


that she had gone a distance 
of 28814 feet—65 feet more 
than Corson had. None of 
the later contestants could 
surpass her. She had pro- 
vided the surprise of the day. 

Besieged as she was by 
reporters from the Boston 
papers and by four different 
movie-camera men, it would 
not have been strange had 
Miss Bernaby’s head been 
turned. The whisper ran 














Helen Bernaby, George Seca C. H. Thompson, 


Voscoe Plummer 


champion could hope to surpass. An- 
other contestant, Mike Tecce, an Italian 
in the prime of life, mowed into the grain 
like a wild bull with a terrific swing, and 
with a wide stroke. Still another, Loren 
Hill, of Colebrook, stripped to his under- 
shirt, rushing in a narrow swath, went a 
distance of 277 feet. Another was a 
blacksmith, strong and tough as the 
Longfellow hero. Nor was the experience 
of longer years missing from the fray. 
Two of the contestants were gray-bearded. 
One, C. H. Thompson, of Stratham, 86 
years old, had been mowing for years on 
the farm before mowing-machines were 
available. Another, Joshua Pinkham, 
was a Civil War veteran. 


Youth Wins over Age 
When word came that a 19-year-old 
girl was entering the contest, everybody 
smiled; but when Miss Bernaby had 
whetted her scythe and started to, mow, 
the joke faded away. She cut as wide 
a swath as had Corson, and as clean. By 
the time half of her five minutes was up, 
it was clear that she was giving the whole 
field the run of the day. Heel and toe 
balancing, and arms swinging in perfect 
rhythm, the dark-haired, ruddy-faced 
girl made a strikin picture in the oats- 
field. Ever since she was ten years old, 
she had been helping to mow the wet 
runs and trimmings on her father’s farm; 
a few days before she had worked all day 
with the scythe, finishing up the season’s 
haying. She was in perfect trim—a girl 


around that the novelty of 
her achievement might at- 
tract the vaudeville man- 
agers. But apparently the girl was not 
interested—she is too deeply attached to 
the farm. 

Helen’s father is an Italian contractor. 
The family of nine came to New Hamp- 
shire eleven years ago from San Francisco; 
and the children take pride in operating 
the farm, which has about 50 acres of 
tillage, and in milking the twelve cows, 
while Mr. Bernaby works in town. 

“T can leave the farm, and the children 
do as well as I,” he said proudly, after 
the. contest. “I have not touched a 
pitchfork all sumnier. I have a hired 
man, but Helen is better than a man.”’ 

The children do not neglect their school 
work, however; Helen, who is the oldest, 
has graduated from the seminary and 
may enter college. 

“T usually mow the green feed for the 
cows at night, because I like to,” she 
says. “If a girl will only seek out the 
interesting things in farm life, she’ll find 
plenty to keep her hands and mind busy, 
and she'll enjoy every moment, too. 
Girls have the same place on the farm as 
boys, and they can make as much of it 
as they please.” 


ec ME 


The Japanese Beetle Quarantine, which 
formerly included only New, Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, has been 
revised to apply also to New York and 
Cénnecticut. The new measures became 
effective October 11, 1926. 
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“We're = 
20 Days Ahead —-=& 
of the Market 


That MeansaNewCar for You, Ethel’’ 


HEY have settled on a farm of five or ten acres or 

more—the kind of farm being laid out to. bring 
hundreds of good citizens to the virgin country im- 
mediately back of Venice, Florida. 

They have forgotten biting frosts, gambling on crops 
and paying high prices for things they can’t raise, and 
getting low prices for what they do raise. 

Farmers, good industrious people, like these young 
folks, in the Florida counties of Manatee and Sarasota, 
have made $500 and more an acre a year without such 
aid as is now provided by the Venice Farm Board. 

The board sells at moderate prices, on liberal terms, 
farms of sound title, located on good roads, with land 
cleared and ready to plant, and main drainage available. 
Venice Farms are now being developed as one of the 
leading agricultural sections of the United States... 
Further, this board supplies information about market- 
ing outlets and the crops favored by 
markét conditions. So, in addition to 
taking good advantage of the pro- 
ductivity and fertility of the soil the 
Venice farmer can get in line for the 
highest prices in the early markets. 
Crops in this part of Florida are ex- 
tremely early. 

Two, three, four crops a_ year. 

inter is a gentle summer. Work 
gets results—crops spring up under 


VENICE FLORIGPA 
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Venice 
Farm Facts 


Located in the Manatee district, 
rated first in productivity in state. 
Average maximum temperature 27 
years 90.5°; average minimum 
63.5°; average rainfall 48,97 inches 
annually. 

315 to 345 growing days. 

Venice Nursery and Experimental 
Farm propagating crops best suited 
to the soils, 

Venice Marketing Bureau assists 
co-operative packing, shipping, 
selling. 

Florida crop values have increased 
130° in ten years—-U. S. average 
only 9%. 











the liberal sun and ample rain. Venice farms have artesian 
wells as an added assurance. The living advantages are 
manifold —good roads, a fine city and the friendly Gulf. 

So it is not a serious struggle to wring another auto- 
mobile out of the soil. The farmer who applies real 
industry here can enjoy the best things of life amid the 
most livable conditions. 

Solid authority for these statements is found in the 
fact that the city, industries and farms of Venice are 
backed by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
which for more than sixty years has sought the im- 
provement of working and living conditions. 

Under the direction of the Venice Farm Board a 
booklet has been prepated faithfully describing and 
illustrating this opportunity. Read it to understand more 
fully the reasons why the most able type of farmers are 
visiting Venice Farms, and then locating hege. 


THE VENICE CO. 
Owned by The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
The facts in these advertisements, and the information and photographs 
in the booklet, ““A New Life of Independence,” are supplied by the 
Venice Farm Board and are based on close daily observation of local 
conditions. Send the coupon for the booklet. 





THE VENICE COMPANY, II1 Venice Blvd., Venice, Florida. 


I shall be pleased to receive a copy of the Venice Farm Board's 
booklet, “A New Life of Independence,” describing in derail the 
working and living conditions on the Farms of Venice, Florida. 
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Plenty of Eggs when Eggs Are Scarce 


Sounds contradictory, doesn’t it? 

But poultrymen are learning that 
northern standards cannot be applied 
to producing poultry and eggs in 
Florida where winter is unknown. 

When northern poultrymen are wor- 
rying through the cold and damp spring 
months—losing chicks by the thou- 
sands—their brothers in Lakeland are 
bringing off hatch after hatch without 
the loss of a single bird. 

Year round sunshine—plenty of green feed 

early hatches and early layers—poultry 
raising at Lakeland is pleasant and easy. 

There are plenty of eggs on Lakeland poul- 
try farms when eggs are scarce throughout 
the country, and a cash market makes poul- 
try raising here a profitable industry 

Write to Lakeland Chamber of Com- 

merce for a booklet which tells of 

Florida’s $7,000,000 poultry and egg 


market. 
2 Jakeland. 
Chamber of Commerce 
313 Orange St. Lakeland, Fla. 


LAKELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


313 Orange Street, 
Lakeland, Florida. 


Please send me your latest Lakeland 


Poultry Facts and Figures. 
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Don't Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires / 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides hike air, but 1s absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend punc 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Propos:tion for lve menin unassigned 
territory. 


es National Rubber Filler Company 
Wanted 600 College Street Midlothian, Texas 














Extra WINTER profits 


Thousands of farmers now make extra 
winter profits sawing their own or their 
neighbors’ timber into valuable lumber. 
By felling mature trees only, a regular in- 
come is made possibleyear afteryear. You 
can do the same. No experience needed. 
Your tractor or small engine will furnish 
ample power to run one of our eight sizes 
of “American” Saw Mills. 

Write for free booklet, ‘‘Farm lum- 

bering as a profitable side line.’’ 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 
122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N.J. 


‘American Saw Mill 























Send 95: 
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A wonderful Christmas toy. A 
paper weight or ornament, Flywhee 
spin por like real Fairbanks-Morse “* 
e. Brightly enameled red, green aot 
"Just send 25c (35c in Cosmin) da and 
comet hens one farmer whois think- 
ing of buying engine, water plant, light 
plant, wind mill, feed grinder or 
and say which he wants. 
Toy mailed postpaidatonce, 4 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 





























Raising Our Own Tea 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 








HEN “Tama Jim’ Wilson was 
Secretary of Agriculture in Roose- 
velt’s cabinet, the department de- 


cided to raise tea, and 160 acres were 
planted in Texas. 

The experiment was a fizzle, but the 
department has not entirely given up the 
idea that we can grow tea within our 
borders. In fact, two departments of the 
Government—<Agriculture and Commerce 
—are calling attention to the fact that 
there is now available an American-grown 
tea. The only thing remaining to be done 
is to persuade folks to drink it. 

This native tea, made from cassina 
leaves, really isn’t half bad. It has been 
tried out by various individuals and at 
fairs and in some 


American drink, verba maté, in taste and 
is more easily grown. Cassina can be 
cultivated in sections of the South where 
the boll-weevil has brought disaster; it is 
more easily cured, the tea is more easily 
made, it tastes as good or better than 
ordinary commercial tea. It can be made 
into a sirup for preserving, it can be used 
to flavor ice-cream products, it is suitable 
for bottling for a fountain ‘drink, it will 
foam and sparkle. Ordinary tea is diffi- 
cult to cure properly, it can not be bottled 
or boiled or easily preserved; it is not 
adapted to extract making or for use at 
soda fountains. 

Cassina, like commercial tea and coffee, 
owes its value to the fact that it contains 





selected families, 
and those who 
have partaken of 
it and inhaled its 
fragrance are cer- 

tainly the most 
pore ustic over 
the fact that here 
is.a native-grown 
tea-plant that is 
equal, apparentiy, 
in every way to 
commercial tea in 
taste, and superi- 
or in many ways 
to the ordinary 
tea. 

The cassina 
plant now grows 
wild over 40,000 
square miles of 
the United States. 
It can be culti- 
vated, and the plant also makes beautiful 
ornamental hedges. Cassina is known in 
many sections as the Christmas-berry 
tree or American holly. 

Dr. George F. Mitchell, government 
supervising tea examiner, says Cassina 
tea is not a new thing, untried and un- 
tested. He admits, however, that the 
experiments that the Bureau of Chemistry 
have carried on with this plant have 
opened wide possibilities in its use and 
have overcome difficulties that were ex- 
perienced by those who years ago used its 
leaves for the making of a beverage. 

The plant was originally used in the 
making of a ceremonial drink by the In- 
dians long before the coming of the white 
man, and during the Civil War when tea 
and coffee could not be obtained, the 
crudely-cured cassina leaves were used by 
the Confederate armies for tea. 

For a long time the Government has 
been interested in a similar drink, known 
throughout South America as yerba maté. 
The secret of the growth of this great 
Paraguayan tea-plant has always been 
guarded with great care. War and blood- 
shed have been the result of prying into 
its secrets. There have been a number 
of unsuccessful attempts to introduce it 
into the United States. Several years ago 
wen supposed to be of this species, were 

rought to the Botanic Gardens, but it 
was later discovered that again deception 
had been worked, for they were worthless 
for drinking purposes. 


HILE the Government was seeking 
to learn something more about yerba 
maté, Dr. Mitchell of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry started some experiments with the 
cassina plant. Note a few of the results 
of these extensive experiments: 
Cassina is the equal of the South 











A load of cassina branches at the experimental factory 


the active principle, caffeine. Because of 
this, it can easily be made popular as a 
fountain drink. All the other properties 
are already present within the natural 
beverage itself. 


S it grows wild over such wide area, 
Dr. Mitchell does not see why com- 
munity factories could not be established 
where the leaves could be brought to- 
gether for curing. For more advantageous 
purposes it should be cultivated in long 
hedgerows, similar to the tea of Japan, for 
thus it can be harvested by machinery. 
Cassina is being manufactured only in 
a very small way by Alfred Jouannet of 
South Carolina, with whom the Bureau of 
Chemistry co-operated in research, and 
upon whose plantation the bureau located 
the cassina experimental commercial 








Sterilizer used in removing cassina 
leaves from branches by subjection 
to live steam for 13 minutes 
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factory in the summer of 1922. Mr. 
Jouannet’s plantation was selected be- 
cause he had large cassina hedges as 
ornamental windbreaks on his place. 

C. 8. Murray, a merchant of South Car- 
olina, who has a farm on Edisto Island, 
became interested in native tea. He said: 
“Being convinced that there was a great 
future in cassina I purchased some simple 
machinery for the manufacture of the new 
product. Cassina tea made with my 
crude outfit has been pronounced by Dr. 
Mitchell as very similar to the tea made 
by the government’s experimental plant. 

“My object in establishing a small 
factory on my place was to show the way 








“‘Hogging up’”’ cassina branches to be 


used as fuel. These stems furnish 

practically all of the fuel necessary to 

run a factory for the production ef 
cured cassina 


in what seemed to me a new industry. I 
see no reason why the tea made from 
cassina should not become as popular as 
foreign tea. It can be manufactured and 
sold’ cheaper. It has been pronounced as 
good as or better than foreign tea and is 
certainly just as stimulating. Several 
families about here have been using 
cassina tea exclusively for some time. My 
family has been using it for over two years 
and likes it so well that we use no other.”’ 


R. MITCHELL points out that in 
the Bureau of Chemistry experiments 
for the purpose of demonstrating the com- 
mercial utility of this plant as a beverage- 
producing product, about 5,000 pounds of 
cassina of three different varieties—green 
cassina, black cassina and cassina maté— 
were produced by different methods of 
manufacture. It was found during the 
experiments that these products cam be 
produced very cheaply in comparison with 
commercial tea because of the fact that, 
unlike tea, all of the leaves of the plant 
contain the active principle, caffeine; 
unlike tea, all of the leaves can be removed 
from the pruned branches with live steam; 
and that the number of steps in the 
process of production can be reduced, so 
that if desired, cassina tea can be made 
with a minimum amount of hand labor. 
Now the Government, through com- 
mercial houses and through agencies of 
the Department of Commerce, is trying 
out the South American market to see 
what the possibilities are for selling cassina 
tea in competition with other teas, par- 
ticularly yerba maté. Returns thus far 
indicate that there will be a ready market 
in South America. 











Many Rewards To Choose 


The latest list shows a choice of over 
sixty different kinds of gifts. Some 
require only two subscriptions. All 
are given for very few. 


choose from. 
Name——___ ai Mee 


Post-Office —_— (atin 





Start in business for yourself 


just as Robert Barrows did nearly a year ago. He uses 
only his spare time, and he’s getting some real business 
experience. Before long he’ll have all The Farm Jour- 
nal’s subscription business in his eutire neighborhood. 


You'll like the rewards The Farm Journal will give you. 
No matter what your age, there are gifts for you on The 
Farm Journal’s list. No experience is necessary to 
start, as the work is easy and enjoyable. 


Easy To Start—We Help 


Just fill out and mail the coupon be- 
low and a free outfit will be sent 
right away. You'll have your own 
business very quickly. 


enna me wacemacesenseassae eMAIL THIS TODAYeeeceoseocamocsecnaacsaasene 
To The Farm Journal, Dept. FR-2, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Send the free ourfit right away, and also send the latest list of Rewards for me to 


Box, Street 


imnnatitncene Tg Ts, lal cchinccninniailiniantitabasenenmactgialgiensiiitags 
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Don’t Pay 


We ytd you any model of Olde Tan A and 
Sire 0 dag pre one cent for four months! We also 
¥e 30 








for 4 Months 


BABSON BROS., 2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 2.99 CHICAGO 


NEW 


OldTaniin::: 
New Low Prices! 


Write today for our catalog showing new models 
at new low prices. Olde Tan is the famous har- 
ness with the ‘‘Buckleless Buckle’’ and Metal-to- 
Metal at every point of the greatest friction— 
making it stronger, longer-lived, more economni- 
cal than ordinary harness. 








Send for f 
Write! § pecial * Doe’ t Pay Bay tor TMonthe’ offer. 
Don’t wait antil 5 your old harness breaks down! Write. 



















Here’s a Timer that will outlast 10 ordinary timers. 
It has features never before found on a timer. Built 
like a dynamo—the only self-centering timer made. 
A positive clean spark at all times. Easier starti 
smoother running engine at any 5 A 50,000 mile 
test without oil or attention proves its long life. 


The Timer With a Guarantee 


Simple in construction. Genuine Bakelite insulated 
case —short-proof and water-proof. Contacts and 
brush of commutator bronze—all other parts brass. 
Needs no oil or attention of any kind. 


If you want to end your timer troubles for all time, 
just send us your name and address and we'll rr 
you a Fordynamo on trial. Pay the Sepamen $2.50 

arrival, and if it isn’t all we claim, after 1,000 miles 
or so, retura it and get your money back. A writ- 
ten year’s guarantee comes with each timer. A Write 

ECLIPSE TIMER MFG. CO. 
2968 Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A SALES OPPORTUNITY 
A derful is offered to one man in each coun 
fb reorewcnt us and act ae sales supervisor. Wal jes orks 
or your 


























d prices Catalog free. 
Co., Box 252 Quincy, itl. 
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Money 


We will to 
dan Api b hyd 
Agent. 





our anasual TRIAL 
OFFER! 


N Not an assembled set. 


S Premier manufactures every part} 


in its own f: 
sell at such a low 


Trade-in 
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Farm Manager Wanted 


Wented, nat experienced business farmer to manage six 
hun and ith dairy and farm near big eastern city. Must 
be familiar — and beef cattle, know how to market 
registered farm products ‘and manage subordi- 
nates. This isa isa = opportunity for the man who believes 





such a farm ean be run ata profit. Do not venty Guieos 
you ‘ Very 7 highest references P State salary 
expected, Reply treated in strict 
P. 0. Box 316, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ou Household C 
windows, sweeps, cleans 
, scrubs, mops. Costs 


fone re a nei sed Su, Pali, lowe 
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New Chicken- 


NEW kind of fellow who has lots of 
A ability in the way of making your 
flock of chickens look smaller from 
day to day, or all at once, is with us. Watch 
out for him! Yes, the chicken sniper—a 
different sort of a fellow—clever, slick and 
an expert at reducing flocks of chickens. 
He is not the night-prowler type, although 
that fellow gives us trouble, too. He comes 
anytime—morning, noon or night, and 
during meal-time. 

With chickens commanding as high prices 
on the market as they do, the business of 
stealing them has become. an attractive 
one—because it was so easy, aS One young 
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many. The confessions of the few who 
have been caught have thrown considerable 
light on the subject, however. The way in 
which these fellows operate gives us some 
idea of how to frustrate others of their kind. 
Take, for instance, the fellow who comes 
just after dark. He not only gets his un- 
deserved share of about-to-begin-to-lay 
pullets, but he also completely fools the 
yultry-raiser and farmer. He does most of 
is work during late fall and early spring, 
at which time darkness comes early. and 
weather conditions are usually favorable. 
Just after it gets dark some fall or spring 
evening, while the family is eating and the 
chicken-house is still 
open, he sneaks up, 
grabs a_ half-dozen 
or so plump fowls 
and AB off. The 
victim, of course, 
doesn’t notice any- 
thing wrong the first 
few nights this event 
takes place’ When 
he does notice that 
chickens are disap- 
pearing, he thinks 
the thief is coming 
later at night than 
he really does. The 
chicken thief knows 
this, and for about 
five or six nights 








The fake culling expert inspects the flock in broad daylight 


fellow explained after being caught. The 
realization that every chicken stolen is 
worth $1 or more acts as a big drawing-card. 
Every time a chicken thief is caught, one is 
surprised at the novel and clever means by 
which he carried on his activities. 

The chicken thief used to steal up in the 
dead of night, seldom before midnight, but 
he was often forced to turn away disap- 
wey when he found the poultry-house 
ocked. He considered breaking into the 
house a bit too risky. And often when he 
did find the house open, the hens squawked 
when they were caught, and often they set 
the whole flock into a confusion of cackling. 
Again, the haul was never any too large. 
The inconvenience of being out at night 
was also undesirable. Besides, he wanted a 
long-time job—not only during the late fall 
aait winter. And winter nights were dis- 
agreeable and cold. Results didn’t com- 
pensate well enough for all this trouble. 
So, the more thoughtful chicken thief 
transferred his activities to early evenings 
of late fall, and to broad daylight,’ which 
made every day a working day. 


A Daylight Occupation 


These conditions called for new and in- 
genious ways to work the game. The thief 
invented them, and in such a way that he 
is able to cover his tracks very effectively 
as he goes. That he has succeeded is shown 
by the fact that many chickens are being 
reported stolen from farmers and poultry- 
raisers in many sections of the country. 
Hardly a day passes that newspapers do not 
have reports of chickens stolen.. Some of 
these fellows have been caught, but not 


in succession he re- 
turns. Then he con- 
siders the game up 
for this community and moves on to an- 
other neighborhood. This fellow usually 
lives in some small town in another county, 
where he takes the hens to fatten and sell. 
He uses an old flivver to carry on his ac- 
tivities. He has his risks to take, but by 
his method access to hen-houses is easily 
obtained. And each night’s haul yields 
him from $5 to $10. 


Several Thieves Working Together 


Another method is for two fellows to work 
the game. They usually own a fattening 
establishment many miles from the scene of 
their activities. One fellow does the stealing 
while the other one comes after the chickens 
every night or every few nights at some 
point previously decided upon. There may 
be even three or four doing the stealing in 
different communities, with a man in a 
car coming after the stolen goods on a 
regular round trip. The fellow who does 
the stealing remains right in the com- 
munity for two or three weeks. 
destination where the chickens 
are fattened, the real business 
that of stealing chickens, is wel 
covered. Locally, the men are 
known as fatteners;>and live up 
to that title by buying a great 
deal of poultry in the imme- 
diate community. No one sus- 
pects them, and they are re- 
garded as reputable and honest citizens. 


Poultry Tonic Salesmen 


Then there is the fellow who passes through 
the country posing as an agent for poultry 
tonics. He need not necessarily be handling 
poultry tonics. He may be’ selling any- 
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T hief Tricks 


By Emil G. Glaser 


thing else. However, most of them sell 
something connected with poultry. To all 
appearances they are hona-fide salesmen, 
and will even show their credentials if 
asked to. But the agent’s guise is merely 
a means of covering the real business, that 
of stealing chickens. To acquaint the 
reader with his methods I will relate an 
actual case which happened in Southern 
Nebraska. 

On this particular occasion the thief, 
posing as an agent, drove his car into x 
farmstead and walked to the house and 
knocked. No one answered. Then he 
noticed that the garage was empty as he 
had approached the house, which ,con- 
vinced him that the owner was not at 
home. For about ten or fifteen minutes he 
walked around; then he proceeded back to 
his car and brought out gunny sacks and 
a catching-hook, and began to fill the sacks. 

But for once the trick failed to work. 
How many times this fellow worked the 
game successfully is not known. From the 
time he came on the place until he was 
filling the sacks, he was being watched. It 
happened that the farmer’s wife at this 
farm had a dislike for agents, and to avoid 
them she would put down all the curtains 
and hook the screen doors whenever her 
husband was not at home. At first she 
thought he was an agent, but soon she dis- 
covered what he was after. She surprised 
him when she hurriedly came from the 
house and shouted at him. He ran to his 
car and drove away, but not before the 
farmer’s wife caught the number of the 
car. The fellow was never apprehended, 
but another clever method had _ been 
uncovered. 


The Poultry-Culling Trick 


There is another fellow who poses as a 
poultry-culling expert. He drives through 
the country and boldly displays his built-in 
crate on the back of a small truck. He, 
like the tonic salesman, first finds out 
whether any one is at home. If the farmer's 
wife is at home, he represents himself as a 
poultry-culling expert. He tells the lady 
that he will cull the flock for so and so 
much, on such and such a date. If the 
farmer’s wife consents he 
enters the order in a regular 
order book. But he never 
returns. He is interested 
only in those places where 
no one is home. At such 
places he catches from 50 to 
60 hens, enough to fill the 
double-decked crate, covers 
the crate with burlap or 
canvas, and is off. By the 
next day he is in another county work- 
ing the same old game. The hens stolen 
on the previous day were sold for $40 or 
$50. Good money for a day’s work, 
isn’t it? 
The Boldest of Them All 


The boldest of all thieves is the fellow who 
comes to the -poultry-raiser’s or farmer's 
place in broad daylight and hauls off most 
of the flock. True, he does not get the 
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chance often, but he more than makes up 
for it by the size of the haul. His method 
seems to indicate that he does a great deal 
of scouting work. He undoubtedly picks 
out places where a good haul is assured, 
and then, when the owner is gone, he 
drives in and helps himself. 

Here is what happened last July near 
Lincoln, Nebr.: T. G. Ryan reported to 
the sheriff’s office one afternoon that 200 
chickens had been stolen from his farm. 
Officers made an investigation and found 
the tracks of a truck which had been used 
to carry the birds away, and two crates 
which had been left behind. All Lincoln 

oultry-dealers were warned to be on the 
fookout for White Rocks weighing about 
three pounds each. Warning the poultry- 
dealers in the city was not enough. All 
poultry-dealers within a radius of 100 
miles should have been warned. Even 
then it is doubtful whether the thief 
would have been caught. 

How is it possible to get these fellows, 
especially after they have the chickens? 


Stop the Poultry Thief! 


If everything possible is done to make 
the chicken thief’s game a miserable one, 
and one of hardship, he will move on. 
Enough information has been given in 
this article to indicate something of the 
manner in which he works.. There are 
yet undiscovered ways in which he makes 
raids on the poultry-flocks, but the few 
that have been uncovered should put 
every poultry-raiser and farmer on the 
alert for the chicken sniper day and night. 
They should employ every possible means 
to make the life of the chicken thief a 
miserable and risky one. Buy a dog of 
a breed that has a reputation of running 
marauders and chicken ‘thieves ragged. 
Chicken thieves stay away from commu- 
nities where dogs harass them. 

Poultry-raisers who live in communities 
where poultry thieves are troublesome, 
should install alarms in their poultry- 
houses. They should look with suspicion 
upon all strange agents. Poultry-raisers 
should get together in an organized bod 
and meet the thief in a way that will 
make him move on or put him behind bars. 
In several counties in Nebraska and neigh- 
boring states this has been done. An old 
organization that for years combated the 
activities of the horse thief is now devoting 
its efforts to running down the chicken 
thief. All communities need an organiza- 
tion of this kind, or the poultry associa- 
tion already organized in the community 
should consider this as one of its prob- 
lems, and as one of its duties. 

When the thief is caught the organiza- 
tion should prevail upon the judge for 
along sentence. In one section of Illinois, 
chicken stealing is considered a grave 
offense, and recently, when three thieves 
were caught, one a young woman, they 
were given sentences ranging from seven 
to fourteen years in prison. Only by such 
drastic measures will chicken stealing 
become unpopular. 
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hae never hear my “crow” 
ng again 
The first thing in the mern, 
IF it ig true~wWhat | have heard: 
That crows earn the corn. 




























“We say that a 
iouge portion of the 

ars we spend for 
feed is wasted unless 
2\bs. of Pratt's Pou!- 
pi fps gg ah is mix- 

with 100 Ibs. of 
mash. We get back 
about $10 in eggs for 
each $1 spent for 
Regulator, too. Our 
layers now average 
about 200 eggs a 
year. 


“Regulator also 
helps maintain won- 
derful health and 
vigor in our flock. It 
enables us to sel! 
thousands of sturdy, 
livable, day-old 
chicks every year 
from our Regulated 
breeders.” 























LONE OAK 
POULTRY FARM, 
Babylon, L. I., 
T. S. Edwards, Mer. 


Doroubet 200 Fes 
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“TI had a flock of Light Brahama hens 
that would not start laying, although 
they were healthy and apparently in 
fine condition. I started using Pratt’s 
Poultry Regulator and in two weeks 


had them all laying.’’ 


VINE CREST FARM, 


‘Falls Church, Va. 


Pratts Poultry Regulator is 
mixed two pounds to 100 
pounds of any mash. The 
cost of regulating a hen is 
a few cents for the whole 
laying season. One extra 
egg a day during the fall 
pays for all the Regulator 
a hen will use in a year. 

































Lone Oak Poultry Farm Does! Just as thousands 
of others who Regu/ate their hens. For Regulating keeps 
them intrim ... able to layregularly . . . to get a// the 
egg-making ingredients from their feed . . . to make 
bigger profits for you! 











Try Pratts Poultry Regulator now to speed up 
egg production. Watch these changes in your flock 

. new pep and vigor . . brighter combs and 
wattles . . . strong, singing, " scratching birds able 
to resist disease!- 

If Regulator fails to produce these results in 
your birds, with any mash, your dealer will refund 
every penny paid for Regulator. 

Don’t deny yourself real profits from poultry. Go 
to your dealer’s today! 


FREE to poultrymen. 64 page book,“Some New 
PouLtry WRINKLES.” 100 illustrations. 
Hundreds of valuable secrets. Send postcard today. 


atts 


Poultry Regulator 


PRATT FOOD bine 99, saomoenon 























When you hear the first chicken sneeze, 


place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 


in the drinking water 


That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your fiock will begin to 


doctor themselves. 


In advance stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also 
bathe the head and swab out the mouth 
and throat with a stronger solution, two 


tablets to one quart of water. 


This will dry up the mucous discharge 


and destroy 
guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


the disease germs. 
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» MAKE HENS LA 


— eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks$ 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone, 


MANN’S aTngL Sutra 


fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 
10 Days’ Free Triat. No money medvanens Book free. 
FW. MANN CO., Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. os 
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Poultrymen— Beware! 
Worms Your Greatest Enemy 


New Method, Developed at American Poultry School 
Experimental Station, Kills Worms in a Few Hours 


POULTRY MEN—Beware! I sound the alarm 
of DANGER! I warn of your greatest enemy—a 
ruthless, ever-present Destroyer—the more terrible 
because unsuspected and 
UNSEEN Every flock 
has them." 

“I now reveal to you 
the hidden cause of your 
troubles, diseases, losses 
and disappointme nts—a 
THIEF which steals your 
feed, saps the vigor of your 
flock, cuts your egg yield, 
prevents your full success, 
defeats your work, blasts 
your hopes and robs you 
of your just profits.” 

“Victory lies only in 
getting at the underlving, 
unsuspected, HIDDEN 
CAUSE—the fountain head of a flood of troubles 
The remedy is to fight the CAUSE to destroy the 
SOURCE of disease. The Parasite WORM is your 
greatest enemy—the Hidden Thief that works un- 
seen—that ROBS YOU IN THE DARK.” 

Se writes Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, world_fameus 
authority on poultry subjects, who has discovered a 
new, easy-to-use worm killer which, according to 
experts at the American Poultry School Experimental 
Station, has proved to be the most effective method 
ever found for worming fowls and ridding flocks of 
this terrible enemy of poultry. Worms are respon- 
sible for 90 per cent of all poultry losses at the present 
time. Every flock has them even though they are 
not suspected. 

Experimental tests show this new method expels all 
worms, usually in a few hours, with entire safety to 
the birds. This worm expellant contains no dope, 
but consists only of herbs and minerals. It reouires 
none of the usual bother of handling the fowls. Chick- 
ens eat it readily, and by the following day worms are 
dead. The wormed fowls pick up rapidly in vitality, 
growth and egg production, and the death-rate 
among flocks is strikingly less. Besides its value as a 
worm killer, it is an intestinal antiseptic and has 
proven superior to anything yet used at the Experi- 
mental Station as a preventive for diarrhea, roup, 
eanker, chicken pox, and other costly poultry diseases. 
It saves loss and greatly increases poultry profits. It 
saves feed and insures more eggs by eliminating the 
necessity of feeding hungry, deadly worms, germs and 
parasites 

Every poultry —- should try this new dis« novery, 
known as KILL-WELL Poultry Wormer. To in- 
troduce it quickly, the manvfacturers offer to send 
an unusually large package, enough to worm 250 to 
325 fowls for only $2.00. Any reader can try this 
new discovery under a positive guarantee of money 
back if not satisfied. This firm is absolutely. reliable 
and you take no risk in sending cash with order. 
Write today to 


AMERICAN POULTRY SUPPLY CO., 
D-152, 31st St., Kansas City, Mo. 


10 Hens Lay 
10 Eggs a Day 


Winter doesn’t stop Mr. Henry’s hens 








Readers whose hens are not laying well 
during these days of high eae prices will 
find much of interest in the following 
letter from C. D. Henry, Alverton, Pa. 
"= says: 

I placed 10 pullets by themselves, ail fed them 

ung. The third day my eggs increased from 

3 to 9aday. They have had Don Sung ever since 

and have laid continuously. Yesterday I got 10 eggs 

from them and am willing to make affidavit to it. 

Don Sung certainly gets the eggs. It has paid for 
itself many times over.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg-laying tablets which 
Mr. Henry used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose 
hens are not laying well should bear in mind that 
Don Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money promptly refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Right now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of fresh 
eggs all winter. The tablets can be obtained by 
sending 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size) to 

F The Dorset Paper s 

B ya Allen St., Indianapoli: C . 


Don SuN 
Chinese for UNG 


THE HUMDINGER 
BROODER HOUSE 
Clarke’s Perfect Ventilated 

Brooder 
Will produce by actual test, 
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The Color of Hens’ 
Legs 











HE United States stands practically 

alone in its fad for yellow legs and yellow 
skin in market poultry. In nearly every 
European country a white skin, and conse- 
quently a dark-le ~gged fowl, is preferred. Our 
American breeds, such as the Plymouth 
tocks, W yandottes and Rhode Island Reds, 
belong to this yellow class, and are pre- 
ferred by our American epicures. 

This yellow skin is caused by a layer of 
colored fat lying in and below the skin. The 
yellow, fatty pigment is probably the same 
pigment that gives the yellow cast to the 
milk drawn from the Jersey or the Guernsey 
cows. In the English and French breeds 
this yellow pigment is practically absent, 
and the fat found in those breeds is not 
colored. There are some who believe this 
same coloring matter also gives the yellow 
color to the yolk of eggs. I do not exactly 
uphold that opinion, as I believe that food 
plays an important part in that. 

In the American class we find a strong 
yellow in the legs of the cockerels and pullets, 
and as they advance in age this color fades 
out. Some have said it is due to the soil 
on which the fowls are kept, but I have 
known equally as many cases on sandy soils 
as I have on heavier soils, and where good 
pasture was afforded the flocks. 


Source of the Color 


I have before me a writing by Professor 
Barrows, who says it is a well-established 
fact, both in cattle and poultry, that when 
the food does not supply enough of this 
coloring matter for milk or eggs, the animal 
then draws on its own body fat for the fur- 
ther supply of this coloring matter. This 
results in a bleaching of the yellow color 
from the body fat in order to keep up the 
color of the milk or the eggs. Professor 
Barrows believes that, in consequence of 
this, it is possible to go through a flock at 
the end_of the year, and pick out at once, by 
the color of the shanks, those birds which 
have been extremely heavy layers from 
those which have been drones. 

He says the drones, at the end of the sea- 
son, will have bright yellow legs, such as 
one is accustomed to see in pullets. which 
have not yet begun to lay. On the other 
hand, birds which have produced many 
eggs will have legs completely white, or 
nearly so. 

“Positively no bird which has been a high 
producer will have yellow legs at the end of 
the laying season,”’ says he. ‘‘Two hundred- 
egg hens always have white legs at the end 
of their pullet year.”’ 


Not All Breeds Alike 


Surely Professor Barrows must have had 
Leghorns in mind when he made that asser- 
tion. It will not always hold good, as the 
following data taken from my records will 
show: 

I have on my place five White Wyandotte 
hens that have records of from 200 to as 
high as 240 eggs in their pullet year. They 
are six years old now. I have been using 
them each year for getting my male line. 
From January 1 to October 1, these hens, 
at their old age, have laid as follows: 

No. 211 laid 109 eggs 
No. 214 laid 119 eggs 
No. 216 laid 122 eggs 
No. 217 laid 113 eggs 
No. 219 laid 110 eggs 

All these hens still have yellow legs, and 
No. 217 in particular has legs as yellow as 
those of a pullet. All these hens are big in 
size, and 217 is as large as one would expect 
any Plymouth Rock to be. 

his goes to show that while Professor 
Barrows’ theory may hold good with Leg- 
horns, it does not with Wyandottes. The 
only positive way to prove layers is by the 
trapnest. M. K. B. 





‘poultry fever’’ is apt to 

create an oversupply of en- 

thusiasm. The pencil and paper 

often figure profits sufficient to 
make a man rich. 























One Million Chickens 
Died This Week 


That’s probably true, for that means only one 
death to every 6 farms in America—a ridiculously 
small average during Roup time. 

Such terrible losses are unnecessary, as most 
every one knows that Conkey’s Roup Remedy is 
the one doctor that never fails, 

You know the symptoms—face swollen, run- 
ning at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, frequent wiping of beak 
on feathers, breath with catarrhal odor. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy comes in the form of a 
powder; easily dissolves in water. Chickens doctor 
themselves as they drink, 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 lb. can, $2.50; 
5 lb. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey's Canker Special stops arid reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all post paid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
can pay the postman for the remedy only when 
it arrives. [238] 

Conkey’s Poultry Book, sent for only 4 cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 


6434 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Simplex Brooder a Wonder 




















house, thirt: years. Money refunded if not satisfied 
after ‘trial. 1. "Simple x is different — hatter same o> 
volous. ynicks thrive! Grow B= aye pod thy and 
eo SIMPLEX BROODER STOVE CO. 
Elisworth Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 























| More Egg Money 


Make $1000 yearf: 300 h like 
— are mo ww a Poultsy Fribuasshows 


——— neae 80-160 pages. 


Sree et! 25¢ 
Colored art chicken piatadtp suitable 


forframing FREE every other issue. 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk, 


Poultry Tribune, Dept.30 ,Mount Morris, Ill, 


IICKS #3 


Well-hatched, well-bred, from best poet 

¥.. strains of Reds, Rocks, orns, 
ndottes, ete. Safe arrival 

teed within 1200 miles. FRE E BOOK. 


r Ww. F. BRLLOGT, hes 25, Pesnshanems N. J. 

















BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, ‘Box 109, Ciarinda, lowa 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 
oy sae eee ag a 
PIGEONS. Write Today! PREE 

FRANK FOY, 6u 3, Clinton,lows 


BABY CHICKS “705° 
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Poultry News 














LOP means more eggs, according to a 
Nebraska farm wife, who every morning 
feeds her hens a slop, made by mixing two 
quarts of shorts with twelve quarts of water. 
She finds it even better when she can use 
half milk and half water, instead of water 


If the weather is cold she uses warm 
water. She stirs it thoroughly and then 
pours it into shallow dishes. As soon as the 
hens clean up the slop, she gives them clean 
water. She finds this slop helps boost the 
egg yield. Y. P. Bhosale, Nebraska. 


Building plans of Cornell poultry-houses 
and appliances, will be found in Bulletin 
139, published by the New York State 
College of Agriculture, at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The purebred Bronze turkey tom shown 
above, weighing 30 pounds when eight 
months old, won second prize in national 
contest, Chicago, during December, 1925. 
Two of his sisters (you can see one in the 
crate) won first prize. They are owned by 
Charles Wampler, Rockingham county, Va. 


A dandy bulletin has reached our desk. 
It is entitled “Farm Poultry Pays’’ and 
contains a mint of information. If any- 
body is interested we will tell them 
where to get it. 


Soybean meal is a good feed both for egg 
production and growth. It is a better feed 
than meat scrap, if it is supplemented with a 
good mineral mixture. It is equal to con- 
densed buttermilk in feeding value. A good 
mineral mixture can be made by mixing 60 
pounds of bone phosphate with 20 pounds of 
salt and 20 pounds of limestone. This mix- 
ture should make up 2 per cent of the whole 
ration. When a mineral mixture is used it 
makes the soybean meal 50 per cent more 
valuable as a protein supplement. > eee 


An abdominal pouch of great size in- 
dicates great age in geese. Geese live to 
an old age, and females are reliable and 
productive breeders for many years, but 
ganders of the domestic varieties are 
usually unreliable after from seven to 
nine years. 


A new method of feeding scratch feed to 
poultry is being tried*out at the University 
of New Hampshire. The scheme consists 
of feeding two pounds of scratch feed in the 
morning for each 100 hens, and two pounds 
at noon. Then in the afternoon hoppers are 
filled with scratch feed, and the birds are 
allowed access from 3.30 or 4 o’clock (or 
even earlier during winter) until dark. After 
the birds have gone to roost, the scratch 
feed which remains in the hoppers is emptied 
back into a pail, and used for next morning 
or noon feeding. 


alone. 





The egg is smooth and very pale, 
It has no nose, it has no tail, 

It has no ears that one can see, 
It has no wit, no repartee. 


The egg is far from being bright, 

It has no eyes to give it sight; 

Its baldness can’t be overcome, 

And, minus brains, of course it’s dumb. 


All silent though an egg may be, 
Its eloquence appeals to me 
When it attains the proper age 
To make a hit on any stage. 


An egg is not endowed with limbs 
Like animals, both hers and hims; 
Yet we have seen one run with zest 
A course adown a fat man’s vest. 
—Nulaid News. 
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Values Than Ever This Season 


You'll be glad you sent for my New Big Bargain Book when you see how 
I have slashed prices and the big savings I am giving my customers this 
year. Don’t buy a rod of fence, or roll of roofing, or can of paint, until 
you get my new catalog—over 100 pages of real bargains on 


Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Paint 


For years I have been saving money for my million customers—this year 
I’ll save them even more. My quality highest—prices lower—24 hour service, 


“Received my fencing and gates. I figure 
I saved $60.00 on prices pare by ordering 


from you.” ‘ - 
Boulder, Colo, 


“I bought fence of you four years ago 
and it is fine and bright yet. I saved about 
$15.00 on this order.” 1.G. STEWART, 

Harlan, Iowa 


When you buy from Jim Brown you get Direct-From-Factory prices—no in-between prof- 


its added; this extra saving is kept right in 
Adrian, Mich., 


Bargain Book NOW. 





pays the freight and I ship from 3 
Memphis, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport, lowa. The low 
Direct - From - Factory prices are all you pay <P 
— not one extra cent is added — Jim 
gives you REAL Facto 
isfaction_ guaranteed. 


JIM BROWN, President 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CoO. 
Dept.3210, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Amazing 
The Buckeye Colony Brooder 
has been savi icks for 


twelve years. It has made 


raisers. And now, it’s The improved Oil- 
— ni Burning Brooder is 
most efficient. 
clusive, patented features that 
no other brooder can have. 
Buckeye stops the chilling, 
crowding and overheating. 


Buckeye Incubators Al 
Hatch More Chicks sae write us for the new 


fauered. 
Stove is larger. It holds more 
coal; it gives more heat; it 
burnslonger without refueli 

The new Hover is revolving. 
It saves time, work and trouble. 


rom Poultry 


If you want to make more money from your 
poultry, write us today. We’ll send you the 

new Buckeye Book. It tells how to raise more 
chicks; how to raise them with less cost and 


aivay- famous 


Buckeye 


Colony Broods rs 


Baby Chic 





aS 













This 
work; how to st REF 
> how to stop your 
losses; how to greatly in- Book 
crease your profits. This Tells How 






book is free. 
Write for 
it now 










it hee ex. about the new improvements— 


about the new low prices. And 
we'll tell you how Buck In- 
cubators hatch more chicks; 
big, strong, healthy chicks. 
this information is free. 














New POULTRY BULLETIN 
Worth hundreds of dollars. 
Shows how big men in poultry 
grew tich—how many started 
small, Now worth thousands. You 


with poul- 
to do each 
without fail. 





Uc ” Don’t raise chicks enather “oa ye Book. Sm 
ithout learning a BUCKEYE INCUBATOR 
meubators and brooders %nese amazing brooders. Learn 2394 Euclid Avemwe —_‘Springheld, Ohio 
————__________ i 
BIG POULTRY BOOK and BROODER 
New r FREE Better Flocks, Less Time, Less Los. 


Healthy heat, No fire 
. risks. sizes, low prices. If ware 





Weitiggton 3. Smith Co., 567 Devis-Fariey Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
68 BREEDS sow Pe rt Fe? 
wk Wccer bHd "ems alan: 
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Roup Epidemic 


Killing Poultry 


Birds sneeze, wheeze and choke. Throat 
rattles. Nose runs. Spreads rapidly. 
Act at once! 


Readers who find colds or roup starting 
in their flocks will be interested in a letter 
written by C. S. Byers, Hazelrigg, Ind. 
He says: 

“Some weeks ago, one of my valuable exhibition 
Orpingtons caught a severe cold. Both eyes were 
swollen almost shut, and a profuse mucous discharge 
was apparent in both nostrils. I administered 
Roup-Over, and this bird was completely well the 
next morning. Every case I have treated since has 
resulted in a well bird within 48 hours.”’ 

It is amazing how quickly and easily colds and roup 
can be ended by this method. If the trouble is 
already started, a few drops of Roup-Over, applied 
in the nostrils, will usually banish every symptom in 
one day. And better still, a few drops used in the 
drinking water guards the whole flock against roup, 
colds, and other epidemics. As Roup-Over is posi- 
tively guaranteed to do the work or money refunded, 
it costs nothing to try. Readers will find it entirely 
different and much quicker in action than anything 
else ever tried for roup and similar infections.’ A 
liberal supply of Roup-Over can be obtained by 
sending fifty cents to 

e Burrell-Dugger Co. 

511 Nelson St. Indiemapolis, Ind. 









You can make a better sprouter than youcan 
buy. This corueier was made in one evening 
by a 14 year old boy with a saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.44. Thousands in 
une te say it is the best and handiest made. 


ake Layers Out of Loafers 

To — hens ley their best,in winter, growing green feed, 
rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprouted oats are best. 
ane 58 +o Home Made Sprouter yields the best and 
prouts and with the least work. I will send, free, 
pisos my Siaking this Sprouter with description of ‘Little 
utnam Stove to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove 
to keep fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
we nts of oil. Burns a month without trimming or filling. 
tented burner. Bashing like it. Send me $1.95 and I will 
send you this wonderful stove by parcel post prose ~ 





yess door. If not satisfied, return in 10 days and J 
refund money. 
I, PUTNAM Route 1230-0 Elmira, M. Y. 








time, work, - Keeps 
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$2.00 PER 100 by order- 
ing spring chicks in December. All 
leading kinds. Beautifully illustrated cat- 
alog sent free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Box S06, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
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Scrambled Feed Formulas 


Continued from page 9 








If superiority in a ration can be arrived 
at by mathematical calculation, why hasn’t 
it been done? Maybe it has. Let us see 
what evidence is available. The open- 
formula advocates, in their original an- 
nouncement, said: ‘These rations were 
formulated and recommended by feeding 
experts after careful and deliberate con- 
sideration of the nutritive value of each in- 
gredient entering into their composition, and 
of their qualities of assimilation in the 
digéstive tract of the animal, individually 
and in relation to each other. They are, 
therefore, scientific formulas made up en- 
tirely from the miik producer’s viewpoint— 








“Say, what’s the big idea?” 

“The lady who owns this garden 
keeps the cats away and lets us nest 
here, so we’re going to fill her stock- 


ing with worms a gs for a 
Christmas present” 











to get the most milk for the least investment 
in feed, and to keep the cow in the best pos- 
sible condition.” 

Professor Savage in the Dairymen’s League 
News of July 7, 1922, emphasized this con- 
viction in the following statement: ‘It 
seems to me that we have, in this standard 
mixture, the finest possible feed that can be 
put together.’’ Nothing uncertain or vacil- 
lating about that. It is the opinion of the 
secretary of the College Feed Conference 
Board, expressed in unmistakable language, 
that a ration which contained 500 pounds of 
gluten feed, 200 pounds of wheat bran, 200 
pounds of hominy feed and other ingredients, 
was ‘“‘the finest possible feed that can be put 
together.”” And yet, within a comparatively 
short time,- this ration was supplanted by 
one which contained 600 pounds of bran, 
only 100 pounds of gluten feed, and no 
hominy whatsoever. Can two entirely 
different rations both be “the finest pos- 
sible’? And were the changes made “to 
get the most milk for the least investment in 
feed,” or to ‘“‘meet competition and main- 
tain price’’? 


Changing Formulas 


So far as I have been able to find out, the 
best manufacturers of ready-mixed feeds do 
not change the ingredients in their formulas 
unless they at the same time change the 
brand name. In checking on this point I 
asked several of the large manufacturers 
how often they had changed their formulas 
during the past five years. Without excep- 
tion, I found that changes are extremely 
infrequent and of only minor consequence. 
One of the largest manufacturers said: 
“Absolutely no change in past five years. No 
change will ever be made unless our research 
work proves better feed can be madé. If 
that time comes, all customers will be told 
about it.” 


Of course, there are some smaller mixers 
who will put in the cheapest stuff they can 
get to come up to a desired analysis, but the 
really big feed manufacturers say they do 
not dare change the ingredients in their 
feeds. They insist that the superiority of 
their feeds is the result of a long series of 
actual comparative feeding tests and that 
to change ingredients would completely up- 
set feeding results, even though the chemical 
analysis on the tag remained the same. This 
idea seems to be in full accord with the 
latest scientific findings of the nutrition 
experts. 


Changes Due to Necessity 


No doubt the demands of co-operative 
selling, and the necessity of showing an 
apparently lower cost, have had much to do 
with the rapid shifting about of the open- 
fornrula feed. Some of the earlier hopes for 
big savings through co-operative feed-buying 
have not been realized, and the pressure has 
been strong to make a good cash showing 
through substitution of cheaper forms of 
protein. 

Reviewing all that has preceded, we are 
forced to the conelusion that the only prac- 
tical way for the average dairy-farmer to find 
the best feed for his particular herd and 
conditions is to try out the most likely mix- 
tures. And by ‘best’? we must mean the 
feed that will produce the most milk at the 
least cost per 100 pounds’and at the-same 
time maintain the health and vigor of the 
cow. It might be added, however, that there 
isn’t much use in making a feeding test to 
determine the ‘‘best’’ if the ingredients of 
the feed mixture are to shift around from 
time to time. 

Here are some definite figures taken from 
the records-of four adjacent farmers in one 
eastern township. Let us use these to illus- 
trate how feed values may be compared. 
Each farmer had Holstein cows and used 
alfalfa for roughage. They were feeding 
four different rations, designated as A, B, 
C and D. The prices per ton and the 
results obtained are as follows: 


Ration Ration Ration Ration 

A B Cc D 

Cows in herd 30 35 27 20 

Lbs. feed daily 240 300 310 350 

Lbs. milk daily 900 660 775 735 
Ratio feed to 

MS sos. a! ie ee BS tie aS 

Feed per ton.. $56 $53 $52 349 
Grain cost per 

100 Ibs. milk 75c $1.20 $1.04 $1.14 


Comparing ration A with ration B, we 
can see that if other conditions were equal, 
only 176 pounds of ration A would have 
been required to produce the 660 pounds of 
milk given by the second herd. This would 
have cost (at $56) $4.93. 

To use ration B and secure as low a cost, 
it would have to be purchased at $1.65 per 
100 pounds, or $33 per ton. It is then ap- 
parent that ration B, which was purchased 
at $53 per ton as a lower-cost feed, was in 
reality $20 per ton overpriced. Its com- 
parative value, alongside the $56 feed, was 
$33. In other words, this $53 feed would 
have to sell at $33 per ton in order to produce 
milk as economically as the $56 feed. 


Price No Index of Value 


Compared with ration A, ration C was 
$14.50 too high in cost, and ration D was 
$17.60 too high. Thus the price per ton 
does not indicate the real value of the feed 
any more than the formula on the tag, or 
the percentage of protein. The whole prodéf 





MAN is only an apology for a 
man, if he fails at ‘Chvietmieb- 
tide to bring joy to at least one 
man, One woman, one child or one 
x Chas. XIII, 
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of its value lies in what it will actually pro- 
duce in milk and the cost it gives for that 
production. It is obvious that the farmers 
feeding rations B, C and D had no idea how 
expensive these rations were. 

When the dairy-farmer has tried out four 
or five of the best home-mixed rations and 
determined which one is superior, he can do 
the same thing with the five or six good 
commercial feeds on the market and put 
them through the same process of elimina- 
tion. And then he can stack his best home- 
mixed ration against the best commercial 
ration and take his choice. But the one 
thing he has got to remember is that he can 
not make the cow fit .the theory or the 
formula. They can be changed, but the cow 
can not. <A dozen different feeds will give a 
dozen different results and you can’t tell a 
thing about them by looking at them. 

I'd like to say a lot of things about com- 
mercial feeds, but space will permit only 
touching the high spots. I have no brief for 
any feed manufacturer, but I find that two 
or three of them are actually doing more to 
get to the bottom of nutrition problems and 
interpreting their findings to the average 
farmer better than most of the colleges. 
And as a matter of principle, I am bound to 
say that the evidence I have been able to 
dig up points to the fact that an ever- 
changing “open formula’”’ feed is inferior to 
a uniform ration made under an unchanging 
private formula, sold solely on the basis of 
results to be obtained. 
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Golden Rule Sunday 


Armenian boys, orphaned by war and 
Turkish persecution, have, under the direc- 
tion of a skilled American agriculturist, 
wrought a marvelous transformation on the 
bleak plains about old Mt. Ararat, where the 
tractor has taken the place of the primitive 
wooden plow and ox. These youngsters— 
every one a ward of American charity—are 
growing crops of alfalfa, potatoes, beets, 
onions, wheat and corn that would make a 
central-west farmer fairly green with envy. 
These amateur yet thorough tillers of the 
soil are but one unit of the vast army of 
little folk who are being fed, educated and 
trained by the Near East Relief in Greece, 
Syria, Palestine and Russian Armenia. They 
are called ‘‘America’s Golden Rule children.” 

It is these tots who anxiously await the 
world’s interpretation of the Golden Rule on 
Sunday, December 5, a day when the people 
of more than 50 nations, America taking 
the lead, are expected to devote a little time 
to a serious consideration of the future of 
Bible Land orphans. 
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40 Minutes of Music 


—on a Single Record 


be of the wonder-working laboratory of Thomas 
A. Edison, creator of the phonograph, has come 
another revolutionizing invention, an instrument 
and a record that render 40 MINUTES OF RE- 
CREATED MUSIC ON ONE DOUBLE-FACED RECORD. 
These new records are no larger size than short- 
playing records. Long selections—symphonies, 
operas, dinner music, and complete recital pro- 
grams — that formerly required an album of 
records, may now be contained complete on 
a single Edison Record. 
Now you can listen to this choice concert 
music just as comfortably as though you 
' were actually seated in Carnegie Hall or 
the dining room of the Commodore Hotel. 
With the same stroke of genius, Thomas 
A. Edison has also lowered the cost of 


















The New Edison 



















- net evine phonograph music. A 5- or 6-minute, 

grap present-day record costs at least 75c. An 
_ConceiaMn.2-Qthonay) Edison 24-minute record costs only 
shade, Trafalgar Brown. $1.75 or 44 cents for six minutes of 





This Long-Playing Phono- 
graph costs no more than 
old-fashioned, short-playing 
phonographs. 

In selecting your phono- 
graph, remember that only 
the New Edison Phonograph 

s ever dared the test 
side-by-side comparison with 
the living artist. 

All Edison Records are re- 
corded by Mr. Edison’s secret 
process. Absolutely no 
tortion. 


music. An Edison 40-minute record 
costs only $2.50 or 38c for six minutes 
of music. 
Edison Long-Playing Records, therefore, cut 
the cost of phonograph music in half. And 
you don’t have to jump up every few min- 
utes to change records. Never before was 
good music so econ ical and conv ient. 
As soon as production of the Long-Play- 
ing Phonograph catches up with the great 
demand, Mr. Edison has made arrange- 
ments to supply present Edison owners 
with an attachment which converts their 
instruments into Long-Playing Phono- 
graphs ata comparatively smallcharge. 
Your Edison dealer invites you to 
hear this rare musical treat. Weite 
for descriptive booklet. 
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“That “No Hunting” sign on Jim 
Small’s place is truthful, all right; 
I tramped through every field last 
Sunday and never saw even a track. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON, INC, 
Orange, N. J. 
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LONG PLAYING 
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NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 

























































$150 a week. 
Clip coupon below for these 8 
Auto Lessons. I'll send them 
a FREE and with- 
out any obligation whatever! 
I'l PROVE that | will train you at 
home in your spare time for the 


i 
| 


i 
t 


B. W. COOKE 
Directing Engineer 
Cuicaco Motor 

TRAINING CORPORATION 













|Fastest, Cheapest Way | 
.  toClear Land 4 


At a contest held recently in England, $102 oO 
Down 


Hercules ali-steel triple power stump 
puller pulled stumps faster than any 
other method. Quick work—low cost 
and one man does the job. Hand pow- ©##y Payments 
er infour speeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 

wer. Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 

atures. Horse Power Hercules is most complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. rite 
for prices and catalog—get my 
1927 introductory offer. 


B. A. FULLER, 


Pres. 
Hercales Mfg. Co. 
118 29th St 
Cenierville, lowa 




















ing forest ranger, mail clerk or other gov- 
ernment positions, write for particulars. : 
MOKANE, 234 COLO. 
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Any Wild Morning-Glory? 


By H. W. Hulbert 











WO years ago Herbert Bullen, Coeur 

d’Alene, Idaho, looked out over a 

half-acre patch of wild morning-glory 
and decided something had to be done. He 
got out a one-horse cultivator, replaced 
the ordinary shovel teeth with sweeps 
and set to work. Regularly once each 
week he cultivated the patch, never al- 
lowing the weed to make any top growth. 
The result was complete eradication. 

Many other farmers have tried the same 
method and failed. They did not have 
Bullen’s tenacity and courage to stick to 
the job. Most of those who have failed 
say it can’t be done. 

Clean cultivation seems to be the best 
method of control, for wild-morning-glory, 
or bindweed, for large areas. Many 
farmers have been waiting for an easy 
method of control. 
In the meantime 


like to start the scrap by plowing at this 
period, the plowing to be followed by 
frequent cultivation the remainder of the 
growing season... Cultivation must take 
place often enough to keep down all top 
growth—no green stems should be allowed 
to appear above the surface of the soil. 
Some farmers supplant frequent cultiva- 
tion with deep plowing three or four times 
during the season, with satisfactory results. 
To control the weed by this method the 
plowings should not be more than a month 
apart and the patch should be allowed to 
become as dry as possible. The first 
plowing may well come in early July and 
should be followed by others at four-week 
intervals until September, or even October. 
Cultivate frequently throughout the rest 
of the season to finish the job. 

A few farmers 
have eradicated the 





the once small Pe ein, 
patch has increased BOO-HOO, ) 
so that it has (IM GOING 


become a_ serious * (Home TO 
problem. The farm 

implements may 
spread the weed to 
other parts of the 
farm until that one 
small patch has 
formed a dozen or 
more. 





ULTIVATION 
for the control 
of bindweed should 
start shortly after 
the weed begins its 
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weed in a single 
season by cultiva- 
tion, but two years 





—~ FROM AN are usuallyrequired. 
INcuBATOR! In non-irrigated 
Yo 4. areas, sunflowers 


seeded thickly with 
a grain-drill have 
been used success- 
fully to replace the 
second season’s cul- 
tivation. This crop 
draws heavily on 
moisture and plant- 
food and tends to 
smother out the 
weed already weak- 
ened by frequent 
cultivation. 








growth. Some folks 





The Sugarland Contract — Continued from page 14 


” 


“Where we goin’ to sleep?’ Sol inter- 
rupted. “This night air is tough on my 
rheumatism.” 

“Sleep!” scoffed Gandy; “you'll sleep 
behind that pair of jennies with the rib- 
bons in your hands. We're hittin’ the 
high ball all night and tomorrow and 
tomorrow night, too,” 

Sol emitted a howl of protest. 

“T’ll quit first,”’ he exclaimed. “‘I won’t 
be treated like a dog that way! Even a 
dog gits to sleep sometimes.”’ 

“Sleep all you want to,’”’ jeered Gandy, 
“so long as you keep them mules in the 
road. Quit? You can’t quit. This is a 
non-quittable run!” He reached out a 
long arm and lifted Sol as he would a 
baby, backed him under a steam try- 
cock and wrenched it open. The live 
steam bit into the seat of Sol’s pants and 
he uncorked a tremendous howl. ‘‘Quit- 
tin’?’”’ asked Gandy, grimly. 

“NO! NO! NO!” roared Sol. 

Gandy released him. ‘Hook up them 
jennies, you old rapscallion,”’ he said, 
grinning, “I’ll learn you better than to 
talk about quittin’ us now!” 


Bieter Sol got down gingerly, thrusting 
his stomach forward as far as possible 
to lessen the binding of his trousers where 
the steam had hit him. 

“Wouldn’t have done that, Gandy,” 
admonished Bly. “He doesn’t like that 
kind of a joke.” 

’ “*Twasn’t no joke,” stated Gandy, his 
rin disappearing. ‘That old cuss would 
eave us flat if we didn’t make him stick. 
We've no time to hunt up another water- 
hauler now. Let him quit after we get to 


OLE. 


Sugarland if he wants. Ready to go? 


“One of us will have to drive the car,” 
Bly remarked. ‘‘We’ll need the head- 
lights until the moon comes up. Guess 
we'll take turns. I’ll trundle this outfit a 
while. Better put the old boat in second. 
She’ll throttle down to three or four miles 
an hour then, if you'll set the carburetor 
a little rich.” 

Gandy swung down. “Go ahead,’’ he 
ordered Sol. “Stop and signal us if you 
hit any shaky bridges. And keep them 
donkeys out of our way!” 


HEY took up the night pull. Bl 

pulled the throttle of the Wildcat back 
to the last notch and set to shoveling coal. 
The engine rumbled down the road at a 
surprising rate for a traction engine, 
rendering the night hideous with panting 
exhaust and the clamor of the driving 
gears. Behind, the brilliant headlights of 
the car dispelled the gloom and cast a 
grotesque Kadow ahead, picking out the 
tank-wagon with Sol nodding on the seat. 
At midnight Gandy signaled for a halt 
and climbed groggily up on the engine. 

“Couldn’t keep awake another minute 
behind that wheel with a shotgun at my 
head,” he told Bly. “You cake the car 
a while and I’ll knock some of the sleep 
out of my system shoveling coal.” 

“You'll not stay sleepy long on this 
job,” said Bly, dripping with sweat. ‘The 
old hog eats coal like a locomotive. Lucky 
we've got big lockers.’’ He went back to 
the car and sank into the cushions with a 
sigh of relief. 

It was a sleepy trio that gathered for 
breakfast. Nevertheless, hot coffee, bacon 
and flapjacks did wonders in clearing up 
their ad led heads. Sol even attempted a 
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hymn, but his voice was deplorably fuzzy. 

Just before they took up the grind 
again, with 40 miles of the 100 behind 
them, a car ripped up from behind and 
billowed past in a smother of dust. Bly 
started and glanced at Gandy. 

“Gandy,” he queried, “know who that 
was?” 

“No,” said Gandy; ‘“‘who was it?” 

“Petrie,” replied Bly, “and Ann—and 
that girl.” 

“Heck it was!” said Gandy, staring 
hard after the dust cloud. ‘What’s he 
doin’ up this way? Live near here?’’ 

“Going home, I reckon. They come 
from Odon, wherever that place is. Know 
where Odon is, Sol?’ 

“First town we hit in Sugarland,” said 
Sol sleepily. 

Gandy and Bly exchanged glances. 
“Now what do you know about that!” 
said Gandy. ‘“‘We’re goin’ right into his 
diggin’s, are we?” 

“Looks like it,”’ admitted Bly. 

“Hooray for the meetin’!”’ said Gandy, 
but somehow his tone carried no joy- 
ousness. 

They had supper in the welcome cool- 
ness of the dusk, just beyond a small town 
where a creek crossed the road. They had 
replenished both their coal and food sup- 
ply. The mules were so weary they lay 
down immediately after watering. Bly 
eyed them critically, his third cup of 
coffee poised in his hand. 

“Don’t know whether they’ll make it 
or not, Gandy,” he said. “Over 35 miles 
to go yet.” 

“If Sol uses the right persuasion they’ll 
make it,” said Gandy. ‘They’re no bet- 
ter than we are. Don’t have to work half 
ashard. A mule,” he finished philosophi- 
cally, “is like a good many people. He 
can do lots of things he don’t think he 
can. Like Sol, sometimes.” 

As darkness deepened they again took 
up the long hard pull toward Sugarland. 

“Got to get in there by morning,” 
Gandy had said. ‘Kelso said he couldn’t 
promise the work if we wasn’t. There’s 
closer rigs they can get.” 

“We'll be there,” stated Bly. “We'll 
be there if we have to finish the run a 
settin’ on top of the boiler so we can keep 
awake!” 


ANDY did the first trick on the 

engine. Bly took it after midnight. 
They had placed Sol in the lead. At 
times the mules’ walk slowed so perce 
tibly that the nose of the engine cielo 
bumped the rear of the tank-wagon. 
Then Bly would unleash a yell from the 
whistle that always brought Sol up 
promptly, grabbing for the lines and 
rubbing his eyes. About two o'clock he 
saw the outlines of a bridge ahead. He 
slowed the engine and sounded the whistle 
to awaken Sol so’ that he could report on 
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“Oh, Mr. Goat, won’t you come 
around and play Santa Claus at 
our church Christmas tree?” 
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Men’s Union Suits, $1.50 to $1.75 
Men’sShirts and Drawers, 85¢ to $1.00 
Boys’ and Children’s Union Suits, $1.00 
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FIRST of all HANES is warm. It 
turns away bitter winter winds 
without smothering you when 
the weather is moderate. 

It’s fine to work in because it 
gives your muscles a chance. 
Fits snugly all over with plenty 
of elasticity. 

Fine materials, splendid work- 
manship all through. HANES is 
guaranteed to stand more wear 
and more washing than any other 
underwear at the price. 


Fit yourself out with HANES 
now before winter really starts. 
Heavy weight or lighter, with 
long or short sleeves. Fit the 
boys and children with HANES 
union suits. Sizes correctly 
marked and union suits have 
trunk measure too. 

If your regular store doesn’t 
carry HANES, write to us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 





1 Hanes Collarettes are cut to ‘size. 
A 40 suit has a 40 collarette. Won't 
roll or gap open. 


2 Hanes Cuffs won't pull off. They 
snug the wrist. Reinforced on the 
end to prevent raveling. 


3 Hanes Elastic Shoulders give with 

every movement, because they're 
made with a service-doubling lap seam. 
Comfortable. Strong. 


4 Hanes Closed Crotch really stavs 

closed. Crotch can’t bind, for Hanes 
is fitted by trunk measurement, as well 
as chest. 


Hanes Elastic Ankles never bunch 
over the shoe-tops. No ugly pucker 
showing under socks. 
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Highgrade Low-Cost 
ONE-GUN Power Outfits 


Lowest-priced one-gun outfit on the 
market. Built for the grower with limited 
acreage who wants a highgrade depend- 
able sprayer that will keep his trees clean 
at small cost. Has a capacity of 


§ 1-§ Gallons a Minute 

at 250 Pounds Pressure 
—sufficient to do good work with a spray gun or 
to supply two rods. Complete with Rotary 
Agitator, Built-in Pressure Regulator,Trouble- 
less Ball Valves,2 H. P. Sprayer Engine (mag- 
neto equipped), Bean Porcelained Pump, 
Special Steel Truck and many other features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. A real 
money -maker and money-saver forthe grower 

SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 
DORR ARERE ESE ERE EEE RE RE REE ER ERE LEE SE SG | 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 

17 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
116 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Low-cost One-gun Power-Sprayer. 50-5147 





Name 
Address. 

















Would whip them---would 
them? Just = one thing would you do 
sure they’d never do it again? 
At last there is an amazing new way to train horses 
which shows you exactly how to handle any horse 
exactly how to break hien of any fault---easily and 
quickly. FREE to FARMERS 
And now this special Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical Horse Training will be sent absolutely FREE to 
any farmer or breeder. Tells all about the oy 
new principles discovered byJesse Beery ,the fam 
anaes trainer. Fully ilustrated and brimful of -— 
pointers.Many earn big meses, breaking colts 
py Snr Remember---this book is absolutely 
REE. Mail post-card NOW! BEERY SCHOOL OF 
FREE Mal pow P, Dept. 2212,Pleasant Hill,O. 
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as $24.95. Monthly terme, Pr as low as 
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TREE BOOK 
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AUTO TRAILER Light weight, easy running, 
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—ONLY $39.00 
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the condition of the bridge. The tank- 
wagon proceeded steadily across and did 
not pause on the opposite side and Bly 
reasoned that the bridge must be safe; 
else Sol would have halted. 

The front truck of the engine struck the 
bridge floor with a thump and the boards 
rattled loosely. When the great drivers 
climbed on he heard the bridge timbers 
groan, and he felt instantly that the 
bridge was not safe. Gandy, following 
closely, must have felt it, too, for his 
heavy footfalls instantly pounded along- 
side and Gandy leaped aboard. 

“Say your prayers and hold your 
breath!’ he ejaculated. ‘This bridge is 


shaky as a cobweb! Feel it shimmy!” 

“I feel it,”’ replied Bly, grimly. “How 
big a drop?” 

“Quarter of a mile, looks like,’’ replied 


Gandy, bending over and trying to pierce 
the gloom beneath them. “Sounds like 
it, anyway. Wait till I git my hand on 


Sol! Oh, won’t I make him yell for 
mercy!” 
PLANK crunched under a front 


truck and Bly slammed the lever 
into reverse; the engine coughed spas- 
modically and stopped with a wrench, 
the bridge trembling under the shock. 

“Ea—easy, kid!’ whispered Gandy. 

“Step down e-a-s-y! Ifa lightenin’ bug 
lights on’s we’re gone!”’ 

As Bly stepped down gingerly he could 
actually feel the bridge tremble at the 
light impact with which his foot met the 
floor. The headlights from behind cast a 
brilliant light upon them. One front 
wheel had splintered a plank, fortunately 
over a stringer. A few inches to one side 
and the wheel must have plunged clean 
through the bridge. 





“Sweet Matilda!’ breathed Gandy. “If 
you hadn’t stopped where you did!’ : 

“Just in time,” agreed Bly. “Now 
what—”’ 


Ahead the beat of a motor sounded; 
headlights channeled the gloom, cutting 
across the far end of the bridge, revealing 
a sharp turn in the road there. 

“Gandy!”’ gasped Bly, “that fellow 
can’t see us and he’s just abatting the 
wind. - He’ll shoot right out on this 
bridge before he sees us.” 

“Tf that blasted Sol is only awake!’ 
groaned Gandy. 

Disregarding caution, Bly leaped for 
the engine, groped for the whistle cord, 
found it, and yanked with all his strength. 
The terrific noise that followed shattered 
the night air and went leaping and bound- 
ing down the stream. Blinding headlights 
suddenly blazed into their faces; brakes 
squealed shrilly and a horn hooted de- 


risively. 
Continued in January 
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Beating the Milk Surplus 


Continued from page 34 


A contributing factor to the success of the 
milk-producers in this area was the cre- 
ation of the Philadelphia Interstate Dairy 
Council in 1921, a branch of the National 
Dairy Council. Both the dealers and the 
association were active in its formation, as 
both realized the advantages of such an 
organization. 

Besides the usual milk-advertising cam- 
paign in the city, the Interstate Dairy 
Council has established a quality-control 
department which has adopted high sani- 
tary standards for producers of milk in the 
Philadelphia milkshed, and which has a 
force of field men to enforce these require- 
ments. This group of farmers has learned 
that voluntary regulations as to cleanli- 
ness and sanitary standards have a far 
greater market and publicity value among 
the consuming public, than a constant fuss 
with city health officials. And that is not 
so very surprising, either. 











Our Folks Asked for This Helpful, Thrifty 
Service, for Their Favorite Magazine 











Every member of your family can now get the most 
good out of each issue of The Farm Journal, by al- 
ways keeping up to a year’s copies in this strong, 
handsome cover—neat, clean, intact, and in consec- 
utive order, for handy reference in book- like form. 


Standard cloth over stiff, durable boards, beautifully 
embossed. No screws or holes to bother with. 


Sent postpaid for 75 cents, check or M. O. If you're 
not highly pleased with it, return it in the box and 
your money and postage will be cheerfully returned. 


THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Sq., Philadelphia 

















TOALAYER 


18 to @ Quart 
Enormous new varie- 
ty. Bears in 90 days 
after planting and 10 
months out of 18. Of- 
~— 100 berries per 
Bi ant at one time. 

lants, special now at 
$1 a dozen; Sper, 100. 


KEITH’S 
BROS. NURSERY 
Box 34 


SAWYER, MICH, . 

























Svecial Ofte otter ‘h 
SBpccial Low Price 


SHAW MFG. GO., Dept. FJ.1, Galesburg, Kansas 
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Daie Van Horn 























OULTRY-NETTING should™be ap- 

plied by first running the top wire 
straight and taut, from one corner post to 
the other. Then draw the bottom wire 
tight, but draw it down tight to the 
ground all the way along. There is 
enough “give’’ to this fencing that you 
can make the bottom wire conform to 
uneven ground, yet keep the top wire 
straight. Brace the corner posts well and 
creosote the portion below ground to pre- 
vent rotting. 


€ 


To prevent the forming of dust on con- 
crete floors, wash the surface clean; when 
dry, cover with a coating of linseed-oil. 
Sodium silicate (ordinary water-glass) 
can also be used for this purpose, although 
its wearing qualities are not so good as 
the linseed-oil. 


2 


Your milking-stool won’t slip if you drive 
two or three nails into the lower end of 





the leg, then cut off the heads and sharpen. 


3 


2 


A finger from an old glove, or an ordinary 
thimble, when placed over the end of the 
curtain rod, will prevent tearing the 
fabric when the curtain is threaded on. 
= 

About a ton, or even more, is usually lost 
by the. rotting of hay stacked on the 
ground. Why not stack the hay on a 
concrete floor sloping slightly -from the 
center to all four sides? Then all water 
will drain away from the bottom hay and 
you have that last ton; a ton of good feed 
instead of two loads of manure. The 
work can be done in spare time. The 
cement and sand or gravel for a good floor 
should not cost more than $8 or $9. It 
will save more than that the first season. 


e 


One or two small holes drilled through the 
bottom of the pie-tin will prevent bubbles 
forming between the bottom and_ the 
crust of a one-crust pie. Without them, 
steam often occurs, forcing the crust 
@pward. 

2 


A set of bolt-dies and taps for the nuts 
will be worth while on every farm. With 
them and a supply of round iron stock, 
you can make your own bolts to suit an 
exacting purpose. If you don’t want to 
bother with forming heads at the forge, 
thread both ends of the rod, then rivet 
one nut in place for the head. 


ef 


Wild hay is usually wasted when fed in 
the barn mangers. To prevent this, cut a 
medium-sized log and hang it with a rope 
at each end, from the halter-rope holes. 
When the hay is put in the manger, lay 
the pole on top. For ordinary feeding of 
heavier feeds, the pole can be hung outside 
oe manger, where it will be out of the 
Way. 
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Wanted !— 
a Landing 


Place! ‘ 


Landing in clover is the experience of 
farmers who have moved to the ‘‘East- 
ern Shore’’ Peninsula between Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Atlantic. 


Where you can buy a fine farm cheap- 
er, run it at less cost, get bigger crops, 
sell them earlier and for higher prices— 
where you can put your farming on a 
real money-making basis—even with 
moderate capital. 

This 6,000 sq. mile Peninsula is agri- 
cultural, with unequalled natural ad- 
vantages. Low farming costs. Big 
production. Crops even earlier than in 
many localities much farther South. Co- 
operative associations. Fine roads, rail 
and boat service. Close to the markets 
of the big Eastern cities. 

Splitting up of fine large farms for more 
intensive cultivation makes land avail- 
able—prices astonishingly low. Every- 
thing in this Peninsula to satisfy your 
family. No room in this space to tell 
it all. 

Send for the big, interesting Booklet 
which we will gladly mail you free. 

Our association has nothing to sell. 
Our farmer members believe al/ farmers 
should know this locality’s advantages. 


DELMA 
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DELAWARE, MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA PENINSULAR COUNTIES 





Trade Mark of 
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Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association 
132 Del-Mar-Va Bldg., Salisbury, Md. 


| Please send me descriptive Booklet. 


| Farming I am interested in is 
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how to control them. 
follow —the same program that 


My dealer’s name is 
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Send For This Big Free Book 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page book is a text-book that you can- 

not afford to be without. It pictures and 

It contains a complete spray program, simple and easy to 

we follow successfully in our own orchards of over 
30,000 peach and apple trees. Free to any tree owner as long the supply lasts. 

oe we oe oe == Please Write Plainly, or Print, and Mail Today= = = = = = = = 
B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York, Dept. 38. 

Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits from Spraying’’. 
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SIMONDS 


HOME AND FARM HAND SAW’’ 
Made of the specially treated steel that has always distinguished Simonds 
tools—yet sold for less than you would pay for an inferior product. 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Ask ee Heohoee t Doser pot ie saw. 
24 inches long. le in 7 an POI. _—aa 
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The Latest in Radio 











By W. F. Crosby 








possible. The shielding, by the way, has 
to enclose entirely every part of the set in 
order to be really effective, and even where 


— 0 age pine + woe the wires pass through the metal, the 
rer se is comoina- ings must b ll ible. 
ov: ah min eapenened openings must be as small as possible 
heterodyne, operating 
on a loop, and a sepa- 
rate power speaker. All 


Electric Light Current Supply 


You have probably heard and read a lot 


possible volume of sound is overwhelming, but the set is very 





HAT’S new in radio, you ask? Oh, lots of things, but 
nothing revolutionary. 


You know, there’s many an “old-fashioned” radio set 
still doing business every night, picking up the broadcasters far 
and near, and reproducing the programs with a fair degree of 
fidelity. But, like everything else, radio must advance, and the 
advance in the last few months has been along the following lines: 

First of all, there has been no great change in radio circuits. 
There has been nothing like, for example, Major Armstrong’s 
invention of regeneration, or Professor Hazeltine’s ‘“‘neutrodyne”’ 
device. 

Tuned-radio-frequency sets are still supreme, but there have 
been a few improvements in these sets worth noting. 

Probably the commonest of these is the addition of another 
tube at the output end of the set. Instead of the ordinary two- 
stage amplifier, using transformers, many sets use a resistance- 
coupled amplifier with three tubes instead of two. Some of them 
are fitted to take the new power amplifier tubes, which are de- 
signed to give considerably greater volume witkout distortion. 

At the other end, the tuning end, some of the sets use regenera- 
tion, and some of them are neutralized. A few still use some 
form of reflexing. 

Some manufacturers have increased the power of their machines 
by adding one or more additional radio-frequency amplifying 
tubes, so that a much weaker signal can be picked up and amplified 
enough to work the detector. This has meant, in the past, a 
multiplicity of controls, but this is avoided by using tuning units 
which are all run from a common shaft, and connected up to one 
or two dials. This has to be done with great care, to have the 
successive tuning units exactly balanced and matched; a set using 
this system must be handled gently. 


Shielding the Coils and Condensers 


With air conditions becoming more and more crowded, it has 
become necessary to improve the tuning qualities of radio re- 
ceivers. Listeners insist on sets that will cut through interfering 
stations, and bring in those many miles away. 

This has brought about the most important development of 
the year: namely, the “internal shielding” of the set. Many of the 
better-grade sets now have the-tuning elements entirely incased 
in metal “cans,” or shields, 
which prevent the coils them- 
selves from picking up stray 
impulses. You may perhaps 
have had a radio set at some 
time, which would work almost 
as well without the antenna 
and ground as it would with 
them. You probably felt 
rather proud of the sensitivity 
of that set, but there is one 
thing you probably didn’t 
know. The fact that your set 
picked up the signals without 
any antenna system was due 
to the poor design and place- 
ment of the coils. A good 
radio set, just as soon as the 
antenna and ground are dis- 


connected, should go abso- Believe it or not, the device above 

lutely dead, and that is the is one of the new “loud-speakers”’ 

of the cone o_o to look like 
a 


reason for shielding. 

This shielding not only aids 
the set to tune better, but it 
also prevents a lot of stray 


noises and nuisances from On the right, the insides of one of 


entering. You know in some new sets, a six-tube tu 


localities electric-light trans- frequency outfit, with all «nits 


formers cause severe inter- completely shielded. Sha 


rpness 
ference, and unless a set is tuning and freedom from “static” 
completely shielded in this and “mush” are the objects 


way, reception is almost im- aimed at 








current is from 110-volt | about battery eliminators of one kind or 
lighting mains. The nother during the past two years. These 
easily “throttled down” devices are generally designed to operate 


from the city lighting mains, usually 110- 

volt alternating current. There are 
models which are adapted to direct current at this voltage, 
but : have heard of none as yet for farm-lighting systems of 
32 volts. 

These instruments are usually confined to the elimination of the 
“B” batteries only. They operate by rectifying the alternating 
current, turning it into an even, smooth, direct current of the 
desired voltage. There are also a few devices that will do away 
with both the ‘‘A”’ and “‘B” batteries, but as a rule these are con- 
fined to complete sets, due to technical reasons. In other words, 
the sets are especially designed for the eliminators used 

The ‘“‘trickle charger’ for storage ‘‘A’’ batteries maintains its 
popularity. This is used to keep ‘‘A’’ batteries fully charged at 
all times, and is run from the electric-light circuit. The trickle 
charger is excellent as long as it keeps the battery fully charged, 
but if you once permit the battery to become completely dis- 
charged it will probably be incapable of bringing the battery up 
to charge again. However, it is not supposed to be used that way, 
and is usually equipped with a switch which throws the charger 
on as soon as the set is turned off. 


Finer and Simpler Tuning 


The new radio sets are constantly improving in appearance. 
Those older sets with dials and knobs all over the panel are giving 
way to modernized sets which may have only one or two dials 
and at the most three. In some of them the dials are mounted on 
a different plan. Instead of lying flat on the outside face of the 
panel, they are placed inside the set, with the edge arranged to 
come through a slot, so that you touch the circumference of the 
dial instead of a knob in the middle. Only a small section of the 
edge shows on the panel, and since your hand is farther away 
from the center, you can get a closer adjustment than with the 
older types. 

In some of these sets two dials have been placed close together 
in such a way that when you tune in nearby stations you can ‘use 
the two dials together as a single-control affair, but if you want 
to reach out and need closer adjustments, you can use either one 
separately. 

Other sets have dial controls which are operated by what is 
known as “vernier’”’ control only. Their tuning dials are flat 
against the panel, but are geared in such a way that you have 
to turn a small knob 30 or more times to have 
the large dial make one revolution. In some 
these sets the dial itself is behind the panel, with 
only the numbers and divisions showing through 
a little window. Fineness of tuning is the object 
aimed at. 

Many new sets use larger cabinets, in order to 
have compartments for the batteries inside. You 
do not have to get all tangled up in the wires every 
time you go near such a set. Some of them evea 
have a loop antenna built inside, so that no out 
side connections are needed. [Continued on pagt 76 
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New Low Prices 
New Improvements 


New Easy Terms 
Now, Anyone Can Afford a WITTE! 


I want every one interested in engines, log saws or pumping outfits to send for my new 
is today. I want every one interested in LOWER COSTS FOR FARMING to write 
me. For I am making a new announcement covering ENGINE refinements as well as new 
low prices and easy terms. 


150,000 Witte engines, 114 to 30 horse power are in daily 
use the world over. 57 years of honest service, first 
hand knowledge of farm problems, inventive skill, and 
scientific factory management, has increased the pro- 
duction of WITTE ENGINES to the point where I can 
pass on great savings to the engine user. 















Here is the real all purpose engine with a life time guar- 
antee. The engine that burns almost any kind of fuel, 
even cheap distillate. The engine with fewer parts, so 
simple and easy to run, that it is practically trouble proof. 
The engine with many exclusive important features. The 
engine that makes ALL FARM JOBS cheap and easy. 


DOWN BUYS 


$5.00 A WITTE! 


I sell engines all over the world—Japan—Australia—Europe 
—America. But to the honest American farmer I give 
preferential treatment. I not only give him LOW WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES—DIRECT FROM FACTORY on this ONE 
PROFIT engine—but I will send this engine for $5.00 down 
and the balance in easy monthly payments—NO INTEREST. 
I virtually say: ‘“Make your own terms.’’ Half your farm 
work could be eliminated and your profits greatly increased 
by POWER farming. I will prove this by putting a WITTE 
ENGINE suitable to your particular needs on your own 
farm and let it PAY FOR ITSELF. The WITTE delivers 
the big surplus of power that you need for the larger heavier 
jobs but can also be speeded down to handle small jobs at a 
minimum fuel cost. Easily moved from place to place—the 
WITTE answers every power need on the place. Louis 
Knoche says: ‘‘I didn’t know a WITTE could show me such 
a profit. I do all the chores easily and quickly and have 
saved the wages of several hands this year. The engine 
works like a charm and I have kept it going steadily ever 
since I got it.”’ 


I WANT TO GIVE YOU 
THIS NEW ENGINE BOOK 








SS 


114 to 30 H.P. 


The Best All-Purpose 
Engine Built Today! 


1—Medium light-weight, yet so durable that the 
WITTE is sold on a LIFETIME guarantee. 

2—Valve-in-head—the standard engine design 
for economy, surplus dependable power. 

3—Throttling governor—ever steady speed 
with any fuel. 

4—Burns all fuels—no special attachments 
necessary. 

5—WICO-MAGNETO—the perfect high ten- 
sion ignition. 

6—Self-adjusting carburetor—no waste fuel. 

7—Speed and Power Regulator makes one 
engine handle many jobs. 

8—Semi-steel construction. Square protected 
tank, die cast bearings and many other 
refinements. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ED. H. WITTE, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


6620 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Without obligating me in any way, please send me at 
once your new catalog. 


My big Free catalog in colors tells all 
about the new WITTE improvements and 
new sales terms. It tells about the ap- 
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lication of power to all farm problems. ’ 
ft is really a mechanical education to read this book |! 
for I have written it after a lifetime of practical ex- 1 
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perience. No matter if you have my old catalog— 
write today. Donot think of buying ANY ENGINE 
until you oa got all these facts. Also tells about 
SAWING OUTFITS and PUMPERS. Simply send 
name today—no cost—no obligation. 
3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Founded in 1870) 


Witte AS CITY, MO. ) Engi 0 d Tree Saw Outfits () Pump Outfit 
b+ +44 BUR PA. ngines } Log and Tree Saw p 3 
6620 Witte Bidg., FRANCISCO, LA ee ee eee 
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By H. H. Steup 








manufacturer, and his machinery 
4 isthe hen. Raw materials of com- 
paratively cheap price are transformed 
into the delightful human food, the egg. 
The poultryman reaps as his reward the 
increase in value produced by this 
change. A better knowledge of any 
machine increases the efficiency of its 
handling. This article will explain briefly the workings of the 
hen’s reproductive system—the egg machine. 

On the seventh day of incubation there appears a difference 
between the male and the female embryo. i e two groups of 
sex cells of the male continue to grow and eventually produce 
the two testes, while at this time the sex cells on the right side of 
the female begin to degenerate and soon pass away. ‘This leaves 
the female with but one ovary—the one on the left side. Rare 
exceptions have been noted wherein a female has retained both 
of her ovaries, but this is certainly not the normal development. 

This ovary produces a large number of small ova or 
yolks during incubation, but after the chick is once 


‘VERY one who raises poultry is a 
4 





From this brief description the poultry-raiser should draw the 


following lessons: 


l. 


Hatch strong, vigorous chicks, as the condition of 
the ovary can not be altered in any way after hatch- 
ing is over. 


. Do not stunt young birds so that the yolks will not 


develop normally later on. 


. Supply enough protein for the formation of the white 


of the egg. Grains alone do not contain enough, and 
must be supplemented with other feeds such as milk, 
tankage or meat scrap. 


. Supply plenty of fresh water, especially for high 


winter-egg production. 


. Supply plenty of oyster-shell for the formation of the 


egg-shell. The parts of the oviduct are found to be 
strongly unionized. If one section does not function 


Courtesy Kansas Experiment Station 





hatched there is no further increase in this number. 
It is hard to estimate the exact number of yolks in 
an ovary, yet there is no hen on record that ever lived 
long enough to use all the yolks she started with as a 
baby chick. 

These yolks are held in place by a sack-like mem- 
brane called the follicle. As sexual maturity is reached, 
some of these yolks begin to grow in size. Material 
for this growth is taken from the blood system of the 
follicle, and the deposits are in the form of white and 
yellow layers. The white layers are boundary marks, 
showing the yolk formed at night under sub-optimal 
conditions. This growth is very slow at first and 
varies with individuals. Somewhere around 14 days 
is the time required to reach the full size of about 40 
millimeters. When the yolk becomes full grown it 
escapes from the follicle, which ruptures along the 
stigma—a band that extends about one-third around 
the yolk and is distinguished by the absence of blood- 
vessels. If the follicle ruptures elsewhere there will be 
some bleeding, and that is the cause of bloody eggs. 


"| HE second part of the machine is the oviduct. 
It is entirely separate from the ovary and each 
works independently. Yolks have been formed after 
the oviduct has been destroyed, and the oviduct has 
functioned upon marbles, gelatin and foreign sub- 
stances other than yolks. 
When a yolk ruptures from the ovary it is enclosed 











by the funnel or upper end of the oviduct. If the 
female has been mated the sperm of the male will 
unite with the germ spot of the yolk at this point. 
Then the thick, spiral albumen, called the chalaza 
layer, is deposited. It takes three hours for the yolk 
to pass through the funnel and white-secreting region. If the egg 
is fertile, incubation starts after ing this region. 

The inner and outer shell membranes are then depos'ted in the 
constricted part of the oviduct called the isthmus. A. er these 
are laid on, considerable water is added, passing thn igh these 
membranes by osmosis. This water dilutes the thick albumen, 
forming the watery or thin white. It takes from five to seven 
hours for the addition of these membranes and the water. 

The egg then passes into the uterus, where the remainder of 
the water and the hard outer shell are deposited. The shape and 
color of the egg are determined here by the shape and size of the 
uterus and the chemical composition of the shell secretion. It 
takes around 12 to 16 hours for this shell deposit and the various 
processes connected with the expulsion of the egg. Thus, from 
18 to 24 hours are required to finish the job after the yolk ruptures 
from the ovary. This means that a new-laid fertile egg will have 
in it a chick embryo from 16 to 20 hours old. 


N order to make a good record, a hen must produce at a high 
rate; that is, five or six eggs weekly. To do this there must be 
4 rapid growth of yolks in the ovary. The rate at which the 
olks mature will determine the rate at which eggs are laid, as 
rom the above description of the egg-forming organs it is evident 
that the rate of ormation is dependent upon the way yolks 
are started down the oviduct. High-rate hens have large body 
capacity; soft, thin, velvety skin; and very pliable pubic bones. 
That is the reason for including these factors in directions for 
culling operations. 


on o& 


,.CONOMICAL production is still the big problem for the 
4 Ohio poultryman, says R. E. Cray, poultry specialist in 

ricultural extension at the Ohio State University. Hens in 
Ohio, according to the last census, 
year. This is below, the profit line. 
man makes little or nothing on his poultry 

Records of 1,217 poultry flocks that 
according to the best practises, as suggested by poultry specialists 
at the university, show an average production of 137 eggs per 


the others will go on a sympathetic strike and egg 
production will cease. 


. The best market egg is an infertile egg. 
. Male birds are not necessary for the formation of eggs. 
. It is well to choose as breeders those birds giving in- 


dications of a high rate of production. 


Record Flocks Do Well 


hen, nearly twice the state average. 


Eggs and 


for the successful growing of poultry than does Ohio. 























roduced about 70 a 
he average Ohio poultry- 


were kept and cared for 


ultry products are being shipped to the leading 
markets regularly, from many sections of the country, including 
the Pacific Coast. Competition is steadily increasing. ‘ 
this, poultrymen must manage their flocks for economical pro- © 
duction and market carefully. Few states offer better conditions | 
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Your Copy 


Our new book for 1927 is now ready to mail. 
A larger book than last year—9 x 12 inches— 
filled with another group of interesting photo- 
graphsfrom OLD TRUSTY users, and gives 
more helpful information for poultry raisers 
than many of our former books put together. 
This is our 34th annual book and like all our 


i. 0. Sebnson books was written from our own poultry 


experience and printed in our own print shop. 
It’s more than a catalog of OLD TRUSTY Incubat- 
ors and Brooders—it’s also a poultry raiser’s maga- 
zine of information. It’s ready—it’s free—and if you 
will send us your name on a postal or a letter I'll 
send you a copy. 


Ideas for Making Money 


You will find them in this bbok—many of them. Givingideasis one 
reason we have for printing large catalogs. Our own experience, 
plus the experiences of more than a million customers, helps us. 




















OldTrustyis madein 5 other 
handy sizes. See ourc 
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“Big Hatches and How to Get Them”—“How to Save Money 
in Starting Farm Flocks”—*‘How to Cull for Layers”—How to 
Market Young Roosters”—‘“‘How to Get Best Egg Prices” — 
“How to Handle Baby Chicks”—‘‘How to Build Inexpensive 
Brooder Houses”—‘“‘Poultry House Pointers” —‘“‘How to Get 
Winter Eggs”—‘“‘Feeds and Feeding”—“‘Ducks, Geese, Turkeys 
and How to Raise Them”—‘‘Building a Poultry Business”— 
“Small Town Poultry Farms”—‘“‘What Every Poultry Raiser 
Should Know About Incubators and Brooders,” and dozens of 
other interesting subjects are discussed in our book, Just ask 
for a copy. 


Old Trusty Incubators 
and Brooders 


are easy to understand, easy to operate and easy to order, too, 
as you will find in our catalog. I know you can depend on Old 
Trusty—it’s sure in results. The proof is in the fact that you 
will find so many more Old Trusty’s in use. Old Trusty 
hatched chicks are always strong, healthy, low in price, and 
you know the stock they came from. Our catalog tells about 
them—ask for a copy. 


I Want a Postal Card 


or a letter, with your name and address. Possibly after reading 
our catalog you may want an Old Trusty Incubator or Brooder 
but whether you do or not, send for our catalog now and decide 
later. Very truly yours, 


H. H. JOHNSON, “Incubator Man” 4 
M. M. Johnson Co., Clay Center, Nebraska 
Our New 480 Egg Size Old Trusty is illustrated to _ 


the left. Takes the place of several small machines, 


Popular with owners hatching their own eggs 7, os hl 6 


and selling surplus in baby chicks to neigh- 
bors. California Redwood Case, Pure Cop- 
per heating system, insulated walls, venti-- 
lated—real OLD TRUSTY construction. 


Mail the Coupon 
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THE FARM 


A. NEWTON PETERS 
Route 7, Lima, Ohio 


PETERS has an oil well or two 

on his place, for Lima was once 

an oil town. But never once has he 
been anything but a dyed-in-the-wool 
farmer, and he has stood for yéars high 
up in the list of the best farmers in 
Ohio. He cultivates 90 acres, raising 
hay and grain and stock. He has a fine 
amily of six children, one of 

the youngest demonstrating 
in the picture his readiness to 
help Daddy get some wood. 


JOURNAL 


WILLIAM SIEFERMANN 
R. R. 5, Freeport, Illinois 


“Mi son and I do all the 
work on this farm ex- 
cept when we need extra 
help such as for harvestin 

or butchering. Weare har 

on footwear and have got 
to have rubbers that don’t 
blink at hard, dirty work. 
We find the Ball-Band four- 
buckle rubber arctic the 
best fitted to our needs, 
although when the snow is 


deep and the weather cold, 
we putonclotharctics. We 
also have Ball-Band short 
boots, because the mud 

ets pretty deep around 

ere in the spring. They are 
the thing for wading 
through wet grass, too. No- 
body could ask for better 
wear or better fit than Ball- 
Band footwear gives. I’ve 
worn footwear with the Red 
Ball trade mark all my life 
and have never had one 


asin aetle 
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Cold, wet work ... 


but their feet are 
warm and dry 





- Every member of my family wears 
Ball-Band footwear, too. I would say 
that we are good customers.” 


Both “men” have on Ball- 
Band rubbers. “We always 
wear Ball-Band,” says Mr. Pe- 
ters, “because we get our 


money’s worth out 
of any footwear 
with the Red Ball 
trade mark. I have 
worn them all my 
life and this young 
man here will prob- 
ably never know 
any other kind. I 
wear four- buckle 
rubber arctics and 
short boots mostly, 
with cloth arctics 
when it’s cold. 


Leading farmers tell how they 
have foot comfort in bad weather. 
Read their interesting experiences. 


EN WHO have to be out 
in all kinds of weather 
and who are on their 


feet most of the time, know how 
much foot comfort is worth. 

That is why so many such men, 
like those shown here, ask for 
Ball-Band footwear and look for 
the Red Ball trade mark. 

They know that in Ball-Band 
footwear they not only 
get foot comfort, but 
they also get more days 
wear. 

Is there any wonder 
then, that for two gen- 
erations millions of 





outdoor workers everywhere 
have bought their footwear by the 
Red Ball trade mark? 

The stores where you trade 
probably have a complete line of 
Ball-Band footwear. Ask them to 
fit you with the proper boots, 
arctics and rubbers for your work. 
If you have any difficulty getting 
exactly what you want, write for 
booklet and name of a 
nearby dealer who can 
supply you. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Company, 307 Water 
Street, Mishawaka, 
Indiana. 


BALL-BAN D 


BOOTS 


RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS 


ARCTICS GALOSHES 


SPORT AND WORK SHOES 





cause for complaint.” 






DR. W. R. FULLARTON, Vet. Surgeon 
1697 Delhi St., Dubuque, Iowa 


Fo over thirty years Doctor Fullarton 
has taken care of sick live stock, from 
prize bulls to pet cats and dogs belongin, 
to farmersand other people in and aroun 
Dubuque. “My work is always in the 
barnyard,” he explains, “where the chem- 
icals underfoot eat the life out of ordi- 
nary footwear. Yet I simply must not be 
bothered with wet or cold feet if I am to 
keep my mind on my business. So I al- 
ways wear Ball-Band rubbers. They fit 
better, look better and wear better. In 
winter I prefer the two-buckle cloth top 
arctic and wear a light felt shoe under- 
neath it and light wool socks. When I ex- 

ct to get into deep mud or wet grass, 
phen my Ball-Band boots. I have found 
the Red Ball trade mark means the same 
big value no matter what style of rubber 
it is on.” 
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You can’t see 
them clearly, 
but this unique 
Christmas tree 
is hung with 
apples, carrots, 
cabbages and 
other good 
things for the 
animals. This 
is at Petaluma. 
Calif. 


~ This big electric switching-locomotive, built 
by General Electric for the Chicago and 
Northwestern, runs on storage-batteries. 
hink how many radio sets you could 

run on that many batteries! 


Here is the pretty Rumanian princess, Teana, in peasant 
costume. She is wading with her pet Pomeranian 


Our Page of 


Pictures 


All photos © U. & U. 


Beige felt is the material of this 

good-looking chapeau; the stiff 
brim is faced with velvet, and the 
flowers are felt and velvet 


They colsbeun: Cheteiinet ie Wall Street for the “bulls” And here we jump back to the beaches of the Pac 
“bears,” as well as in otal for the sheep and horses lies ~ Californian with an enormous starfish, and a 
page). This was last year’s Christmas tree, erected close to the or less. The costume looks a little chilly 
Stock Sackaaan? building the photograph was taken on a warm day 
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Get Out of the Ruts-s, Edith Allen 


running household, but routine must be constantly adjusted 
or it will wear a rut and handicap the progress of the family. 
tuts may disturb the comfort of the tasnil I iF i i 
(as a home or a part of the community) and may ruin the 
health of the household. 

To illustrate: In the past few years there has been a great 
advance in the equipment for laundry work in-the home. Power 
washers have become practical machines. There are a few women 
who refuse to use a power washer because they say they are more 
tired when they get through than when they washed on the old- 
fashioned washboard. They do not know why they are tired, but 
the fact remains that they are. 


[: carefully planned, regular routine insures a smoothly 


y, impair its efficiency 


and-potato habit that wears the body out so insidiously. The 
body itself can get into food habits. The person who constantly 
eats too much sugar forces his body to adjust itself to take care 
of an excess of sugar. This is a strain on the body, but it adapts 
itself heroically. Take away that excess of sugar and it craves 
it for a time. It has formed a habit, and it feels lost not having 
to take care of that extra werk. We sometimes interpret this lost 
feeling as a craving for the food, thinking that the appetite 
is a sure indicator of the needs of the body. 

The appetite is a good guide if it has not gotten into a food rut. 
If it has, it is a dangerous guide. This is where knowledge of 
food requirements can check the demand of the body. With the 

combination of science and ap- 





The ng ony is that these 
women have formed certain 
mental habits or have fallen 


Keeping Alive the Christmas Story 


petite to guide us, we should be 
fed more efficiently than ever 
before. Science and not appetite 





into ruts. The power washer is 
strange to them. There is an 
element of worry about using an 
unfamiliar device. It moves so 
rapidly and stops so unexpect- 
edly that by the time the wash- 
ing is done a woman who is un- 
accustomed to managing tools 
is totally exhausted by fear and 
worry over the new device and 
would rather go back to the 
familiar washboard. If she does 
she stays there rather than 
suffer the exhaustion of a few 
wash-days, and the rut will 
slowly wear her out. She does 
not realize that there is a great 
difference between the two kinds 
of exhaustion, or she would take 
the one which can be conquered 
in a few weeks. It is like the 
exhaustion of the first hours 
spent in a gymnasium, strength- 
ening mind and body to greater 
powers of thought or movement. 

The woman who preferred to 
sweep with a broom rather than 
with an electric vacuum cleaner, 





should direct the job. 

If they use science in plan- 
ning meals, housewives will find 
it hard at first to get acquainted 
with calories, proteins, carbo- 
hydrates and enzyms. It will 
not be easy to apply the knowl- 
edge when acquired, but like 
the mental effort of learning to 
use power tools, it is going to 
strengthen them in the end. 


HE best way to overcome 

ruts is to get a new mental 
attitude toward the housework. 
Look at it as a business requiring 
mental efficiency. Most of the 
work in a home might be done 
in less time than it now takes. 
Too many housewives give all 
their time to their work. There 
is no theory about this state- 
ment, for there are women who 
are doing the same amount of 
home-making in the _ shorter 
time and more efficiently than 
others are doing it in the longer 
time. The difference is found 





claimed that the cleaner tired 
her arms so much. If she had 
never swept before she would 
have found that sweeping with 
a broom for the first time also 





Descendants of some of our early settlers continue the cus- 
tom of presenting the nativity in 
The stable shown above has been used for generations 


in willingness to make read- 
justments and to find the way 
to make them and learning how 
not to increase one’s work. Some 
women are willing to get out of 


ir Christmas decorations. 








» tires the arms. Constant exer- 

cise of muscles will strengthen them so that they will not tire at 
ordinary tasks, and a change in the use of muscles is desirable 
for many reasons. 


ESIDES the few women who are deep in the ruts of using old- 

fashioned equipment, many are deep in ruts relating to feeding 
the family. These ruts are more dangerous because they affect 
more people. There is the woman who said, ‘Meat and potatoes 
are all the food we need. We don’t care for your fancy cooking.” 
That remark war all very well, except that by ‘fancy cooking” 
she meant the serving of a variety of fruits and vegetables and 
more milk. 

Meat and potatoes are good food. They will sustain life for a 
long time in a comparatively healthful condition. They can not 
furnish all the f. elements essential to the body in sufficient 
amounts to keep it properly supplied with everything it needs; 
but like the typewriter, the body will run a long time without some 
of the lubricants. There is, however, unnecessary wear and tear 
on the machine, and the housewife, like the careless operator, 
may fail to notice it. 

It is said that most of the grown persons suffering from digestive 
troubles first acquired them in their childhood. It is the meat- 


the ruts, but they are blind as 
to how they can do it because they are in so deep. ; 

With ready money for equipment, the leap can be made in a 
few short months; the less fortunate woman will have to take 
a slower course, but even she can get out if she tries. The world 
is full of people ready to help her out of food ruts. The schools, 
the state and the federal Government pay these people to help 
her. She can read about foods in books and household magazines. 
There is no excuse for not understanding the selection of a rational 
diet for each member of her family, and she should be able to 
use the information so that she will not have to cook a separate 
meal for each one. : : 

A rut may carry one along smoothly for a time; but in the 
household, as along a highway, it is well to get out of the rut 
before it becomes too deep. 

[Editor’s note: The people who sell food and the people who 
make the equipment for preparing it for table are eager to reach 
consumers, and spend vast amounts of money in putting the 
information acquired by their experts into the hands of P tive 
buyers. The woman who reads the advertisements in her favorite 
magazine, and “sends a stamp”’ for the booklets offered, will soon 
own a valuable and helpful library on all sorts of household 
matters. ] 








Encircled by the social thoughts of Christmas time . . . . In every cheerful image and ongpeatios that the 
season brings, may the bright star that rested above the poor roof be the star of all the C 


ristian world, 
—Charles Dickens, 
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BRITTLE BAR WITH 
PUFFED WHEAT 

2 cups granulated sugar 
Quaker Puffed Wheat (or Puffed Rice) Nuts 
Put two cups granulated sugar in a perfectly 
smooth granite pan. Place on a range and 
stir constantly until melted to a syrup, tak- 
ing care to keep sugar from sides of pan. Place 
nuts and Quaker Puffed Wheat (or Puffed 
Rice) in a buttered tin and pour syrup over 
this. Cool and mark into squares, 
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*PUFFED RICE BALLS—See recipe below 





PUFFED WHEAT KISSES 


4 egg whites 1 cup powdered sugar 
3 cups Quaker Puffed 1 cup chopped dates 
Wheat (or Puffed Rice) or 1 cup shredded 
\% tsp. vanilla cocoanut 


Beat egg whites, until stiff, then add sugar 
slowly, Fold in Puffed Wheat, dates (or 
shredded cocoanut) and vanilla. Drop from 
a spoon on buttered tin and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for about 30 minutes. Oo not 
remove from pan until partly cooled. 








Answering The Call For Christmas Sweets 
That Omit Digestive Regrets 


ERE is a new idea in Christmas 

sweets that everyone, and es- 
pecially mothers, will appreciate: 
Sweets gay, adventurous and entic- 
ing; yet kind to the stomach at the 
time of all times such kindness is 
most greatly needed. 


The recipes on this page are printed 
for the first time. A famous caterer has 
long made a daily “special” of the 
unique confections they result in. 
People come from all over to get 
them. 


Easy to prepare in a few minutes, 


they offer an entirely NEW note to’ 


the holiday scheme of candies and 
sweets. They are just sweet enough to 
attract, and lack the too sweetness that 
often characterizes heavier candies at 
Christmas. 


And—above all things—the young- 
sters can eat all they want whenever 
they want. 


(Below) PUFFED WHEAT PRALINES 


242 cups powdered sugar 2 cup cream 
1 cup maple syrup 1 cup pecans 
1 cup uaker Puffed Wheat (or 
Puffed Rice) 

Boil the first three ingredients until soft 
ball is formed in cold water. Remove 
from fire and beat until a creamy consis- 
tency. Add nuts and Puffed Wheat and 
drop from tip of spoon in small piles on 
buttered paper. 


Some Unique Recipes from a 
Famous Candy Maker for Charming 
New Sweets that are Marvelous 


in More Ways than One 


*PUFFED RICE BALLS 
1 cup corn syrup or molasses 2 tbsps. vinegar 


1 cup sugar Quaker Puffed Rice (or Puffed Wheat) 
Boil syrup or molasses, sugar and vinegar until a little 
snaps when dropped in cold water. Pour this over 
24 a package of Puffed Rice. Mix well, form into 
balls or fritters with the hands, rubbing the hands 
with a little butter. Drop on waxed paper to harden 
and cool. 




















To make them, you obtain Quaker 
Puffed Rice and Quaker Puffed 
Wheat, a package of each at any 
grocery store. That is all—the rest of 
the ingredients, you have in the 
house. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat 
steam puffed to eight times its natural 
size; then oven toasted and crisped. 
In themselves, they taste like nutmeats 
—miade into sweets, as the recipes 
suggest, they become the most de- 
lightful of confections. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, 
exploded and toasted like the Puffed 
Wheat. Both contain vital food 
elements of the finest grain food, and 
thus combine unique deliciousness 
with definite food value. 


' (At lef) QUAKER NUGGETS 

3 cups Quaker Puffed Rice 4 cue sugar 

or Puffed Wheat) 1 tbsp. butter 
1 cup molasses or margarine 
2 thsps. vinegar Ym tsp. soda 
Mix molasses, vinegar, sugar and butter. 
Heat slowly to the boiling point, then boil 
to 265 degrees or until a little of the mix- 
ture becomes brittle when dropped in cold 
water. Remove from the fire, stir in the 
soda and pour over the Puffed Rice in a 
large bowl. Stir with a large spoon until 
well mixed, then drop small spoonfuls ot 
the mixture on waxed paper to harden. 


























Baking Powder Co., 4100 Fillmore Street, 
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Healthful Foods __. 
for Hearty Folks 


The following recipes were selected by noted A 
Domestic Scientists especially for use in the farm hh 
home. They tell you how to prepare foods that are ¥ 
wonderfully delicious — foods that your family will 


enjoy, and foods they should have—pure and wlkiale 
some. Try them and be sure to write for the famous 
Calumet Cook Book containing scores of the favorite 
recipes of the world’s best cooks. Address Calumet 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 
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wit keep 
church ~ 


No wick — smoke — " y 
Heats the whole house. Absolutely safe. Weighs 44|bs. 
Mrs. Senften, Albion, Nebr., writes: ‘‘It was 23 below 
zero Sunday, but The Everbrite kept us warm and 
burned 25 hours on one filling.”’ 

Please Make This Liberal Test 
The Everbr'te revresentative in your county will offer 
you a thorough test w‘thout risk orexpense. If you wish 

keep this economi and inexpensive heater he will 
make you a very attractive factory price. 


FR EE a iecrtiretnd ome tert otter. 


EVERBRITE STOVE CO. scancar Pity, missourt 


Skin Troubles 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne 
eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 
eczema, enla pores, oily or shiny skin, 
simply send me ay hame and 
—no obligation. “TONE tried and tested in over 
100,000 me like toilet water—is simply magical 


results. You can repay the favor by telli our 
: if not, the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 489 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 






























Butter Must 
Look Good— 


Be Appetizing 





“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Winter Butter 
that Golden June Shade 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of 
cream before churning and 
out of your churn comes 
butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets all 
State and National food 
laws. Used for years by all 
large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Abso- 
lutely tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE SAMPLE 
BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson Co., Inc., 
Burlington, Vermont. 
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Pg wig em you may be planning to serve 
the regulation Christmas dinner, sur- 
prise the family by garnishing old dishes in 
new ways. The menu suggested offers few 
novelties, but it can be made into a feast 
with but little extra effort. 


THE MENU 


Cherry Cocktail 
Clear Tomato Soup Croutons 
Stuffed Celery Salted Peanuts 
Roast Turkey with Fried Sausage 





Cranberry Jelly Gravy Hot Rolls 
Christmas Potatoes Creamed Onians 
Delectable Salad Saltines 
Plum Pudding Fruit Sauce 
Coffee Mints 


A Santa Claus centerpiece is easily con- 
trived by covering a square box with brick 
paper to resemble a chimney. ‘‘Santa’”’ 
himself, cut from printed crépe paper, peeps 
out of the top of the chimney. He carries 
a pack on his back and narrow red ribbons 
extend from his hands toward each place, 
where they are fastened to toy favors (from 
the ‘5 and 10’’). The toys are chosen so 
the names of those who sit around the board 
can be attached. For instance, a toy house 
has a name marked upon the front door, 
toy trunks or suitcases bear the initials of 
the persons for whom they are intended. A 
toy boat has its prospective owner’s name 
across the stern. A doll bears a card an- 
nouncing ‘‘My mamma’s name is Betty,” 
while a toy dog bears a card saying ‘‘I am 
Jimmie’s dog.”” It adds to the fun if the 
toys hit some fad or fancy of those whose 
plaee they mark. 


For cherry cocktail, use 1 cupful of red 
eanned cherries, 1 cupful of white canned 
cherries, 4% cupful of grapefruit, cut into 
small dice, and lemon juice. Drain cherries 
from liquid and stone. Add lemon juice 
and grapefruit to give a tart taste. Chill 
and when ready to serve pour into cocktail } 
glasses, which have been frosted thus: Dip 
the rims of the glasses into slightly beaten 
egg white, then into powdered sugar and 
stand aside to harden. 


For stuffed celery use the rounding stalks, 
cut into 5-inch lengths, fill the cavities with 
cream cheese and dust with paprika. Keep 
in a cold place until served. 


The turkey should be laid on a bed of 
parsley or celery leaves and surrounded with 
fried sausages. Cranberry jelly will look 
prettier if it is poured into small molds for 
individual servings. 


Christmas potatoes are boiled, mashed, 
well seasoned, then piled high in the — 
dish and garnished with parsley and dotte 
with paprika. 


Delectable salad requires 1 pint of lemon 
jelly, 1 cupful of stuffed olives, 1 cupful of] 
diced celery, 14 cupful of green pepper | 
(shredded). Make lemon jelly with gelatin, 
cool until it begins to thicken, then add the |) 
other ingredients and pour into individual 
molds or one large mold from which it can 
be cut into sections. Place each serving on | 
lettuce leaves or finely-chopped cabbage, | 
garnish with green pepper and pimiento and | 
serve with boiled salad dressing or mayon- }} 
naise. : 


Saltine crackers should be sprinkled with | 
grated cheese and a dash of paprika and | 
placed in the oven until the cheese melts. 


Fruit sauce is made with 1 tablespoonful 
of cornstarch, % cupful of marmalade or 
jelly, %4 cupful of boiling water, 2 table 
spoonfuls of butter, juice of % lemon. Mix 
cornstarch with a little cold water. Stir into 
hot water. Simmer ten minutes. Ade 

marmalade or jelly, butter and lemon juicer 
Serve hot over the plum pudding. a 
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Making 
Candied 
Fruit 





Mary M. Wright 











N attractive gift, easily made at home, 
and giving an amount of pleasure quite 
out of proportion to the labor involved, is 
an attractively arranged box of candied 
fruit. The charm of the gift lies in the color 
of the confections as well as in their flavor. 
There is a very simple method by which 
this candied fruit can be prepared, and we 
shall begin with apples.. These are easily 
obtained and make delightful confections. 
Choose semi-tart apples, and after peeling 
and coring, cut into quarters or eighths, ac- 
cording to the size, or slice across and cut 
into convenient shapes. 

Place in a kettle 2 cupfuls of granulated 
sugar, % cupful of water and \% cupful of 
white corn-sirup. Boil down to a thick sirup. 
Drop in the apple sections a few at a time 
and: simmer very slowly until thick and 
transparent. Then carefully lift out of the 
sirup with‘an open spoon, place on pans and 
dry (surface only) in the oven; or they can 
be rolled, while still sticky, in shredded 
coconut or candied orange peel or finely 
chopped pistachio or other nut-meats. They 
can also be dipped into melted chocolate. 


Flavors and Colors 


These confections can be made in a variety 
of flavors and colors. Use any flavoring 
extract desired. By dropping some of the 
small red cinnamon candies into the sirup 
the fruit becomes pink with a fine cinnamon 
flavor. For red or deeper pink, simmer 
fruit in a thick sirup made of cranberry 
juice and sugar. 

A lovely amber color is obtained by sim- 
mering the apple sections in a sirup made of 
maple-sugar, or brown sugar flavored with 
maple. Golden corn-sirup can be added to 
the brown sugar and flavored with vanilla 
instead of maple if preferred. By adding a 
bit of orange or lemon‘rind to the sirup and 
coloring it yellow or orange with vegetable 
coloring you have still another variety. A 
delightful green is obtained by using a green 
vegetable coloring, and for flavoring you can 
use pistachio or almond. There seems no 
end to the possibilities of these fruit con- 
fections, for they can be dipped not only in 
melted chovolate, but in colored fondants, 
also. Dry the fruit before dipping. 


Figs, Dates, Pears 


Figs are steamed, then candied, split open 
and filled with nut paste or a bit of marsh- 
mallow. Dates and prunes are treated in 
the same way, removing stones, of course. 
These fruits are nice simply steamed and the 
cavities filled with nut-meats, preserved 
ginger or marshmallow. The fruit is then 
rolled in granulated sugar. 

Pear caramels are delicious. Here is how 
to make them: Place in a saucepan 2 cupfuls 
of light brown sugar and '% cupful of rich 
milk, or thin cream. If milk is'used add 1 
tablespoonful of butter. Boil for a few min- 
utes; then add 1 cupful of preserved pears, 
l4 cupful of candied ginger and 14 cupful of 
candied orange or lemon rind, all cut into 
small pieces. Boil to the firm-ball stage, 
and pour into buttered pans. When cold 
cut into squares. 

Cherry foam can be made with candied 
cherries. Here is the recipe: Place 2 cup- 
fuls of granulated sugar, 14 cupful of water 
and 2 tablespoonfuls white corn-sirup in a 
kettle and boil until it forms a firm ball 
when tested in cold water. Just before taking 
the sirup from the fire, stir in 14 cupful of 
candied or preserved cherries. Pour the mix- 
ture over the stiffly-beaten whites of 2 eggs 
and beat until light and foamy. Lay whole 
candied cherries two inches apart on waxed 
or greased paper and drop the foam by 
spoonfuls on the cherries, pressing another 
cherry or a blanched almond on top of 
each. This makes a pretty candy. 
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“Taste the Cream!” 


The first delicious spoonful of Heinz Cream 
of Tomato Soup tells you that here truly is 
a cream soup made with real cream | 
—pure, rich, dairy cream! ” - | 
All this, blended with the other a 
appetizing goodness of Heinz- 
grown, sun-ripened tomatoes and 
seasoning, makes this soup the “cream” of 
any dinner. 
You will surely like this soup once you 
taste the real cream flavor of real cream. 


@OH.J.H.co.,'6 





Ask your grocer for new prices. 


HEINZ 


Cream of Tomato 


SOUP 
The taste is the test. 


New salad-making recipe book sent for four cents in stamps - H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IVE the ‘‘folks’’ Coleman 

ick-Lites this Christmas! 
A Coleman Lamp for Mother, 
so she will have plenty of pure 
white, steady brilliance for every 
task and pleasure. No wicks for 
her to trim, no soot, no smoke, 
no daily filling. U.S. Price $9.00. 


And a Coleman Lantern for 
Dad! It’s the all-purpose light 
for any job, any place, in an 
weather. Wind-proof,rain-proof, 
insect-proof. Cannot spill fuel, 
cannot be filled while lighted. 
U. S. Price $7.50. 


Ask Your Dealer to set aside 
a Coleman Lamp and a Cole- 
man Lantern for you until 
Christmas. ~ he is not 
supplied, write us and we 
take care of your wants . 
promptly. Address Dept. FJ-17 


THE COLEMAN LAMP Co. 
Fetes 


pie ae CT an 
hes: i hia, Chi > 
‘Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario: 2 
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Quich-{ite Lamps and Lanterns 
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Kitchen Toweling for 
the Dining-Table 
By Alice Walker 


HERE are many reasons why home- 

makers are using luncheon sets instead 
of table-cloths. Made of materials less 
expensive than table-linen, the initial cost 
is smaller; they are more easily laundered; 
and they wear longer. Women have not 
all become emancipated from the white 
cloth for every meal,’and it is said that 
husbands sometimes complain of the 
“fussy little doily arrangements,” but 
never of the price. So there is a special 
appeal in the more practical mat-and- 
runner set made up entirely of 18-inch 
toweling. 

The advantages of this toweling are 
many. The selvage edges save hemming; 
besides, towelings are durable, being 
woven for hard use and frequent tubbings. 
In the 16- and 18-inch width one can now 
get the most attractive materials: the 
sturdy crash, woven by peasants on hand 
looms, dainty checked tea-toweling, the 
modern linens in plain colors or barred 
with contrasting threads, as well as cotton 
crépes in white and colors. 


Use Color-Fast Material 


The nicest feature about these sets is 
that they can be finished quickly. Many 
of them, those of colored linen particularly, 
need no trimming whatever. Often a 
group of contrasting threads pulled 
through the material above the hem 
suffices. Sketchy running-stitches, large 
cross-stitches, any of the various blanket- 
stitch or crocheted edgings, or a binding 
with fast-color material finishes the 
checked towelings. Plain crash takes to 
Italian hemstitching beautifully, and re- 
pays the extra work, Applique designs 
go well, as does the bwediah weaving on 
plain huck toweling. But whatever the 
ene. make sure it is absolutely color- 
ast. 

Edgings and borders work out best on 
towelings. The best place for an initial or 
embroidery motif on the place-mat is at 
the top center where it will not be cov- 
ered with the china or silver. Smaller 
motifs can be put in corners. Runners 
should be treated to match with an eye 
to the set table. 

Hot-iron transfer-patterns for initials 
and motifs are issued by many of the large 
pattern concerns and can be purchased 
at any pattern agency. There are many 
pretty designs in cross-stitch, too, that 
are easily copied from the patterns. Simple 


geometrical designs are worked in white ° 


cotton on colored linens with good effect. 
To do these, draw rings or squares, using 
a spool or small box for guide, then work 
over the penciled lines in briér-stitching. 


Seating the Odd Person 


In the accompanying diagrams, ar- 
rangements have been worked out for 
three sets, each one capable of being 
made large enough (in the beginning) to 
seat from four to six persons. The round 
tables have been set for four, the oval 
extension tables for six. Square and 
oblong tables would follow the same 
treatments. In seating the ‘‘odd” person 
at these symmetrical tables, one can 
either set the extra mat and use it for 



























. Douglas L. Reese, * Ingram Clark, 
Lawton, Okla. Aberdeen, So. Dak. 





Mellin’s Food 
1+ A Milk Modifier 


; During the first year of life the 
4 growth of cells and tissues together with 
the building of the framework of the 
body should go on rapidly and without 
interruption, for the foundation then 
laid has a very important bearing upon 
the baby’s general health as he enters 
the period of childhood. It is, therefore, 
very necessary that an infant’s diet con- 
tain food elements of a form to completely 
satisfy the constant demand for appropri- 
ate nutritive material. 


Mellin’s Food and milk properly 
prepared supplies these essential elements 
of nutrition, and a baby fed in this man- 
ner not only grows normally during the 
nursing period, but in later life shows 
the advantage of this well-selected diet 
by his strength and endurance, healthy 
color, resistance to the illnesses of child- 
hood and his happy disposition. 





What will be the general condition 
of the baby at the end of the seco: 
year is a matter that should always in- 
fluence the selection of the diet during 
the period of bottle feeding 


Write to us today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, me 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 























A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the U. 
S. Government and 35 leading universities 
and found to be superior to 10 ordinary oil - 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise —no pumping up; is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common 
kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one to 
the first user in each locality who will hel 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience earn big money. 


J. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Til. 
PLUMBING - HEATING 


WATER SYSTEMS - . 


SAVE UP T0-40% 


Wonderful bargains—every- | 
thing guaranteed. Full line — 
of plumbing and heating sup- — 
ies. Hot water, steam : 
plants and fixtures and — 
water systems at big sa FE 
install Them Yourself 
and perfect. Tell us your 
wants and mailus a rough 
sketch of your rooms, 3 


= Voor SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
B. KAROL & SONS CO. $00, % 4f0zI5 Avs; 
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part of the table service, or one mat can 
be omitted—an arrangement that is not 
so pleasing. 

Ruemets for round or oval tables should 
have the corners just meeting the table 
edge. A runner looks well ‘only when it 
hangs over straight edges. In measuring 
for the round or oval table allow four 
inches less than the table width for the 
finished runner. Thus the 48-inch table 
will take a 44-inch runner. This makes 
a pleasing arrangement when used with 
mats measuring 18 x 12 inches, finished. 

In Fig. 1, two 44-inch runners have 
been crossed for the round table seating 












































Fig. 5 


four, and are supplemented with one 
longer runner for the extension table 
seating six (Fig. 2). This long runner will 
vary with the length of the table, but will 
probably run from 16 to 20 inches longer 
than the others. For all these mat-and- 
runner sets allow in your measurements 
an extra half-yard, from which will be cut 
four square mats to be used under the 
service dishes when needed. They should 
measure 8 x 8 when hemmed. 


Wash Material Before Cutting 


Four mats (12 x 18) and one center- 
piece (18 x 18) cover the round table in 
Fig. 3, which is enlarged in Fig. 4 by re- 
placing the centerpiece with a long run- 
ner. In Fig. 5 one short runner and two 
mats make places for four, and in Fig. 6 
four mats are added; seating six. The 
three sets will take respectively four and 
three-fourths yards, four and one-fourth 
yards and four yards, allowing about 
three-fourths of an inch for each hem 
and calculating on a 48-inch round and a 
64-inch oval table. Allow several inches 
for shrinkage and wash your toweling 
before cutting. Napkins to match can 
be made 18 inches square. 

And lastly, a word for the old, scarred 
table-top. The most hopeless table can 
be done over by removing the old finish, 
by filling, staining (if necessary) and 
giving it three coats of varnish; for the 
last coat use “one of the well-known 
waterproof varieties. Always rub down 
between coats of varnish with powdered 
pumice and rubbing-oil, put on with a 
piece of old burlap. There is no better 
protective treatment for the table than 
the one you give your automobile: the 
special cleansing with soap paste to re- 
move slight scraiches and hot-dish marks, 
and a rubbing down with a waterproof 
_wax. This gives that clean waxy surface 
that can be wiped off after meals. 





SOAK dull pearl buttons in olive- 
oil, then rub with powdered 
pumice. 
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Postum 1s sow the favorite 
mealtime drink in two 
and a half million homes 
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within two years 


ALF a million new families who 
tested Postum—compared its 
delicious flavor, its effect on health, its 
convenience, its economy—and made 
the wise decision. 


Many members of these families 
have sent letters describing their ex- 
periences. The letters were written in 
confidence, so are not published. But 
we wish you could read them! Then 
you would realize that the Postum ad- 
vertising does not exaggerate. 


-You know the qualities of whole 
wheat and bran. You know how com- 
pletely wholesome they are. Imagine a 
skillful blending of them—whole 
wheat, combined with additional bran, 
then roasted to bring out the full, rich 
flavor. That’s what Postum is! 


Compare such ingredients with caf- 
fein—an artificial stimulant that ex- 
cites the nerves, repels sleep, and tends 
to disturb the digestive organs. 


Make the thirty-day test of Pos- 
tum, then decide! Judge what the 
change has done for you within the 





Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double- 
thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Choc- 
olate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks 
in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to 
make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


short period of thirty days. Learn how 
satisfying, how enjoyable this drink 
is—a steaming hot beverage with a 
different flavor. 


Carrié Blanchard, famous food dem- 
onstrator, will help you start the test. 
Accept her generous offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send one week’s supply of Postum, 
free, to start you on the 30-day test. I will in- 
clude my personal directions for preparing 
Postum, so you can enjoy its flavor at the finest. 


“Or if you would rather start the test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less 
than most other hot drinks—one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please indicate 
on the coupon whether you would prefer In- 
stant Postum, made instantly in the cup, or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 


© 1926,P.C. Co 





e P.—F. J . 12-26 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
[ want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 


Instant Postum..... O Check 
(prepared instantly inthecup) which you 
Postum CerEAL .... » O) prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 


a Sa ae UD 





Sega NTE A 


City... 


: 
In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cerear 
Co., Ltd., 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ont. i 


soap once sone eres cece cnee eeee eee 


State........ 
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December, with its Christmas joys, 
From coughs or colds keep free. 


Let S-Bs guard your girls and boys; 
They're pure and safe, you see. 





24 Fr. | End of War of 1812. 1814 


30 | Th. — for purchase of Arizona, 
New Mexico — 1853 
31 | Fr. | Battle of Quebec 177 








25 | S&- | Santa Claus arrives 1926 SMITH BROTHERS 
a, 6| LAST QUARTER OF MOON -S. B. 
27 | M. > 
Last of Christmas toys broken CORES IRIS. 
2 Clear  } Keep your Ris 
28 | Tu. | Woodrow Wilson born 1856 and health Ts 
29 W. | Boy gets up early to go to school ‘ood for the wrtcies _ 
only time on record) 1813 Cold olidays 












































SECU DROPS 


“The cheapest health c 
insurance in the world.” 


f 1iw. | “An egg a day keeps the hatchet Three Generations Have 
, ted l b Increasing x 
aeiide ad base” need for Proved their Worth 
2} Th. | Monroe Doctrine written 1823 I sensible HEN Christmas ap- 
3 |.Fr. | First Opera sung in Americal750 nereas- . ae W proaches, and the whole 
4/|Sa. | Goose that laid golden egg is ing Cold —Smith | family gathers for this ancient 
killed 27 B. C. on Semtivel, wp, value mare rr 
5|Su. | New Moon Drops ever the tried and true o 
: standbys of life. We appre- 
6| M. a * a message to date t ~ simple thin at 
f ae t a 
7 | Tu. a immigration limited hearty roa the] holidays. " 
i i arm: E time enerations have pro- 
<< as a javented by ef - cs to catch a ee Sok (eomesives from coughs 
9 | Th. | Farmer has severe headache Rain cold, Smith SS 
280 B. or Brothers cough drops. Three genera- 
10 | Fr. | End of Wa ar with Spain 1898 Cough — rs —_ to their 
11 | Sa. | Indiana admitted into Union Snow Drops— children—because they were | 
1816 a friend delicious, pure and safe. 
12 | Su. | First QUARTER OF Moon — People learned, to rely on 
13 | M. | Battle of Fredericksburg 1862 1847. And after vi these 
14 | Tu. | George Washington died 1799 years S-Bs are still the best 
15 | W. | First aad c. boiling water to protection against coughs and 
16| Th. | Boston Tea arty 177 ee Se oe er 
. when a cough does 8 
17 | Fr. | First policed i flight of an aero- 
plane carrying a man 1903 bbe take fret t Ph take <7 S-B, oes 
18 | Sa. | Anti slavery amendment went ¢ ory deli “favo perhe is the 
into force 1865 Un- wit a elicious flavor. en e 
cold? Use irritation in your throat is 
19 | Su. | Fut Moon settled Smith soothed, and your voice be- 
20; M. | South Carolina seceded from Brothers’ comes natural. The air pas- 
Union 1860 Cougk sages are cleared, your throat 
21 | Tu. | Sherman capturesSavannah 1864 Drops becomes cool. The cough 
22) W. | Pilgrims land at Plymouth 1620 stops. 
23 | Th. | Early Christmas shopping start- Two kinds: S-B (licorice), and 
ed 1926 Menthol (orange box). 
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Candle Power 


Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in table lamps— 

all lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, os mellow white 
light. Burns 96% air, only 4% cheap 
gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 
odor, sim: +4 ~ te "oom rate. Lights 

> » $a asy to opera 
with match. 20times brighter li: igh ethos 
—_ lamps at one- -half cost 
t ae ee! 
ay lighting ‘of ey age. Patented. 
30 Days’ "2"F 
Ae TT 
o ris! 

30 days and send it tac If hot AGENTS 
satis’ Just write today for BIG MONEY 
this Liberal Trial and Special 
Price Offer to quickly intro- | If you want to earn big 
duce this nat in your local- | money write me quickly 
ity. Be the first to send your | for sales plan. No experi- 
name and address. Write now | nce or capital required. 
before rr miss this this oppor- Outfit furnished to work- 


andsome ers. Big season now on. 
= of all styles Rey tg Address me cy. 














: “Send 
The Akron Lamp Co. |) own Die 3c. 
BOG Lamp Uae. Steese, Pres. 
AKRON - OHIO 









FREE; fereooes BO ) 
3° FANCY GOODS 
In this 80 page book, beauti- 
raed thusteated in in olen fop 
will find hundreds of useful 
delightful _—. to embroider 
as well as many ready 
articles for rr and to 
beautify your home. These are 
in the newest wqxctusive de- 

on excellent materials. 

y buying here, direct from 
the Y pabutnctarers, you 
make a considerable saving. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 
Full instructions and Color 

Chart for embroidering sent 

with each order. ALL GOODS Est.1899 

SENT POSTPAID. Se sure to send for your 

now before you forget it. It is FREE. 

Inc. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER, 
6635S. Ashland Ave., Dept. D, Chicago 


‘sarnt LOOMS 
FLYING 
SHUTTLE 


Save hard treadle work and make 
8 good Hand Loomed Rugs of carpet 
rags while other looms make one 
rone. Send pe Free Loom and 
+] with lower 
‘i prices. Pay whil Ne you weave at 
p< Rome and make g money. Home 
weavers are busy everywhere. 


406 Deen Ave. HARLAN, IOWA 


































Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15)cents 
in coin for our up-to-date 1926-27 Fall and inter 
es containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ 

ildren's patterns, and 30 embroidery ' stitches. 
Be ure to give number and sag of pattern wanted. 
Please do send ve eg all orders to 
The Farm Journal, P’ phia, Pa. Ado. 
























Styles for Winter Wear 


























Pussy car DOL S683 BR pour S682. I 
5679. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3 
ears 


y . 

5638. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

5640. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

5641. Ladies’ Dress. 8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
50, 52 inches bust measure. 

5669. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

5646. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes»4, 6, 8, 10 years 

5648. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

5677. Child’s Dress and Bloomers. 5 sizes: 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6 years. 

5656. Ladies’Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medium, 
88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. 


4579. Doll and Clothes. 8 sizes: for dolls 12, 16, ” 
20 inches in length. 


5671. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years, 
5650. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5, years. 
5683. Doll’s Cat Suit. One size: 18 inches long. 
‘5682. Boy Doll and Suit. One size: 16 inches long: | 











Prices of patterns obtainable from The 
Farm Journal will be found in first 
column on this page 
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Gifts for Shut-Ins—A 


School Entertainment 
By Aunt Harriet 











LEASE suggest gifts which our club 
can send to shut-ins at Christmas 
and other times. Social Service. 


For a child, have plenty of gay pictures, 
things to cut out and things to paste. A 
box of letters will while away many an hour, 
and equally pleasing are various water toys 
for the bathing time. Any kindergarten- 
supply company wilPafford suggestions for a 
child's bag. Bright papers for weaving, 
raffia, modeling-clay, a paint-box, a box of 
colored crayons, a box of colored cubes, a 
pair of blunt scissors—and for a girl a tiny 
fitted work-bag—all give pleasure. 

For a grown-up, have a number of bright, 
interesting stories detached from magazines 
and tied together in an easy form for han- 

, dling. Be careful to 
avoid dreary  sub- 
jects. If the patient 
enjoys reading, 

illustrated maga- 
zines are sure to 
please ; also, pock- 
et editions of 
poems and the 
classics, as well 
as science and 
botany in a 
simple form. 

Many an in- 
valid could be 
interested in study 
if the information 
were presented in attrac- 
tive form, easily handled. 

A line-a-day book, with a fountain-pen, 
will please many semi-invalids who lack 
strength to keep a regular diary. Then there 
are knitting or crochet needles and materials 
and instructions for making simple pieces of 
work; fine perfumes or cologne in small- 
sized bottles; a box of nice toilet soap, each 
piece wrapped separately; talcum powder, 
cold-cream and tooth paste; tiny stamp- 
boxes filled with stamps; cut-up puzzles in 
individual sizes—the overdifficult ones are 
too great a strain on weak nerves; a +hot- 
water plate; a cream-jug, sugar-bowl and 
coffee-pot set in china or plated silver; a 
pretty knitted shawl; a short kimono; 
boudoir cap; a back rest; a slumber pillow 
filled with aromatic herbs or pine needles; 
materials for bead work; pretty handker- 
chiefs—one in an individual case to be kept 
under a pillow. 

Sometimes these gifts are labeled with date 
of opening. It is advisable to have certain 
packages—such as jarred prunes, boxes of 
crackers, fruit, or presents that are needed 
at once—dated and the others unmarked. 

Growing plants, or a tiny winter garden 
made by arranging moss, ferns, etc., in a 
glass bowl will interest and please. 
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Pa suggest a very modern feature 
for a school entertainment. Up-to-date. 


A mock radio program could be used for 
either a party-or a part of a program, and 
as given by some of Our Folks in Idaho, was 
a great success. They used the dining-room 
for the studio, the guests being seated in 
the living-room, but a stage could be used, 
also. Provide curtains for either stage or 
doorway, and arrange the loud-speaker horn 
of a radio set so it will project between the 
curtains, where the audience can see it. 
Appoint some one as announcer and have 
him announce the station, humorously 
“taking off’’ a real radio announcer. 

The program can be as varied as you 
please, and might include musical numbers, 
recitations, current events (faked, of course), 
market prices, weather reports and prognos- 
tications, talks on various subjects of local 
interest, advertisements and personals, all 
made as amusing as possible, all given from 
behind the curtains and accompanied by 
queer noises which can be called static. At 
the original performance, the second part of 
the program was given to a one act play 
called “‘Mrs. Pat and the Law,"’ each part 
being read by the person to whom it was 
assigned, while others produced as many 
aperopente sounds as possible to carry out 

- the action of the play. 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. That is why Pepsodene, 
urged by dental authorities for its unique therapeutic and prophylactic properties, is also univer- 
sally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


‘When Geeth are Gilm Gree 


SMILES ARE CHARMING 


The Stubborn Film on Teeth to Which Science 
Ascribes Many Tooth and Gum Disorders. What 
Numbers of Authorities Suggest Doing for It 


Y running your tongue across your 

teeth, a film will be felt—a slip- 
pery sort of coating. Recent dental 
research proves that film a chief enemy 
of healthy teeth and gums—the source 
of most dull teeth, a chief cause of 
many gum disturbances. Because old 
ways of brushing failed to remove film 
successfully, a new way in tooth and 
gum care is being widely suggested by 
dental authorities—a way embodied in 
the special film-removing dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 


Now an Effective 
Film-Removing Tooth Paste 


For years dental science sought ways 
to fight film. Clear teeth and healthy 
gums come only when film is con- 
stantly combated. 

Film was found to cling to teeth; 
to get’ into crevices and stay; to hold 
in contact with teeth food substances 
which fermented and fostered the acids 
of decay. 

Film was found to be the basis of 
tartar. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea and most gim 
disorders. : 

Thus there was a universal call for 
an effective film-removing method, Or- 
dinary brushing. was found ineffective. 

Now two effective combatants have 
been found, approved by high dental 





FREE—Mail!l coupon for 10-day tube to 
The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 918 1104 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IlL,-U. S&S A, 


Only one tube to a family. 


NA Meee. 200-000 
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authority, and embodied in the film- 
removing tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


Curdles and Removes Film. 
Firms the Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
gentle safety to enamel. 


At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums — Pepsodent provides, for this 
purpose, the most recent dental find- 
ings in gum protection science knows 
today. 

Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 
It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva. And thus combats starch de- 
posits which might otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 


Please Accept Pepsodent Test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 
how teeth gradually lighten as film 
coats go. Then for 10 nights massage 
the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start 
to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe 
you will agree, that next to regular 
dental care, Pepsodent, the quality 
dentifrice, provides the utmost science 
has discovered for better tooth and 
gum protection. 
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AMERICAN 


READY-~LITE 
LAMPS & LANTERNS 


The Ready-Lite is 
The Christmas Light 


The American Ready-Lite is the 
perfect light for reading, work, study 
or play; bright and adequate, yet rest- 
ful and pleasing in its softness. Gives 
25 times as much light as an oil lamp, 
yet costs less. No generating required 
—lights with amatch. No 
wicks, no chimneys, no 
smoke or odor. Equal 
brilliance of both man- 
ties insured by its 
straight long-life 
’ generator and pat- 
ented mixing chamber. 


The Ready-Lite 
Lantern lights with a 
common match, makes its 
own gas from ordinary 

asoline and burns 15 

ours at a filling. It is 
: j brighter than 25 oil lan- 

. terns and will not go out 
or leak if tipped over. Heavy nickel plate 
with blue vitreous enamel top that cannot 
rust, corrode, tarnish or burn out; built-in 
pump and unbreakable mica globe. . 


Read y-Lite Long-Life Generator— 


the chief reason for Ready-Lite superiority, a 
straight tube which permits a free flow of gasoline, 
iving many extra hours of satisfactory service. 
7 is easyto handle without breaking mantles. 


Write for folder and name of nearest dealer. 


American Gas Machine 


Company, Inc. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
















American Gas Machine Company, Inc., 
Dept. L. 5, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars about American 
Ready-Lites,and name of nearest dealer. 
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ERE is the news all 4-H 
club enthusiasts have been 
looking for—the names 
of the winners in the 
4-H Leadership Contest. 
If you are one of them, 
accept our congratula- 
tions; if not, watch the 
January issue for announcement of next 
year’s contest. Winner or loser, we are 
sure all of the entrants have benefited by 
the contest, and those who 





The $1,000 Winners 





Virginia; winners of $10 prizes—William 
8. Piper, Jr., Massachusetts; Barnard Joy, 
Oregon; Britten Henderson, Texas; Reu- 
ben Corson, Illinois; ,Alex Cruickshank, 
Oregon; Theodore Fenske, Minnesota; 
Guy McReynolds, Nebraska; Clarence A. 
Stricklin, West Virginia; Wilfred Glenn 
Johnson, West Virginia; Herbert Zwisler, 
Montana. 

Congratulations to the winners, and 
best wishes to all 4-H boys and girls. 





did not succeed this time 
will try again. 

The winners in the girls’ 
division are: First prize 
$250—Esther Sietmann, 
Iowa; Second prize, $100— 
Leona F. Gale, Michigan; 
Third prize, $50—Bernice 
Halloway, Arkansas; win- 
ners of $10 prizes—Edna 
Mae Bennett, Kentucky; 
Ruth E. Ranney, Nebraska; 
Frances Reed, Indiana; 
Corinne G. Hogden, Wis- 
consin; Fern Charity Sim- 
mon, Iowa; Minnie Thomas, 
Michigan; Pauline Jefferies, 
Massachusetts; Evelyn 
Duke, West Virginia; Bea- 





ume BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB WORK Way 











trice Scott, West Virginia; 
Charlotte Guild, Vermont. 

Winners in the _ boys’ 
division are: First prize, 
$250—Homer Sheffield, 
Texas; Second prize, $100 Editor. 
—Charlie Goodwin, New 
York; Third prize, $50— 
Clarence A. May, West 





Some of the 4-H leadership contestants visited 
The Farm Journal in person. Above is shown the 
West Virginia group of delegates to Camp Vail, 
who stopped off at Philadelphia and called on the 
At the extreme right (standing) you see 
the genial face of W. H. Kendrick, West Vir- 
ginia’s state leader. 











A Toboggan for Use with Autos 


7 OOKING” onto automobiles with a 
sled when the driver does not know 
about it is risky business. When you do 
so with his knowledge and permission, 
however, there is little danger. 
Here is a toboggan which is not hard to 
make. It is so constructed that its front 


sheet iro 
bolfom 


= ee 





146" board 
pul ee SUR7CTS 


end comes up in @ wide curve, keeping 
out of the bob-rider’s eyes the- snow 
thrown by the rear wheels of the car. 
Make two runners about six feet long 
from boards which are one inch thick and 
six inches wide. Get a _ sheet of gal- 
vanized iron three feet wide and eight 
feet long. Fasten this to the lower edges 
of the runners with nails whose heads are 
driven in flush with the metal, and then 
bend the protruding end of the metal 
into a curve as indicated, holding the 
free end in place by means of wires which 
are soldered to the upper*corners and run 
back to the runners half-way between the 
front and back. The edges and corners of 






bo0erds form: 
seat and érac 


the metal should not be sharp, or some 
one is likely to get hurt. 

To complete this sled, bore a hole in 
the front of each runner and through the 
metal, then attach two short ropes which 
are knotted together. The pull rope is 
fastened to these short ropes where they 
join. Provide a seat of three 
narrow cleats across the top 
of the runners, as shown. 

This toboggan can also be 
used for coasting in the regu- 
lar way, although it will give 
perhaps the most fun when 
tied behind an automobile 
on along country ride. Those 
folks living in hilly country, 
or along steep “owe of lakes 
and rivers, will get a great 
kick out of tobogganing down 
the slope onto the ice. Van Horn. 
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4-H club leaders who took part in the con- 
test may be interested in knowing who 
selected the winners. Here are the names 
of the ‘judges: Reuben Brigham, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
W. G. Hummel, State Board for Vocational 
Education, Olympia, Wash.; Maude P. 
McInnes, Jane 8. McKimmon, Cornelia 
C. Morris, Mary E. Thomas, all of Exten- 
sion Division, Raleigh, N. C.; Carl R. 
Woodward, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Brunswick, N. J.; Young Folks’ | ~ 
Editor, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia.*} — 
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Fishing Through Ice 
By Edson Barker 











HE Eskimos have a novel idea for 

comfort. They build their igloos on 
the ice, then cut a hole through the floor, 
and have fresh fish for supper. 

This is where a number of us got the 
idea of fishing through the ice in more 
comfort than ordinarily is possible in 
cold weather. We construct a house of 
canvas or old grain-sacks, large enough to 
hold a bench or two, and have it on 
runners. The roof must slope well to 
carry off rain. A hole is cut in the floor 
of ice and everything is set for the party. 
If one wishes, a small stove may be kept 
in the house to make fire for warmth and 
to cook fish while catching more. Fre- 
quently the best fishing comes during 
windy or stormy weather, but the fisher- 
man who is equipped like this can keep 
right on. Six or eight lines can be 
hooked to the edges of the benches for 
each man. If the wind moves the house, 
anchor it to the ice by catching a hook in 
a hole eut for the purpose. 
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Wideawakes 


zg 











These Wideawakes from Ontario, Canada, 
wish all their brothers a very Merry 
Christmas. This picture shows them with 
their pet dogs. Do any of the other 
Wideawakes have good pictures which we 
can ‘print? 
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Four-H club work is growing by leaps 
and bounds—faster, almost, than the boys 
and girls themselves. What has an agri- 
cultural nation to fear when the farm 
youth binds itself together under the 
pledge of developing Heart, Head, Health 
and Hand? Every boy and girl ten years 
of age, or older, should belong to a 4-H 
club. If you do not, write the Young 
Folks’ Editor, and he will tell you how to 
become a 4-H club member. 
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The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 
Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 


Motto;Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pl , write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. here are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
53,637; 827 clans have been formed. Mem- 
ip Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. j 
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Seven doctors out of ten said 
laxatives are harmful 


N a recent coast-to-coast investigation we asked doctors the plain 
question: “Do you consider cathartics and laxatives harmful?” 


64.24% answered unqualifiedly ‘“‘Yes.”” 8% more said “Yes, if 
taken repeatedly.” Why do so many doctors condemn laxatives? 
Here is the reason one doctor gives: ‘Laxatives cause inhibition 
of the peristaltic action.” In plain English, this means that laxa- 
tives make the bowels weak by doing their work for them. If 
expulsion of waste matter is forced by pills or other drugs, the 
bowel muscles soon become powerless to do their work without 
help. In other words, laxatives bring on the laxative habit. 


Nine doctors out of every ten told 
us they were advising the Nujol 
type of treatment for their patients 
in place of laxatives. Why? For 
many different reasons, of which the 
following were the most important: 
1. Nujol is not habit-forming; 2. 
Nujol isa more natural method; 3. 
A lubricantis better than a laxative; 
4. Nujol does not gripe; 5. It is not 
irritating; and 6. Nujol gives lasting 
relief. 


These reasons all spring from the 
fact that the action of Nujol is ab- 


solutely different from the action of 


laxatives. Laxatives and cathartics 
act by irritating the intestinal tract. 
They cause the bowels to frantically 
expel the contents of the intestines 
and thus rid the system of the drugs 


that pills and potions contain. 


Nujol acts entirely differently. It 
contains no drugs, no medicine of 
any kind. Its action is not chemical 
but mechanical. It merely softens the 
dried waste matter in the intestines 
and lubricates the passage so that the 
muscles of the bowels can expel the 
waste matter regularly, naturally 
and thoroughly. 


Nujol appeals to the medical man because 
it is a simple, scientific and safe remedy for 
constipation, no matter how severe the case 
may be and no matter what else the patient 
may be suffering from. It is gentle in its ac- 
tion and pleasant to take. Children love it! 


Nujol is a pure, nature-given remedy. Get a 
bottle of Nujol from your druggist today 
and start treatment tonight. It is the way 
most doctors would advise you to overcome 
constipation, whether chronicortemporary. 


Nujol 





REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


For Constipation 
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pation.” (For booklet a 





©1926, Standard Oi! Co. (N. J.) City 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 
Nujol Laboratories, Room No. 833M, 26 Broadway, New York City 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed is 


10 cents to pay eo. 
, draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no money. , 


Send also 24-page illustrated booklet, “Outwitting Consti- 
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KeepMusteroie 
on the bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the.work, but was sticky and 
messy and burned and blistered. 

Musterole has taken the place of the 
mustard plaster. 

Rub on this soothing ointment at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes to 
the seat of trouble. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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better Job or a Business of 
Your Own. The Big New Book 
of theAutomobile Industry—the 
Big Free Book of the Michigan 
State Automobile School will start 
you on the road to success. It will 
show you how this Great Suc- / 
in Auto Trade School can / 
train you for a bigger job with 
—- pay—for a business of your 
Get into the Big - Paying 
Automobile Business and be your own 
Boss. Home Study or Resident Shop Courses. 


Learn the Auto Business in Detroit 
Without any experience— just a liking for mechanics—you 
can learn the auto business from A to 28 in a short mae t. the 


Michigan State Automobile School 
schoot—in the heart of the industry, oy and get into B 
The Big FREE Book tells how. 3 Big Mone 
MICHIGAN STATE oa wien fe SCHOOL 
4721 Auto Building Detroit, Michigan 
$2 AVE 1/3t01/2 
AT FACTORY PRICES 


New FREE book —— 
Bond’ on S-Year ‘Fanees,, Far 




























No matter where you live you 
can have the convenience of 
instant gas heat. New inven- 
tion es aurre its we 

o ,no wiring. Bet- 
fer than i wie wood.No dirt. 
No — cone Swicks. Noodor, 


30-DAY TRIAL 
We'll prove it to you. Costs 
less 1c an hour. Porta- 


Sunshine 
312t Sunshine Bidg.., 


—CECIL COATES, Sa0LAn, MICH. 
GENTS ace ONE UR. SE 
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MENDETS, a patent patch for as 
MFG. Dept. 310, Ye N.Y. 
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The Martins’ Home 


NE of our bird-lovers, Emmert Judy of 

Delaware, erected this house in the 
spring, and it was occupied by ten pairs of 
martins during the summer. This house 
can be lowered, and each story is removable. 
More martin-houses should be made and 
put up, as martins are one of our most bene- 
ficial birds. 





The Passing of Doctor 


Warren 


Dr. B. H. Warren, the ornithologist of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, passed 
away October 10 at his home in West 
Chester, Pa. Doctor Warren was an 
enthusiastic bird-lover, and did much 
to make the club what it is. We will 
greatly miss his guiding hand. Doctor 
Warren was nationally known, and at 
one time was state ornithologist of 
Pennsylvania. His book, “Birds of 
Pennsylvania,” published in 1890, still 
stands as the most sought-after state 
official publication on any subject. He 
was also dairy and food commissioner 
under Governor Pennypacker, and did 
much to end fraudulent sales of oleo- 
margarin as butter. For many years 
Doctor Warren was curator of the 
Everhart Museum at Scranton. He 
had a magnificient collection of mounted 
birds. Men like Dr. B. H. Warren are 
hard to give up. 





LUDEN EPISODES FROM REAL LIFE 





for his horses 


“‘Forty acres to plow and such a 
cold the horses couldn’t hear me, 
but now that I have the Luden 
habit I have no more such trou- 
ble,”” says an Oklahoma farmer. 


** My baby was black in the face 
with croup — no doctor within 
twelve miles. The only remedy 
we had was a box of Luden’s — 
we melted them in boiling water, 
let baby inhale the menthol fumes 
and in five minutes he was breath- 
ing regularly,’’ writes a farmer’s 
wife. (Original letters on file) 


Thousands of farmers all over the 
country tell how they depend on the 
exclusive Luden menthol blend to 
give quick relief even in such em- 
ergencies, 

LUDEN’S MENTHOL COUGH DROPS-Sc 














Follow Norway. 
put out a sheaf of whea‘ for the birds at 
Christmas, but give all their animals, on 
that day, an extra portion. Of course, you'll 
have a Christmas tree for the birds. 


c « 


Liberty Bell Bird-Houses 
as Gifts 





No. 21, Bluebird No. 12 (Swi ing). No. 25, Woodpecker 
Wren or Blue or Flicker 
Bird-houses, 


bird pictures and pamphlets 
make excellent Christmas presents. Write 
at once for our free ‘“‘Bird Guide’’ which will 
give you many hints for reasonably priced 
gifts, much desired by bird-lovers. ‘The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
907,049 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Norwegians not only 


.PARKERS 
HAIR 


BALSAM 
REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


POO Fas been used with 
> SUCCESS for more than 40 years. 






» AND FADED HAIR 
) GOFE F122 at all druggists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL RKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
When wash: hair always use 





FLORESTON SHAM 
A true hair beautifier, both cleansing and bene- 
ficial to hair and scalp, and ideal for use in con- 
eection with Parker’s Hair Balsam. Price 600 














colds, Vaporized 
mended for neay 
avoided. 


Cough-Colds 


For the relief of bronchial cough or nasal 
solene has been recom- 
years. Drugs are 
and breathes the 
ptic vapor. Cres- 
3, influenza, 













THE -CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., nae 
or Leeming = on! 





'AKES 8 your old kerosene lamps and 

lantorng « nee 4 with a brilliant soft, 

white light. steel mantle. 

No smoke. Nowe soot. Relieves Teen 
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You riceless Pearls 
By the Beauty Editor 
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OUSSEAU once said ‘If she has good 
teeth, no woman can be ugly.”’ If you 
think about it a moment you will realize 
that he was not exaggerating. When we 
talk or smile the attention of the other 
person is concentrated @n the mouth, and 
even though the other features may be in- 
significant, if the teeth are even and white, 
and the gums a healthy coral pink, the im- 
pression will be one of. charm or of actual 
beauty. On the other hand, haven’t we all, 
at some time or other, been attracted by a 
pretty face, only to have the illusion shat- 
tered as soon as its possessor spoke or smiled? 
Neglected teeth are not only a disfigure- 
ment in themselves, but because they can 
seriously affect the general health, are deadly 
enemies to good looks. Broken, sensitive 
teeth can not properly chew the food we eat. 
Poisons from decaying teeth are carried to 
the stomach with the food, causing various 
digestive disturbances. And a poor diges- 
tion and poor complexion go hand in hand. 


Children’s Teeth 


Beautiful teeth are the reward of regular 
daily care. This daily care should begin in 
early childhood. It is a mistake to think 
that because the first teeth are lost anyway, 
it is not worth while caring for them. If, 
through decay, the first teeth are lost too 
soon, the second teeth are apt to grow in 
crowded and uneven. 

The six-year molars, the largest, strongest 
and most important teeth, appear when the 
child is between six and seven years old, and 
are often mistaken for first teeth and allowed 
to decay to the point where they must be 
pulled out. These four teeth are the key- 
stones of the dental arch, and if lost, the 
jaws may fail to develop properly. So, 
mothers, watch carefully for the appearance 
of these teeth, teach the children to care for 
them, and at the first sign of decay see a 
dentist. 

Teeth should be brushed thoroughly at 
least twice a day—on arising in the morning 
and the last thing at night. The nightly 
cleansing is the most important of all, be- 
cause the mouth glands are inactive during 
sleep, and the acids formed by fermenting 
food particles can attack the teeth undis- 
turbed. Choose a toothbrush that is fairly 
hard and any paste or powder that is not 
gritty. Brush the teeth with a rotary mo- 
tion, with the strongest pressure downward 
from the gums to the tooth edges, or upward 
when brushing the lower teeth. Brush the 
inner and the grinding surfaces just as thor- 
oughly. 


Use of Dental Floss 


After the brushing every night, pass a 
strand of dental floss between the teeth, to 
remove small particles that the toothbrush 
can not reach. Do this very gently, so that 
the floss will not slip suddenly against the 
gums and cut them. Two or three times a 
week rub the teeth and gums briskly with a 
piece of dry absorbent cotton. Rub until the 
cotton squeaks. This gives the teeth a 
beautiful polish, removes food particles that 
may have lodged under the edges of the gums, 
and massages the gums as well, which helps 
to keep them firm and in good tone. 

Do you know that the kind of food we 
eat has a decided effect on the hardness of 
our teeth and their power to resist decay? 
The teeth need a constant supply of lime, 
and the diet should include the foods that 
contain it. Milk and whole grains are 
especially rich in lime. Try to drink some 
milk every day. Eat whole-wheat bread 
instead of white, and cereals made from 
whole grains. Cock your potatoes in their 
jackets. Include some raw food such as 
a salad ahd fresh fruit in your menu at least 
once a day. 





Letters asking questions concerning beauty and 
the care of the body can not be answered in The 
Farm Journal. Address all such letters thus; 
Health and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write 
briefly, with 


and addr envelope for reply. 


nm and ink, and enclose stamped - 
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Your own dentist gpill tell 
you that four people out 
of five past the age of forty 
are doomed, through care- 
lessness, to contract pyor- 
rhea, the dread disease of 
the gums that causes rheu- 
matism, loss of teeth and 
general ill-health, 
If you have pyorrhea see 
_ your dentist at once and 
follow his advice carefully. 
Forhan’s for the Gums 
is a scientific dentifrice, the 
formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D.D.S.ItcontainsForhan’s 


If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his 
name and address and we will mail you @ trial tube free 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 
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Get acquainted 
with your dentist 


To wait until you havea 
toothache before consult- 
ing your dentist és like 
locking the door after the 
horse is stolen. Your den- 
tist is interested in pre- 
venting trouble in your 
mouth, Visit him at least 
twice a year and protect 
your teeth and health! 


Pyorrhea Liquid which has 
been used by dentists for 
the last 15 years in the 
treatment of pyorrhea. 

If used in time Forhan’s 
will prevent pyorrhea or, 
in co-operation with your 
dentist, will check its 
progress, 

Brush your teeth 
with Forhan’s night 
and morning. All 
druggists, 35c and 
6oc in tubes, 

Formula of R. J. Forhad, D.D.S. 


Forhan Company 
196 6th Ave., New York 
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Pittie & Co. New Bedtord, Mass. 
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than these 


What finer gift, for yourself, your family or friends, 


fresh from the orchards, with all the delicate flavor Sag ™ 
Nature has given them. Keystone Pecans are hi bandage » $1.0) 

est quality scientific cultivation can produce— | "ESS BRANG--Larse . 
richer in health building elements. New crop now i Lb 
ready! It is never large enough to supply everyone Bag, 
who wants to enjoy the rare delicacy of these tastiest . Bag, $9.25) 


of ail Pecans. Order a generous quantity for | PATRICIAN SRAND.. 
the holidays. Money back if not satished. 












Nature’s Gift to You. | ‘(Postpaid Prices) 







ealthful, delicious Keystone Pecans— 
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KEYSTONE PECAN CO. vor. 
Box 87, Manheim, Pa. — 
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BEST FOR Y fetid BET + leaie bezUty/ 


An American Institution  ermensotned for 
American Tra rsand Shippers and 
providing a Market for Amarten Furs. 


Highest Prices Always 


The best paid Trappers, men and boys, deal 
direct with TAYLOR. Fur shippers know 
from past experience that America’s Greatest 
Fur House provides an immediate cash market 
for all furs received from trapping grounds. 
Constant demand means rapid outlet, contin- 
uous sales develop quick cash which is exactly 
what the successful fur shipper requires. 
Highest prices always prevail at Taylor Sales. 


Ship Furs Now 


World’ 7 leading | fur buyers attending the Taylor 

th Sales d enormous quantities of furs 
new, goon top of the market cash prices for all 
furs Taylor —, a or a always receive the 
full benefit of keen tit 


Sf 


Tay on Will Help 
You Make Big Money 


heey! Mammoth Fur Sales are the most notable sales 
'd during the season and are of direct interest te 
the trapper and fur shipper. The Trapper and Fur 
Shipper who deals direct with Taylor obtains the full 
benefit of Taylor Service. An advantage that cannot 
be realized from any other source. 


Be Taylor Supplied 


Taylor furnishes opp Pot the trapper uses at 
money saving prices mous stocks are always on 
hand, in our own building, to supply trappers —— 
delay. me not order trapping equipment of any kind 
until you have received Taylor BOOK OF TRAPS, 
52 pages in colors, hundreds of illustrations. Most 
complete Trapping Book ever prepared for free distri- 
bution. Also shipping tags, price lists and market 
reports are all FREE to TRAPPERS. WRITE! 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
400 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
































HUNTING @ IHunting & Fishing 


is a 68 pese monthl azine 
full of Sontlog. @ hing, 

camping and oe ping, stories and 
pictures, valu information 
about guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
Bie to get fish and ‘game, ¢ ete. 
eee value tony aod in a 





for or THREE WHOCE WEARS, 
25e tamps or coin 
for ox ht. ; trial. 
Hunting & Fishing Magazine 
268 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


























Sets for Beaver, Fox, 
Coyote 











& the beaver is protected by law in most 
states, I will give but two methods of 
trapping. Use No. 4 traps. Set at the foot 
of his slides in three inches of water, wiring 
out in deep water, or set at a break in his 
dam. Use no bait. Skin open. Cut only 
down the belly, leaving just a small hole at 
legs when skinned. Stretch round. 

The fox, coyote and wolf are all closely 
related, and are very hard to catch. Use a 
No. 2 trap for foxes, No. 3 for coyotes, anid 
No. 4 for wolves. The methods used for 
one will often do for the others. Always be 
very careful to leave absolutely no sign. 
Don’t take a dog with you when trs apping 
sly animals. Go alone. When visiting 
traps, go just close enough to see that they 
have not been disturbed. 

Find where the animals travel. Set three 
or four traps around a large bait, staking 
fast or attaching to a heavy drag. Dig a 
hole for the traps, and cover carefully with 
grass, etc. A good way to do is to use a 
dead sheep for bait, and set partly hidden in 
the wool, and put more wool over traps. 
Don’t coveF enough to clog traps. 

A set in a trail is good. Place three traps 
four feet apart, and scatter small pieces of 
bait (lard cracklings are good) all along 
between the traps. Set on a mound, near a 
hole, such as a badger or prairie-dog hole, 
with the bait just in the hole. Set four traps 
in a circle, with the bait in the center. 

Skin cased. If you cut the head off a 
wolf or coyote for bounty, you will lose 20 
per cent when selling the skin. 

As to scents: They are sometimes good, 
but in general I have found that baits or 
blind sets are the best. When selling, select 
a reliable fur house, which advertises in a 
reliable paper. Stop trapping in the spring 
as soon as the fur becomes unprime. 
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The Latest in Radio 


Continued from page 58 


Slowly but surely the old horn speaker is 
going out of fashion. Not all of them are 
obsolete, but most of them, when compared 
with a modern cone speaker, are absolutely 
out of the running. This does not necessarily 
mean that every hor» is old-fashioned, for 
there are still many good ones to be secured, 
but as a general rule the cone speaker will 
give you music such as you have never before 
heard via radio. 

We find, therefore, that even in expensive 
sets the plan of building the loud- speaker 
inside the cabinet is by no means universal. 
Sometimes the best position in the room, 
for the set itself, is the worst position for the 
speaker. Many users prefer to keep them 
separate for this reason. 

Finally, the use of the so-called ‘‘power” 
tubes in the radio set is growing rapidly. 
These tubes require a high voltage in the 
plate circuit, and cost much more than the 
standard tube. But many radio owners like 
to have the extra volume available, even 
when they do not want to make use of it 
very often. . 

This tendency finds its maximum expres- 
sion in the ‘‘power speaker’’ developed by the 
largest manufacturer in the field, and shown 
in one of the pictures on page 58. This 
device, using several big power tubes, and 
taking the output from a standard six-tube 
superheterodyne, will give a tremendous 
volume of sound—much more than is pleas- 
ant or comfortable in an ordinary room. It 
can, however, be “‘throttled down” to any 
desired extent. 

Batteries can be used with this combina- 
tion, but most owners use rectified 110-volt 
light current for filament and plate circuits. 

Radio builders realize that the owners who 
are interested in the technical construction 
of their sets, and understand their inside 
workings, are now mostly supplied with sets. 
The future market is more among those 
families where nobody knows or cares how 
the thing works inside, provided it is easy 
to tune, gets the broadcast programs clearly 
and pleasantly, and does not get out of order. 
’ Simplicity and durability are the watch- 
words for the near future. 

























FUR 


PRICES HIGHEST AT 


HERSKOVITS 


THE LARGE FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 


NEW YORK 


THE WORLO'S LARGEST FUR MARKET 


SHIP NOW 
FOR HIGHEST PRICES OFTHE SEASON 


Great Demand for Your Furs 


Send trial shipment at once. Our Biz Check will convince 
you that this is the House to DEAL with. You always 
receive Better Grading and Larger Profits for your Furs at 
Herskovits—New York. 


1 “Treasure Book” Guaranteed Price Lists, 








Shipping Tags, and other information. 
Send your name and address today to 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 
45 West 28th Street, New York, N. ¥. 








IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR & 


and want: sae type trend nd 

on your Supplies, 

day, for Price Lists, Tra 
*s Guide, How to G 


ies Supply ame Laws FREE | 58 
ee All Aad fPoseage. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

sto E Hint pias St. Be. Logie, Be. 
Send me FREE Pr 
Supply Catalog, a. 

















For Muskrat, Coon, 


Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, etc. 


Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Famous Among Trappers for 20 Years 


147 West 24” St. New York 
GALLOWAY COATS 


$S2Z.OO Special Sale Price $34. 75 
Made from hides Delivered to you 
supplied by you. from our stock. 
No better protection from cold winter blizzards. 

Long years of wear—fully guaran 

h Ship us your cattle and horse hides and other 

raw furs; we will convert them into furs, 

coats and robes at considerably less than the 

usual prices. 

We also make and have in stock a full line of 

ladies’ fine fur coats. Buy from us and save 

money. Catalogues and other prices gladly sent 

upon request. : 

HILLSDALE ROBE AND TANNING CO., Hillsdale, Mich. | 
(Oldest Galloway Fur Dressers in U. 8.) 7 


Ship 
you! 

















































To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Retthwest.” Pay High Prices. ‘Guic fre Diy 


! Circulars to anyone ore tance in Raw Furs. 
Free Trappers Guide to those who ship a us, 
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Choosing the “Best 
Breed” 








By Orin Crooker 





RANDPA Moorcraft was regarded with 
suspicion by folks who knew him only by 
sight. Personally, he was a kindly spirited 
individual. His only offense against society 
was that he bred skunks in an isolated patch 
of timber along a creek bottom some two 
or three miles from the nearest settlement. 
“No one knows any better than I do that 
a man is known by the company he keeps,” 
he stated, as he greeted us at the door of 
his hermit-like cabin. His rather stern 
features relaxed into a smile. ‘For your 
sake,”” he went on, “I hope no one saw you 
turn off at my road. Folks probably will 
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TRAPPERS MAKE THIS YOUR BIGGEST FUR YEAR 


Furs in Demand — Prices Are High 


We must have all the Furs you catch, at once, to supply the demands of the world’s 
biggest buyers who attend our sales. Prices are High. We pay quick cash. Deal 
» big house. Ship now. Send for shipping tags, price lists, FREE. 


Funsten Fouke Fur Co. #271372 St. Louis, Mo. 
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The House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippers in 1881 











Get 1010 50Z 





















nome HIDES: FURS 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. We are one of the largest Hide and Fur Houses in 
the Northwest. Est. 35 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, Lace Leather sold or exchanged for your Hides, Furs, Pelts. We 
tan Furs, make Robes, Coats, do Taxidermy work. Sell Traps and Trappers 
Supplies. Our 450 page Munters’ and Trappers’ Guide tells how to become 
a successful Trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox, etc. Ship your Hides, Furs, Tal- 
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Grandpa and one of his pets 








give you plenty of lee-room ‘if they find out » 


you've been out here.”’ 

Taking his cap from a peg he led the way 
to his pens. 

“IT don’t see why skunks should be any 
exception to the rule that farm folks insist 
on following,” he ventured. ‘“‘One man 
raises Jerseys because he likes ’em better 
than Holsteins or Guernseys. One farmer’s 
wife wants nothing but Plymouth Rock 
fowls on the place. Her husband may have 
a soft spot in his heart for Chester White 
hogs. All these preferences are justifiable— 
but when poor old Grandpa Moorcraft 
chooses to raise skunks he becomes a social 
outcast. Fortunately, I’ve no one dependent 
on me to share my ignominy.” 

Lifting off the cover of one of his breeding- 
hutches he pulled out a mother skunk quite 
as though she were a kitten. ‘‘Isn’t she a 
beauty? Only enough white to keep one 
from stepping on her after dark.” 

“But don’t you have to—to deodorize 
them in order to handle them like that?” 

“‘Not a mite,” he replied. ‘‘They know I 
like ’em and they’re never so impolite as to 
be disagreeable. With skunks it’s somewhat 
as it is with bees. A man often can handle 
bees without a veil and never get a sting. 
The bees seem to know that he’s their friend. 
I'd be stung a dozen times a minute if I 
tried to go into a hive, but I don’t have any 
trouble with skunks. It’s all because I 
like ’em.”’ 

Two hours later we turned away from 
Grandpa Moorcraft’s place with a well- 
wrought-out philosophy of life urging for 
expression. ‘‘There is no ‘best breed,’ ” 
we mused, “either in dairy-cattle, hogs, 
poultry or farm stock of other sorts. The 
‘success factor’ is in the man who handles 
the breed—whatever it may happen to be. 
The breed he likes best is the breed with 
which he will get the best results in the long 
run.’ 








‘TRAPPERS 


MAKE 


Ship’‘em NOW 
Enormous quantities of furs needed 
TO at once—we can and do pay highest 
prices because we sell direct to man- 


ufacturers. This is our fiftieth year in § 
business—we want to make it our 


greatest, and yours, tool Shipat once. 


Abraham 


ST. LOUIS,MO. 


BUYERS 


¢ eee 8 SUNS war toate 


lot more money for your 
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rite today for confidential 























Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent O‘fice records. 





Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D. C. 


low, Wool to us. We pay the highest prices. Write for price list. 
ANDERSCH BROS., t. 113, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Our check will prove that here 
you get honest grading, and top 
prices en all grades, Thirty- two 
years cu success are based on 
that policy. 
SHIP US NOW 

all your furs—we send check the 
day shipment arrives. Don’t put 
it off—ship now! Free price lists, 
tags, trapper's supply catalog. 

McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 


132 N. Main St. 
St. Louls, Mo. 


LET US TA 
YOUR HIDE 


fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur om, made into Robes, Coate, 
Rugs, etc. Hides wanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 

Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world, 
586 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, tv Y. 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health 
Products to Consumers. Start your own busi- 
ness. $150 to $400 a month and more clear 
profit made last year by Guldner, Pa., whose 
sales were $15,092; Parlow, Wis., sold $18,635; 
McGraw, Calif., $12,139. Be your own boss. 
Come and go when you please. No selling ex- 
yerience required We supply everything— 
-roducts, Outfit, Sales and Service Methods. 
Profits increase every month. No lay off. Steady 
year-round. Lowest prices. Best values. Most 
complete Service Rawleigh Methods get the 
most business everywhere. For particulars, write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. PN 8718, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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“TWO TRIGGER” 

—_ best game trap ever 
mad 

T HE KING OF THEM 
2 ALL. Millions in use. No 
“WRING-OFFS.” No broken springs. No 
d a to pelts. Does not have to be set to 
drow 

The “TWO TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch 
and hold ’coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 

Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 
per doz. prepaid. 


. séq: + 99 
Gibbs “‘Single-Grip”’ Traps 
Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better 
than other single-grip traps for 
same animals. 
i. Muskrat, Eg etc. 
3. Lynx. Wildest, vote. 65c ea. or $7.35 doz 
<" Beaver, Wolf, etc. 80c ea. or $9.00 doz 
our dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
Ad oes absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
gieies or money refund 
Re for free catalog. 
W.A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. A. D-1 2 Chester, Pa. 





25c ea. or $2.50 doz. 


Prepaid 
40c ea. or $4.50 doz 











and Smail Town Men 





Add Amazing Profits To Your 
Income With This New Plan 


WANT a reliable man in each county to show 

les of our new patented Fire Extinguishers, 

apart by the Underwriters Laboratories. Just one 
or two sales a day make you up to $17 profits or 
more! Bowman sold over 300 in one county. Baker, 
Ore., 68 years old, who can only work occasionally, 
often makes $25 to $30 a day, Every farmer should 
have fire protection. Every farmer fears fire. Band 


farmers bu: on cots. Fyr-Fyters make omezing 6 emon- 
stration and sell yl — Simply take orders. We deliver and 
collect fed samples and all kinds of selling 


he tarnished. "*Wwe are one of the leading makers of fire 

extinguishers in the world. Represent us in your spare 

time, and off season. Make more money in spare time than 

‘ou do all year, in this easy dignified work. Write at once 

or free booklet, “‘Building a Permanent Income.’’ Address 
FYR-FYTER COMPANY 

1407 Fyr-Fyter Bidg. Dayton, Ohio 


FOR I Will Make You a 
¢ Successful Trapper 





Write today for “FREE BOOK” 

Tells rag everything YOU WANT 

TO KNOW! Successful Trap- 

ping methods. How to skin and 

stretch FURS to bring HIGHER 

Pe ES. How to pack and where to 

. ship for most money. A letter orGov't. 
Posteard wine you this information FREE. 

Write Box 346A General Post Office, New York City 
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Can We Rout the Weeds? 


By H. H. Watkins 








HREE years ago the county commis- 

sioners of Twin Falls county, Idaho, 

formed their county into a weed district. 
In these three years under the direction of 
E. S. Larned, Director of Weed Control, 
this prosperous irrigated county has been 
making wild morning-glory, C anada thistle, 
dodder, quack-grass, hoary-cress and a few 
other weeds, chiefly propagated by running 
root-stalks, turn up their toes. Three car- 
loads of carbon disulfid, large quantities of 
sodium arsenite, a careful and hard-fought 


Yellow 
oxtail 


Green foxtail 
A choice group of undesirables 


campaign, have put the weed army to rout. 
Other counties are following the same pro- 
gram. Weeds will gradually be eliminated 
from the greatest small-seed producing state 
in the Union if the strenuous activities and 
well-planned programs continue. Idaho is 
not noted for weeds, any more than any other 
state, but her farmers have seen the need of 
weed eradication. Other states must follow 
her example if maximum yields and farming 
efficiency are to be secured 


Clean Seed Essential 


These Idaho farmers have recognized the 
essentials of weed control, first of which is 
clean seed. No matter how much care is 
given to cradicating weeds from farms, if 
one fails to use crop seeds free from weeds 
much of the work is lost. Not only is the 
soil infested with the common weeds, but 
often new and serious weed pests are in- 
troduced. In fact, a large percentage of 
the most serious weed pests is introduced 
from other countries through importations 
of seeds. Therefore, buy only the best 
seed of legumes and grasses available. Use 
a fanning-mill to clean every weed seed from 
cereal grains that are to be used for planting. 
Clean the threshing-machines that are used 
to thresh seed-crops and thus avoid getting 
weed seeds from your neighbors. 


Prevent Seeding in Waste Places 


The second rule is to keep weeds from 
going to seed. Roadsides, fence-rows and 
irrigation ditches are usually weed-infested 
areas. Mowing the weeds in such places 
before seeding time is absolutely essential. 
In some cases roadsides can be cultivated, 
but in most instances this is impossible, and 
mowing is the only alternative. 

Irrigation water is one of the principal 
means by which weed seeds are spread in 
the irrigated sections. Weeds go to seed 
along the ditch banks, the seeds fall into 
the water and are carried on to the fields 
where that water is applied. . Weed-free 
ditch banks will solve the problem. Mowing 








weeds before seeding time is one way of 
getting rid of this menace. Many ditches 
can be fenced and the whole area pastured 
with sheep. The latter practise is becoming 
more popular with many farmers in seed- 
producing areas, and could well be in general 
use in all the irrigated sections. 


Weeds and Manure 


On the average farm many weed seeds are 
fed to animals in the various feeds, and 
often they are not greatly injured by passage 
through the digestive tracts. In the seed 
districts of the West, screenings from small- 
seeded legumes are being fed to sheep with 
considerable success. Thus the danger of 
placing large numbers of _weed seeds back on 
the land is increased. This danger can be 
lessened by steaming or cooking the screen- 
ings before feeding, or properly composting 
the rbanure before it is returned to the fields. 
Sheep are probably more efficient in digesting 
weed seeds than other classes of livestock 


All Together 


If bad weeds of any district are to be elimi- 
nated, community effort is essential. This is 
necessary because of the special means that 
weeds have of being carried from, place to 
place. Water and wind are two of the ele- 
ments that play important parte in weed 
spread. Animals, too, carry. weed seeds, 
such as burs. Every one must eliminate the 
seeds upon his own farm to prevent these 
weeds from seeding farms of neighbors. 
Waste land in all parts of the community 
must be prevented from producing its an- 
nual supply of weed seed. One farmer alone 
can not combat weeds in all of these places. 
The weed situation in Idaho is improving 
rapidly where all farmers are working to- 
gether. Weeds are flourishing in the ‘‘one- 
man control’ communities. 
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“Honeysuckle Eradication,” Bulletin 244, 
Virginia Experiment Station, Blacksburg, 
Va. Free, foregoing address. Quite a few 
of Our Folks have asked how to get rid of 
this weed. ‘Send for the bulletin. 


c ¢ 
Treasures from the East 


” 


In their efforts to make the refugee women 
of the Near East self-supporting, the Near 
East Industries supplies materials and directs 
the beautiful work for which these un- 
fortunate people are renowned. The spirit 
of the mysterious East is in every piece of 
this exceptionally fine handiwork. From 
the fine linen handkerchiefs with their dainty 
needle lace to colorful cross-stitched runners, 
doilies, table covers, luncheon or fea sets 
(a few are illustrated above), these delightful 
things are certain to please. And—the 
prices are low! 

A booklet describing and illustrating this 
beautiful work will be sent upon request 
without obligation ‘to buy. Anything not 
exactly as desired will be exchanged or your 
money refunded, as you prefer. Address 
Near East Industries, 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. d 
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Better 
Work 


is possible in 
the coldest 
weather if 
you wear 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s ® Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 

It is made of strong, windproof, warm 
knit cloth with knit-in wool-fleece lining 
and is properly cut to fit snugly with- 
out binding. Keeps you warm and com- 
fortable on the coldest days. 

Ask your dealer to show you the three 
styles—coat with or without collar, and vest. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts a 




















A successful shave is 
made up of three things— 
a good brush, 


a good lather, 
and a good razor. 


















We will supply the first 
requirement with a 


? WHITING- 
> ADAMS 
Vulcan 


§ Rubber-Cemented 
Shaving Brush 


The other two are up to 
you. T his famous name on 
a shaving brush is a guar- 
antee that you are getting 












BOSTON 
BRUSH MAKERS FOR 118 YEARS 










“The Life of Leather’”’ truly 
describes Bergmann Shoe 
Oil. It is a scientific blend 
of oils highly beneficial to 
leather, and contains 
lutely no harmful mineralin- 
gredients. It waterproofs 
shoes, makes them soft and 


pliable, an pond greatly prolongs 


their life a wonderful 
difference in the comfort ne | “durability of shoes. 
At stores, or send 40c for full size 8 oz. can postpaid, 
Sddrete Theo Bergmann, 892 Thurman Street, 


gmann Oil is right—demand is growing. 


BERGMANN SHOE OIL 
MEN BUY Your HATS DIRECT 


From manufacturer. Sa necessary profits. 4 
catalogue. Mode! Hat Mfg. Co., Dept. T, East Orange, WN. J 
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What Do You 
Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and sew § one of Our Folks. They are 
prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
lite, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm 
Journal if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompani by a two-cent stamp. 











Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Amount of Ice Needed 


OW much ice will I need to put up? 
I have a herd of 20 cows and expect 
to use ice for cream cooling, as well as in 
the house. G.H.S. 


About 500 pounds of ice are required to 
cool the cream from one cow. Due to 
shrinkage, and uses other than cream cool- 
ing, it is wise to allow 1,000 pounds per cow. 
A 20-cow dairy would call for ten tons of 
ice. A space 10 x 10 x 5 feet is required 
for ten tons. Allow one foot for sawdust all 
around the edges and on the floor, and three 
feet for sawdust on top of the ice. Hence, 
the house should be 12 x 12 x 9 feet. The 
following table shows number of cakes, 22 
inches square, that make a ton, when ice is 
of different thicknesses: 


Thickness No. cakes Cutting space 


of ice per ton per ton 
4 inches 31.3 105.4 sq. ft. 
6 = 20.9 70.2 
8 re 15.6 §2.6 °“ 
ee 12.5 Re a 
Sia 10.4 ook: ;* 
y Se 8.9 aos 
ea 7.8 26.3 “ 
18 ee 6.9 23.4 ‘“* 
ie 6.3 Baa 
2” 5.7 1 :* 


Sweet Clover on Wheat 


I have ten acres of winter wheat, and I 
would like to have this field seeded down 
to a clover crop—preferably sweet clover. 
When can I sow the clover? G. H., Iowa. 

You can sow the sweet clover (about 15 
pounds to the acre) on winter wheat at the 
time the frost is going out in late winter. 
Some folks sow the clover on melting snow 
and get a pretty good stand. 
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Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Bloody Milk 


About four weeks ago our cow began to 
give bloody milk out of one of her front 
teats. We thought she had bruised her 
bag some way and tried to doctor it but 
couldn’t do a thing with it, for the blood 
clotted and we would work for an hour 
before we could get it all out. Some 
milkings it is as good as can be and then 
the next one it is as bad as ever. Tonight 
the other front teat was almost as bad as 
the first one; could not use the milk. What 
can we do for this trouble? R. B.H. 

Some cows are likely to give milk that is 
streaked with blood, and it may occur at the 
time of the heat period, or as a result of an 

injury. Particularly late in summer do we 
find the striking of the udder with the hock, 
in the act of fizuting flies, a very common 




























































So many suffer needlessly 


MARTYR TO PAIN 
FOR 16 YEARS 


Finds relief after spending 
much money in vain 


After spending a great deal of money 
on medicines without results, a woman 
who had suffered from a long-standing 
case of rheumatism, got quick and 
complete relief by a simple home 
treatment. 


“T have suffered from rheumatism 
for 16 years and I have spent a great 
deal of money in trying to get some- 
thing which would ease the pain,’ i 
writes. “I am grateful to say that 
in Sloan’s Liniment I have found in- 
stant relief.”’ 


Sloan’s helps when other remedies 
fail because Sloan's doesn’t just deaden 
the nerves, It stirs up. the bodily 
forces to throw off the poisons that are 
causing the pain. 


So easy, pleasant and clean to use, 
too. You don’t even have to rub it 
in. Just apply gently. Get a bottle 
today and ce it on hand. All 
druggists—35 cents. Dr. Earl S. Sloan, 
113 W- 18th Street, n New York City. 
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$1700 to $3300 Year 
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Most books cost money— 


this book is sent free 
| tohelp you earn money 


How many times have you wished for 
some way to turn a few spare minutes 
into extra money—a way that would 
take little time and would pay well? 








4 This book answers the question for you. It 

tells how to take care of The Farm Journal’s 
new and renewal subscription business in your 
neighborhood. Other folks—hundreds of them 
—are now making extra money in this pleas- 

ant, dignified way. You can, too. 


} Any one can—men, women and younger folks 
are all succeeding. | 


Easy to start—Easy to succeed—easy to send this coupon. 
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Squab () Book< 5 FREE| 


and profitable 
book telling how a beginner started small in 
backyard. when at school with ue money, 





100 bb. You can do the 
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FREE: — Poultry Paper 








Reds, Leshorns 


Paste this on sere ete raise, sign 
Pans name and ad address. We’ 1 a rem d 


Pi th Rock Monthly, 

£7 Reed ournal or ‘horn sid with 
free breed book offer. eo ty ee 
Poultry lowa 


Pub. Co., Dept. 36, Wave: 





Seoutitul, Wonderful Winter Layers 
Large White E Alwa: = comet ¢ 
ces. wen bogeed eouek 











NOW FREE ~ ~~ SHOEWAKERS POULTRY BOOK | 


Snows and describes 53 vaneties Old Reliable Biood 
Tested Flocks SHOEMAKER STRAINS -- best for 38 
years. Gives tacts about handling, feeding. housing, 
diseases and remedies. LOW PRICES on fowls, 
CHICKS, Brooder Stoves and Supplies. veges 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Bex 71, 
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. Choice, pure-bred 
wis, vis, ores and nonbubere at low prices. 
yet 5 erees poultry farm. At it 34 
aluable 100-page book and catalog b 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box827, Mankato, Minn. 





64 BREEDS cis"ttcrs, turkeys and 
northern raised. 





WHITE LEGHORN 222-2522 
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Troumande of pulets, hens, hens, cock 








PUREBRED POULTRY 








save money. west [pox 
sible prices for real! pa chicks. 

Am dy State accredited. 
ee Kaoty ard wile offer. 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. 





CHICKS. C.C O.D. fe Steen 
Breeding supervised by 


by expert judge. 
tere 
We tee aE ee, 358 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


CHEAP: Fur Finders. Money 
Makers. Trial. Hunting Horns, 7 
Collars, Etc. Free Catalogue. 
KENNEL SUPPLY, M. 0. 10, HERRICK, ILL. 





1 MAKE THE BEST cricnevinecum Be 


a9 agent. Everybody will buy from you. Write today. 
Free Samples. 


MILTON GORDON, 1326 Vine St., Cincinnati 





STUDY AT 23 


Extension O 
The Worid’s Siew ees 








$150 a month, 
I have no ‘get-rich-quick’ 
plan. Bot it you are wide-a €, honest, 
willing to work with me and give me at 
least part of your time, I offer you the 


Man or Woman <<"! 


Coot or traveling) for our great oe 
Experience 

iC cacenemens I will furnish every- 
thing, so that lack of capital will not 
_— in your way. Hundreds of 
men and — — 
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Describes and tells how 
to treat every known dog 
ailment. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CoO., Inc. 
Dept. EE74 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


MPERI elelen aol) a) 





BERRY SEED Co., Box 909, 


Men Prepare As” 





Firemen, brakemen, colored train or sleeping car 
porters, write for application blank; experience un- 
Name oe 


necessary; first class roads, no strike. 
tion wanted. Simple home study course. 


Railway Institute, Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 





I PAY YOU BIG MONEY 













cause. You may have some success in cor- 
recting this condition by giving the cow a 
liberal dose of Epsom salt, say not less than 
one and one-half pounds, dissolved in two 
quarts of water. Also give on the grain feed 
for a ten-day period a tablespoonful of salt- 
peter once daily. Milk the quarter very 
gently and several times a day, if bad. In 
the evening massage with a mixture of six 
parts lard or sweet-oil, and one part each of 
pure turpentine and fluid extract of poke 
root. 


Cataract 


I have a gray horse about eight years old. 
It seems as if he is nearsighted, and yet 
seems to get along well at work. When 
I take him off a wagon he will walk on 
top of everything or into a post; or if I 
stand a pail of water down for him to 
drink, he does not seem to see it. In 
cultivating he stops just short of the fence. 
He seems to see all right to eat. He shies 
at anything new about the place. Both 
eyes have a white spot in the center. Do 
you think the horse is going blind, and 
will the spots get bigger? Is there any 
thing I could do for it? eM ot 


This horse has cataract. You will net be 
able to correct the condition and you can 
expect total blindness sometime in the 
future. Cataract is an incurable disease. 
It is true that the inflammation can be 
allayed by bathing the eyes with boric-acid 
solution. Dissolve in warm water as much 
boric-acid powder as will go into solution. 
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Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Closing of Highway Under Repair 


To what extent have road officials or con- 
tractors the right to close portions of a 
highway which is under repair or recon- 
struction? Subscriber, Ohio. 

In Ohio this matter is governed by Section 
7213 of the General Code, which provides 
that not more than one mile of continuous 
highway may be closed at any one time 
unless the location of intersecting roads 
makes necessary the closing of a greater 
length of road, and also provides that no 
part of the road shall be closed unless author- 
ized by the county surveyor in writing. 


Rights of Farmer Against Electric 
Company 


Has an electric light and power company 
the right to put its poles.and wires along a 
public road in front of a farmer’s property 
without his consent? Can the company 
trim trees standing on-the farmer’s side 
of the road? And can the farmer compel 
the company to furnish him a meter and 
to sell him power at a fixed rate? 

Ohio. Subscriber. 


The farmer can not prevent the electric 
company from constructing its line along the 
public road in front of his property, but he is 
entitled to a reasonable compensation for 
this additional use of the highway abutting 
on his property, and also for the damage to 
his trees. He can not compel the company 
to furnish him with light or power on his own 
terms, but can compel it to furnish him light 
or power on the same terms on which the 
company holds itself out to furnish them to 
other persons along the line. 
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Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 
Distant Loud Speaking 


Can a single radio set be used for two 
houses 500 feet apart? If so, how? 
Montana. Ps IPs 


This can probably be done, but the only way 
to be sure is to try it. Wire up the two 
houses, using any available wire of large size. 
If it works all right, and does not pick up 
too much interference from electric-li 
wires, etc., then permanent wiring can 
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put in. I suggest No. 18 weatherproof wire, 
earefully insulated. 

Unless the two speakers are closely matched 
as to resistance, etc., you will find you can 
not wire them in parallel—the lower resis- 
tance will steal most of the current. If wired 
in series, shunt switches should be installed 
so that either speaker can be cut out at will. 

I also have inquiries about wiring the house 
so as to use the speaker in any room, as de- 
sired. This can be done, too. Run a double 
line of wires to each room you wish to use, 
following picture moldings and corners of 
doors. The wires should be different colors, 
so the plus and minus of the circuit can be 
identified easily. On some speakers this 
makes a difference. 

Keep the wires separated from each other 
and away from all other wiring. At the 
desired points, solder in, in parallel, the 
jacks that can be bought for the purpose. 
Or ordinary panel jacks will answer, though 
these do not make a very neat job. 

With this arrangement, the speaker can 
be carried anywhere, and plugged into the 
nearest jack. But, I repeat again, because 
of special conditions in your house, it may 
not be a success. You can’t know until you 


try it. 
“B”’ Battery Trouble 


My five-tube neutrodyne has not been 
working right. It got very noisy. Then 
the “B” battery, which tested 36 volts, 
fell in a few days to five volts, although 
the set was not in use. Can you help me? 
West Virginia. A..F. 


Well, A. H. P., if you will put in two new 
“B”’ batteries, I don’t believe you need any 
other help. Your batteries have evidently 
died of old age and hard use, and that is all 
that is the matter—prov ided you have 
given me the symptoms correctly. There 
might be a “short”? in your plate circuit 
somewhere, of course. 

Generally speaking, all radio troubles are 
about 70 per cent the batteries, 20 per cent 
the tubes, and 10 per cent all other causes 
combined. At least, that’s my experience. 
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Health Questions 
Answered by Dr. F.O. Hendrickson 


J. C. M., Tenn.: Epilepsy is due to sev- 
eral causes. To establish a cure is asking a 
good deal. Your symptoms can be helped 
by keeping your bowels open, eating a light 
diet with a small amount of salt in it, and 
getting plenty of good rest and sunshine. 
Any focus of infection should be removed, 
Teaspoonful doses of elixir of triple bromide 
three times a day and a 1% grain luminal 
tablet at bedtime will prove very effective 
in controlling attacks. Keep in touch with 
your physician. 

N. D. W., N. Y.: Symptoms of influenza 
are varied, but most commonly one has what 
is thought to be a cold in the head, with 
reddened eyes and a dry cough and pain in 
the back and a sense of coldness: Some- 
times the bowels are attacked and a diarrhea 
results. Headache is common. A _ good 
purge with calomel and salts, rest in bed 
and plenty of fluid, especially fruit juices, are 
helpful. Keep foods away until the appetite 
returns. An aspirin tablet every four hours 
probably is advisable if a physician is not to 


be had. As the disease subsides, a tonic 
will be helpful. 
C. F., Mich.: Nasal obstruction that is 


not constant probably i is due to enlargement 
of the turbinated bones in the nose. A de- 
flected septum may be a cause of your 
trouble, also. If your trouble persists, and 
headaches continue, I would suggest seeing 
&@ specialist about your nose. It may be 
necessary to clear up some chronic infection 
in the sinuses, or straightening the septum 
may be all you need. Douches and local 
applications are of no avail when there is 
some anatomical defect. 


.D., N. J.: Chronically diseased en 
should be removed by operation. From 
your history I am led to think your tonsils 
need to come out. Operation is the best 
method of curing your trouble, I would 
suggest no other line of treatment. Local 
anesthesia is very commonly used for tonsil 
operations. The rest of your throat should 
be materially benefited by having diseased 
tonsils removed. 
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NERVE STRAIN 


THE high pressure, mile-a- Read “Nerve 
minute life of today, with its page book on the 


Force,” a 64- 
care of the 


mental strain, worry, anxiety, nerves. This book is a startling 
grief and trouble, is WRECK- revelation to people with sensi- 
ING THE NERVES of man- tive or deranged nerves. It has 
kind. This applies especially to aided many thousands to gain 
the people with highly active control of their nerves and 
brains and sensitive nerves. build up their Nerve Force 
Have your Nerves stood the Price 25¢ postpaid. (Coin os 
strain? Stamps.) 
What Readers of “Nerve Force” Say: 
A physician writes as follows: A school teacher writes: ‘I had 


“I am writing you as a graduate the opportunity of reading Paul 
M. D. to say that I have carefully von Boeckmann’s 64 page book, 
‘‘Nerve Force.” I completed it in 





read your excellent book on F 

“Nerves.” It has done me more one reading. One feelsat home and 4 

good already than anything [I understands unfathomed ideas con- PAUL von BOECKMANN 
have seen or tried and I think cerning nerves, mind, and body. ie 


“ 
it easily worth a hundred As I was reading, a stranger ap- Author of “Nerve Force 
and various other books on 


times what I paid for it. It is proached and remarked, ‘That i 

impossible to read it without book cured me from what doctors called Health, Psychology, Breath- 

feeling the wonderful Truths it beart, trouble, then gtomach trouble, ing, Hygiene and_ kindred 
; etc. I had nothing of the kind. I am subjects, many of which 


” 
reveals. now a well man.’ ’’ 


Write to PAUL von BOECKMANN, Studio 210, 110 W. 40th St., New York City 
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Send tor Amazing Low““Unitune™ Price 

FARM SEEDS : cence? FREE 
yoy pe a ad to 0 $3 

~ Timot me $2. wget Alsike and Timothy 


Prices sensationally low. Alfalfa, Eo 
4 raed; , Pt Pont, 15% Alsike, $4.80; Unhulled Sweet Clover, 2.90; Scarified eee Clover, $6.90 
< : Timothy mixed, 10 to 15% Clover, $4.80; Soy Beans, $2.50; Rape. $4.25. Write dower 9 ‘or 
special whol holesale prices and buy your seeds now. we oe n’tdela ay. Have big bargains 
in al] Field and Grass Seeds. Our seeds tested, guaran and sold on 60 days’ approval. Buy your 
seeds direct and save the extra profit. We can save you bigmoney. Write for free samples, special 
prices and big field and garden seed guide. Can ship eastern orders from Chicago warehouse. 


Home of Radio Station KSO, Wave 405. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 209, CLARINDA, IOWA 


REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister’or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid, Describe your case for special 
instructions, Horse book 5-S free. 
Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried ev 

thing. After 3 applications of penta aay 
found Sept gone, Thank you for the 
wonderful results obtained. “*I will recom- 
mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 


BSORBINE 



























THE OLD RELIABLE EXTERMINATOR 
Used the World over, for many generations, to kill 
A sure w: +4 








rats, mice and noxious ani 
do away with dangerous pests. Safeto handle, 


ists. 25c,50c a to 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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321 State St. rn oe nN. Y. 
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NEWTON'S He Coughs, Condition- 

Compound er, Worms, Most for cost, 

Two cans 6atisfactory fot 

om Heaves or money back. $1.25 

per can. Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Ce, 
Toledo, Ohie. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 





a horseshoe over the door of his poultry- 
house, the hens got out and dug up the 


They did 


’ NHE very day after a man we know nailed 
garden from one end to the other. 


A Fine Chapeau 

















This crested white drake attracted much 
attention at the Hagerstown, Md., fair a 
few years ago. Since then, many of these 
beautiful birds are seen on the farms of 
Our Folks. 


not stop there, but went across the road and 
acted so that the owner of the place set the 
dog on them and killed one and hurt three or 
four, and an automobile ran over the best 
layer in the flock. Now he says it 

takes something besides horseshoes 

over the door to bring good luck. 


Merry Christmas! 


We said it first 


So, Theresa, you want to know how fast 
sound travels? We will be glad to tell you. 
The speed of sound varies with the 
temperature of the air. It varies about 
60 centimeters (23.622 inches) per de- 
gree Centigrade. The speed at 20° 


A funny man in our neighborhood went to 
the store and bought a new hoe. Then he got 
out his hammer and cold chisel and narrowed 
the hoe down to half its original width. Now 
he claims he can get around among the plants 
in the garden better than he could with a 
wider hoe. I shouldn’t wonder if that were 
so, but the odd thing about it is that he did 


Work of a Man 84 Years Young 





Centigrade (or 68° F., which is found 
by multiplying 20 by 1.8 and adding 
to 32, the freezing point in-Fahrenheit) 
is about 1,126 feet a second. That’s 
going some, but nothing compared to 
light. 


A modern philosopher says that 
about the only difference there is be- 
tween four-legged hogs and two-legged 
hogs is the houses they live in. 


I was running a locomotive one 
day and thought I killed a young 
white rooster. I thought no more 














about the chicken until next day when 
one of the roundhouse men asked 
me why I did not take my chickens 
home when I got them. They told 
me they had taken this one off the 
tank brake unhurt after a ride of 60 
miles. B. F. S., Indiana. 


Mail or express your packages to arrive on 
or before Christmas. A present that comes 
two or three days late loses half its interest. 

Watch your vinegar barrels. It is no fun 
to have your cellar flooded with vinegar be- 
cause the hoops of the barrel burst. Remem- 
ber, rust works fast in the cellar. 


Helps the Apple Trade 


One of our Massachusetts friends, 84 years young, 
made these chairs. 
do such work, and very few at that age have these 
requisites. 


It takes skill and patience to 


J.S. B., Massachusetts. 


not buy a narrow hoe when he was about it. 
It would have cost less and saved a good wide 
hoe for general purposes. V. 


It would save us much trouble, time and 
pain if we would do as Socrates said many, 
many years ago: ‘‘Beware of such food as 
persuades a man, though he be not hungry, 
to eat.” 

Do you know that the hydrangea 
will grow in practically any soil, no 
matter how bare and thin? 





Send some of your city cousins, 
for Christmas, some nice red apples, 
a few jars of home-made preserves or 
a big box of greens. Be generous; it 
pays. 

Dry lightning—do you know what 
it is? During the heavy forest-fires 
which raged through Montana, Idaho 
and other western states during last 
August, we heard a good deal about 
“dry lightning.” “So-called dry 
lightning, or the dry thunder-storm, is 
due to the same causes and occurs in 
the same manner as any other thun- 
der-storm,”’ says C. F. Talman, .in 
charge of the library of the Weather 
Bureau. ‘The ordinary wet thunder- 
storm is due to a violent vertical con- 
vection of air that contains enough 
moisture to be condensed into an 
abundance of rain-drops. Under con- 
ditions where the lower air is even 
moderately humid the rain forms at 
such low levels that only a part of the 
condensed moisture evaporates as it 
falls to earth. On the other hand, in 
regions where the lower air is rela- 
tively very dry the rain forms so high 
up that all of it, or nearly all of it, 
evaporates in mid-air as it falls. All 
thunder-storms are equally wet in 
and just beneath the clouds. When 
the rain all evaporates before it gets 
down, the thunder-storm, to the man 
or the forest on the ground, is a dry 
one. In the present forest-fire situa- 
tion in the West, this ‘dry lightning’ 








CAPPLEVENDR.o 





The totem-pole shown in the August 
number of The Farm Journal is no 
more. Our friend, Mrs. Claude Place, 
of New York, sent us word that it 
was blown down in July during a 
severe storm. The totem-tree was 
located on the lawn of George E. 
Carr, two miles west of Scipioville. 
In 1911, the tree, a hard maple, died. 
Mr. Carr, with plenty of spare time 
on=tis hands and being handy with 
tools, conceived the idea of carving 
some figures upon its trunk and limbs. 
The first carving was a woman’s 
head, and was followed by a wide 
variety of birds and reptiles, until 


natural colors. 


repair. 
. a 


Five Dollars for You 


sent to you if (note the 
letter is the best on “The oddest 
thing I saw in 1926.’’ Your letter 


must contain nothing but an answer 
to the question. 
turned. P 

Besides the $5 prize for the best 


we print. 
have seen will be welcome and 








sets the forests afire in many places 
and, with no accompanying moisture 
reaching the ground to wet the burn- 
ing forest material, the fires, being 80 
numerous and so scattered, are very 
hard to fight.’ 


The next time you write a letter 
be sure that your name and address 
are put on the envelope. Last year, 
21,000,000 letters went to the dead- 
letter office. 


This device is now used in some of our western cities to 
encourage apple eating. 
old saying, “An apple a day, ete.’ 
of the machine is a cast-iron drum fitted with a tin 
for holding each ingividual apple. 
nickel in the slot above the rod and push in the rod, it moves 
a lever and the drum, or core, automatically throws one apple 
out of its “cup” into the central pocket. 
apple pushes open the metal ‘‘pocket”’ 
the ap 
isn’t it? 


It is a good idea. 


ple comes into view of the —— 


You know that 
The interior mechanism 
“oup”’ those of 1925. 
When you insert your 


The weight of the 
from the inside, and 
Clever idea, 
Oregon. Philadelphia, Pa. 


will pay $2 for every photo we can use. 

Last year some excellent. lette y 
were received and we hope that thi# 
year’s crop will be even better than 


Now, good folks, what is the oddest 
thing you saw in 1926? All letteré 
must be in the Farm Journal office 
by December 31, 1926. Address al 
hong to Odd Mention Editor, 

Farm Journal, Washington Squa 






many figures adorned the tree, all in @ 
When the high wind ~ 
toppled over the tree, the wood was | 
so decayed it was smashed beyond © 


must not be over 250 words and 7 


Letters are not re- > 


letter, $1 will be paid for each letter 
Photos of odd things you” 
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A perfectly good $5 in gold will be | 
“if’’) your | 
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Take a tubeful of 
Texaco Motor Oil and 
let it stand in a glass of 
crushed ice and salt for 
twenty minutes. The 
temperature will go 
down to about zero. In- 
vert the tube. See how 
freely Texaco flows at 
this cold temperature. 


The first ten seconds cause more 
engine wear than many miles 


The first few hundred revolutions of your engine 
on a cold day are a critical test of your motor oil. 

The first ten seconds of speedy idling while 
warming up the engine and oil may cause more 
wear than many miles of driving. 

If the oil does not circulate freely and instantly, 
the metal-to-metal contacts have a rapidly de- 
structive effect. It is unwise and expensive to use 
an oil that will not stand the cold. 

Texaco Motor Oil flows readily, doing its duty 
at the first turn of the motor, regardless of tempera- 
ture, preventing this unnecessary wear. 


Texaco flows instantly 


It stands the zero pour test. It is 
the same fine lubricant at zero as 
at any normal engine temperature. 
The clean, clear, golden color of 
Texaco Motor Oil is the visible 
evidence of perfect freedom from all 
substances that would cause the oil 
to solidify in cold weather, and from 
all carbon forming impurities. 
The results—perfect lubrication, 
in a cold engine or hot; less wear; 


more power because compression 
is better; no heavy carbon deposits 
anywhere; no clogged valves, gum- 
med plugs, sticking rings or piston 
head deposits; and a far longer life 
of maintained efficiency before 
crankcase draining becomes nec- 
essary. 

Make it your invariable rule to 
stop at the Texaco Red Star and 
Green T. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Buy these at your favorite store 










Right—T wo Colgate Pi juante Gift 
Boxes: In the tri-corner box are 
Piquante Face Powder, Perfume and 
anempty loose powder vanitie, $3.50. 
The oval box offers gay Piquante 
Perfume and Toilet Water, $4 
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Right— Two Colgate 
Florient Gift Boxes: 
Florient Perfume and 
Toilet Water in the tri- 
corner box, $2.50. The 
smaller one holds Flori- 
ent Perfume and smooth 
Florient Face Powder 
compact) in dressing- 
table vanitie, $1.50 















Left—Colgate’s Men’s 
Gift Box: This will 
delight his fastidious 
eg The handsome 
Te ackage ont: s ° ~ ’ . 
Co le ates Tei let Right—Colgate’s Tri- 
Water, Coleo Soap and Perfu ee? Package: 
Rapid-Shave Cream. Chypre, Narcisse, and 
Price $1.50 Dona Flor Perfumes in 
an adorable flowered 
chintz castle, $4.50. 

































ing Gift Box: Rapid- 
Shave Cream, a Gillette 
Razor, a Rubberset shav- 
ing brush, Colgate’s Lilac 
Imperial Toilet Water, 


$3.50 


















Left—Colgate’s Toi- 
let Waters: Once 
your friends know 
the delights of Col- 
gate’s Toilet Waters, 
they just can’t do 
without them. Mon- 
ad Violet and other 
Colgate Toilet Wa- 


ters, 50c and $1 





















Left — Piquante and 
Orchis Perfumes: Two 
delightful fragrances 
among many you may 
choose from. In twin 
flacons that tuck into 
the slimmest purse. 
Piquante at left, Orchis’ 
at right. Each $1 


















Above—Colgate’s Miniature Perfumes: 
Three dainty little bottles for a dainty little 
Miss. This will please the little lady who 
wants to have some perfume “just like 
mother’s,” 25c 











